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The  gen'rous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast.  TH0M3 
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A"ORT^°iSfor  BBGINKER;. 
Qf  One  Syllable. 

.  1  in  whfc h  were  gmfte°0|  °ne  dVT  at  the  fide  of  a  pond 
«y  did  them  no  harCLfe  F0*'  thou2h  the  poor 

^«^t^^52^ that' tLud 

^ough  the  boy  made  a '  ^^^f  when  *e  wolf  ^  come, 
h»m  5  by  which  mean,  ft?  ^?  '  n?  one  wou,d  to  help 
Aeep,  and  the  boy Tas  i f-g0t  C,'ear  °ff        a  good  fat 

'  ^  you  tell    e      0     7^  ^  he  «™t  home, 
yo"  fipeak  truth.'     '       °ae  ^  heed  wK«  you  fay  when 

VWO  d™f        D°GS'  Tray  Snap. 

i    wis  a  °ggoSod  do7  Li  ^  ™?  °Ut  »  Tray 
world  ;  buTsn^g'        W,°Uld  not  hurt  the  leaft  thing  in 
J  t^t  came  in  I™"  ^  »d  " 

'he  dogs  came  round  them     TV?  t  7  Came  t0  3  town«  A11 
Snap  would  grin  at  th  f  £'  i  . ?  hurt  none  of  them  i  but 
iaft  they  all  fel  on  hf-  '    f  "  ^3t>  and  bite  a  third;  till  a 
T-y  was  witl  him,  'he  me'  K^T  ?  dfath  5  and>  * 

«  We  mould  not  e-,0  wTth  death  3t  the  fame  time- 

with  their  fate.'     g  bad  b°yS  or  Sirls,  left  we  meet 

Of  Two  Syllables. 

kUI'ed        «  xlhe  W°LF  ^  ^  Crake. 

afk'ed        A  Wolf  that  had  killed  a  lamb    *„f  ».« 

31 -ways     VVilu-n  "e  could  by  no  means  o-et  nut  T-Ja 

with  her  SW^V*  *  ^nl 

which  telW.Tw^^l^^^.  ^ 
did  the  work,  and  allied  for  ?!  1g       g'ft;    The  cr^e 
foid,  Begone!  dKj^JfriS^* 
off  your  head.  tUat  J  dld  »ot  bite 

'  We  ftouId  a,wa-vs  k^P  out  cf  harm's  way.' 


Painted 

fiercely 

in'to 

garxden 

turned 

oxver 

outrage 

up«on' 

arvmy 

being 


Lick'Ing 
un'der 
branches 
fetched 
maxny 
finding 
nothing 
a-wayx 
can'not 
ob-tainx 
bet'ter 
for-get' 
our-felves' 


C    5  3 
The  Bear  and  Bees, 
Bear  was  fo  pained  with  the  fling  of  a  Bee, 
that  he  ran  fiercely  into  the  Bee-garden,  and 
turned  over  all  the  hives.    This  outrage  brought 
upon  him  an  army  of  Bees.   Being  almoit  icung  to 
death,  he  began  to  think  with  himfelf,  how  much 
more  prudent  it  had  been  to  pafs  over  one ■  ottence, 
than  by  ram  paffion  to  provoke  a  thoiijand. 
al-moft*       him-felf'       of-fence'  P™-™ke.% 
be-gan'        prudent        paffion        thou  land 

The  Fox  and  Grapes. 

ONCE  on  a  time,  when  a  Fox  would  have 
cone  as  far  for  a  bunch  of  Grapes  as  for  a 
Food  fat  fiieep,  a  Fox  of  thofe  days  flood  HcW 
his  lips,  under  the  branches  of  a  rich  vine,  which 
he  faw  in  his  way :  He  fetched  many  a  leap  at  it; 
but  finding  he  could  make  nothing  of  it,  Hang 
them,  fays  he,  they  are  as  four  as  crabs,  and  a- 
way  he  went.  ,      ■  c  J 

*  When  we  cannot  obtain  what  we  with  tor,  i^ 
is  better  to  put  it  off  with  a  jeft,  and  forget  it,  than 
to  fret  and  vex  ourfelves  about  it  to  no  purpoie. 
a-boutv  pur'pofe 
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Folly 

cryNing 
up-on' 
trifling 
oc-cavfions 
little 
uxfed 
bit'ter.-ly 
at-tack'ed 
fuNri-ous 
reach'ed 
fer'vants 
fam'i-ly 
at-ten'tion 
mu'fic 
frevquent-ly 


Of  Three  Syllables. 

The  Folly  of  crying  upon  trifling  Occasiohs. 
A  Little  girl  who  ufed  to  weep  bitterly  for 
Jf\  the  moil  trifling  hurt,  was  one  day  attacked 
by  a  furious  dog.  Her  cries  reached  the  fervanta 
of  the  family ;  but  they  paid  little  attention  to 
the  mufic  they  fo  frequently  heard.  It  happen- 
ed, however,  very  happily  for  the  child^  that  a 
country  man  paffed  by,"  who  refcued  the  girl  from 
the  -devouring  teeth  of  the  dog,  that,  without 
doubt,  would  have  deftroyed  her,  had  he  not 
come  to  her  afliftance. 

<  One  great  evil  attending  thofe  who  cry  upon 
trifling  occafions,  is,  that  they  are  not  regarded 
when  there  13  good  reafon  for  it.' 
hap'pi-ly       devouring  exvil 


hap'pen-ed     coun'try        with-outx  at-tend'in 


how-ev'er 
ver'y 


pafPed 
rePcu-ed 


de-flroyved 
af-fi  finance 
A  % 


re-gard 
rea^foa 


.*e<T 


The 
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Foi'ly 

an'crer  Folly  of  Anger. 

gen'tle-men  npWO  gentlemen  were  riding  together,  on* 
ricTing  JL     of  whom,  who  was  very  choleric,  happened 

to-geth/er  to  he  mounted  on  a  high-fpirited  horfe.  The 
ver'y  horfe  grew  a  little  troublefome,  at  which  the  rid- 

chol'e-ric  er  became  very  angry,  and  whipped  and  fpurred 
hap/pen -ed  him  with  great  fury.  The  horfe,  almoit  as  wrong- 
rriountxe<?  headed  as  his  mailer,  returned  this  treatment  by 
fpir'it>ed  kicking  and  prancing.  The  companion,  concera- 
lit'tle  col  for  the  danger,  and  afhamed  of  the  folly  of  his 

**dxer  friend,  faid  to  him  coolly,  Be  quiet,  Sir,  be  quiet, 

be-camev     and  Jboiv  yourfelf  the  wife r  of  the  tivo* 
an'gry         al-morV      treatment    danxger      your- felt ' 
whip'ped      head'ed      kick'ing       a-mamved  wiPer 
spurred       mafxter      prancxkig     coolvly       troub'le-foir  e 
fuVy  re-turn'ed  con-cern'ed  qui'et  com-pan'ion 

Industry  ana  Sloth. 

In'duf-try  ^%NE  afking  a  lazy  young  fellow  what  made 

allying  \Jf  him  lie  in  bed  fo  long  ?   I  am  employed, 

Iavzy  fay8  he,  in  hearing  counfel  every  morning.  Induf 

fel'low  fry  advifes  me  to  get  up,  Sloth  to  lie  it  ill  $  and  fo 

em-ploy ved  they  give  me  twenty  reafons  for  and  againft.  It 

hearing  [s  mv  part,  as  an  impartial  judge,  to  hear  all  that 

coun'fel  Can  be  faid  on  both  fides  ;  and  by  the  time  the 

.fv'e-ry  caufe  is  over,  dinner  is  ready, 
motiving        <  How  many  live  in  the  world  as  ufelefs  as  if 

ad-viPes  they  had  never  been  born  ?  They  pafs  through 
twen'ty  like  a  bird  through  the  air,  and  leave  no  track 

reasons  behind  them ;  wafte  the  prime  of  their  days  in 

a-gainft^  thinking  what  they  mould  do,  and  they  come  to 

im-par'tial  a  period,  without  doing  any  thing.' 

°yefr  read'y     ufevlefs     be-hindx      pexri-od  doling 

din'ner  maxny     nev'er       think'ing     with-cuO  avny 

1  The  Love  ^Liberty. 

fov^e-reiffn  A    Sovereign^  in  a  journey  through  his  king 

'  jfjL  dom,  was  informed,  in  one  of  the  capital 

kb^dom  towns,  of  a  fingular  fad;  that  one  of  his  fub- 

'n-formxed  je&s>  a  man  of  feventT  years  ?f  *8C\  had  never 

1  "  x*-tal  keen  w^0111  tnc  wa^s  °*  t^ie  cjt3F"           man  ww 

finVu-lar  called  to  the  king  ;  and,  being  poor,  obtained  a 

fub^eaa  penfxon,  but  upon  the  following  terms,  that  he 


^en-ty    mould forfeit  h£  pLjon    if  ever 

nev'er        out  of  the  town,    but  heie  ^ 

Sh-oue    not  prevail  over  the  love  %^.Jto?J* 

Jy  did  not  continue  long  at  eale  n 

caired       became  fo  painful  to  him,  tnai  ne  t 

beting  in  fix  months.  be-camS 
.obWed  following    e  ven         py^  ^  ^ 

pen'uon      for  feit         cut  to  con.fin^ment 

up-on'       ev'er  Pre  Vrtu 

Just/ice. 

PHILIP  kin-  of  Macedon,  having  drunk  too 
Phil'ip  PH1Lt  '  ni,aDDened  to  determine  a  caufe 
Mac'e-don  1  much  w  e,  1  *PP*n~  wIdow>  .who,  when 
hav'ing  unjuaiy,  to  the  hu  t  of  a  poor  ^  x  ^ 
hap'pen-ed  (he  heard  us  deciee  bo Id y  ^  ^ 
de-ter'minePhil.p/^-  ^  heKin  ,  heard  th 

un-juMy    appeal,  began  to  »«  o^r  >  ft  d 

^  ot^Sfpwn  purfe,  double  the 

S5*  This  is  2  KSk-**  to  be  copied, 

C        ix  ,        Wins-        double  wor'thy 

tSl  IX"  SX; 

be-gan       a.fre{h  orvder-ed 

0/  PolyJyVableu 

Farmer  «r/;*  Farmer        ^AWYsa.  ,awve. 

la^y«  Famer  came  to  a  neighbouring  lawy- 

? r-Tt    A  ^effing  great  concern  for ■  »  «c  ac 

un-lucKy  ^rnir  it  unrealonable  ttiat  x  u* 

?Tl'ot  in  refurn     It  i.  £  more  but  juAice,  ^  * 

Hp  i  ed  .  the  Farmer  :  But, ,  wbat  <hd  I  fry  •  rf 

e-5urn'  J  J             l£  Lawyer,  that  alters  the  cafe. 

.  tC"  a     «aa  it  from  them.  «  Wcrc 

m-quirc'      ex*v*  ^  ^ 


fn'to 
affair 
*uf'i.nefs 
coii-clud*ed 
with-out* 
read'y 


liav'ing 

ftol*en 

^-Isout* 

fet'tle 

dif-pute* 

re-fer'redl 

mat'ter 

monk'ey 

read'i-Iy 

ac-cep'ted 

office 

pro-du^cing 

baPance 

in'to 

out- weighs* 

oth'er 

cruder 

de-preff'ed 

a-bove' 

reason 

fec'ond 

mouthful 

a-larm^ed 

e-vent' 

fat'if-fi-ed 

re- turned 

juf'tice 

in'tri-catc 

up-oa' 


t    8  j 

rJh\'*  thf&ldm  firmly  obferved.  all 
fuch  //>  would  be  out  of  the  queftiW  ' 

others  ob-ferv'ed  rep-a-ra^tion 

^w?  quefVion  un-reaYon-a-ble 

golden  neigh*bour-ing  in-ter-rup'ted 

«na%  ex-preff'ing 

The  Cats  Cheese. 
HP  WO  Cats  having  Rolen  fome  Cheefe, 
4     could  not  agree  about  divfdin*  thei- 
prize.    To  fettle  the  difpute,  they  referred 
the  matter  to  a  monkey-    Mr.  Pug  readily 
accepted  the  office,  and  producing  a  balance 
put  a  part  into  each  fcale  :  Let  me  fee,  feid 
ne,-~-Ay,  this  Jump  out-weighs  the  other  • 
with  that  he  bit  off  a  large  piece,  in  order  to 
raife  the  depreffed  fcale.    Up  it  mounts  above 
the  other,  which  gave  our  confcientious  iudaC 
reafon  for  a  fecond  mouthful.    Hold  hold 
laid  the  Cats,  alarmed  for  the  evert,  ^ive 
us  our  fhares,  we  are  fatisficd.    Hy0U  be*fa- 
tisfied,  returned  Pug,  jujiice  is  not.    Such  an 
intricate  cafe  is  not  foon  determined.  Upon 
which,  he  continued  to  nibble,  now  one  piece 
then  the  other,  till  the  poor  Cats,  feeing  their 
Cheefe  grow  lefs  and  lefs,  entreated  him  to 
give  them  what  remained.  Not  fo  faft,  1  prav 
you,  faid  he,  we  owe  ourfelves  juftice  as  well 
as  you  ;  what  remains  is  due  to  me  in.  ri^ht 
of  my  office.  He  then  crammed  the  whole'm- 
to  his  mouth,  and,  with  great  gravity  dif- 
roiffed  the  court. 

*  The  fcales  of  judicature  are  feldom  poiz- 
ed, till  little  or  nothing  remain  in  either.' 


con-tin'u-ed 

nib'ble 

feeding 

en-treatxed 

re-mainxed 

our-felves' 


re*mainsx 

cram'med 

grav'i-ty 

dif-miss'ed 

juvdi-ca-ture 

fePdom 


poized 
lit'tle 
nothing 
either 

con-fci-en'tious 
de-tsr'min-ed 
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ear'Iy  ^ 

re-li'gion 

hap'py's 

young'eft 

re~ceivex 

in-ftruc'tion 

fm'ner's 

de-votev 

pleaPing 

flowxer 

oFfer-ed 

fac'ri-fice 

caTi-er 

be-ginf 

be-timesx 

hardvea-ed 

thousand 

pre-ferve' 

growling 

vir'tue 

prayxer 

em-ployH 

pre-parAed 

long'er 

A-gainft* 

Ifing 

love'ly 

be-times% 

wif'dom's 

iixars 

nev'er 

de-lights* 

ev'e-ry 

portion 

brim'ftone 

alHvays 

reck'on-ing 

chil'drea 

Be-tween* 

broth'ers 

fif'ters 

what-ev'er 

dif-turb' 
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Toe  Advantages  of  early  Religioh, 
"Appy's  the  child  whofe  youngeft  years 
Receive  inftru&ion  well ; 
Who  hates  the  Tinner's  path,  and  fears 

The  road  that  leads  to  hell. 
When  we  devote  our  youth  to  God, 

'Tis  pleafing  in  his  eyes  ; 
A  flow -r,  when  offer'd  in  the  bud. 

Is  no  vain  facrifice, 
*Tis  eafier  work,  if  we  begin 

To  fear  the  Lord  betimes ; 
While  finners,  that  grow  old  in  fin, 

Are  hard'ned  in  their  crimes, 
'Twill  fave  us  from  a  thoufand  fnarcs, 

To  mind  religion  young  ; 
Grace  will  preferve  our  growing  years. 

And  make  our  virtue  ftrong. 
Let  the  fweet  work  of  pray'r  and  praise, 

Employ  my  youngeft  breath  ; 
Thus  I'm  prepar'd  for  longer  days, 
Or  fit  for  early  death, 

Againfi  Lying, 
'Tis  a  lovely  thing  for  youth 
\J    To  walk  betimes  in  Wifdorrrs  way  ; 
To  fear  a  lie,  to  fpeak  the  truth, 

That  we  may  truft  to  all  they  fay. 
But  liars  we  can  never  truft,  (true, 
Tho'  they  fhould  fpeak  the  thing  that's 
And  he  that  does  one  fault  at  fir  ft  4 

And  lies  to  hide  it,  makes  it  two. 
The  Lord  delights  in  them  that  fpeak 

The  words  of  truth  ;  but  ev'ry  liar 
Muft  have  his  portion  in  the  lake 

That  burns  with  brimftone  and  with  fire. 
Then  let  me  always  watch  my  lips, 

Left  I  be  ftruck  to  death  and  hell, 
Since  God  a  book  of  reck'ning  keeps 
For  ev'ry  lie  that  children  tell. 

Love  between  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
Hatever  brawls  difturb  the  street, 
There  fhould  be  peace  at  horns  ; 
Where  fitters  dwell,  and  brothers  meet, 
Quarrels  fiiouid  never  come, 

A  5  Bird% 
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quarrels        Birds,  in  their  little  neits,  agree, 
ne^er  And  'tis  a  fhameful  fight, 

Ht'tle  When  children,  of  one  family, 

a-gree*  Fall  out,  and  chide,  and  fight, 

fhame'ful        The  devil  tempts  one  mother's  fon 
children  To  rage  againft  another  ; 

fam'i-ly  go  wicked  Cain  was  hurried  on, 

childvifli  Till  he  had  kill'd  his  brother, 

devil  Pardon,  O  Lord,  our  childifli  rage, 

moth'er's  Our  little  brawls  remove  ; 

a-gainfl%         That  as  we  grow  to  riper  age, 
an-oth'er  Our  hearts  may  all  be  love, 

wick'ed  kill'ed  rip'er  re-moveN 

hur'ri-ed  parvdon 

A  Morning  Hymn. 
Morning       "fc/TY  God,  who  mak'ft  the  fun  to  knew 
raak'eft  JlVX  His  proper  hour  to  rife, 

prop'er  And  to  give  light  to  ail  below, 

be-lowx  Doft  fend  him  round  the  ikies, 

chambers       When,  from  the  chambers  of  the  ea(\ 
be-gins'  His  morning  race  begins, 

nev'er  He  never  tires,  nor  ftops  to  reft, 

ful-fiT  But  round  the  world  he  fhines. 

buf'i-nefs       g0>  like  the  fun,  would  I  fulfil 
be-timesx  The  bus'nefs  of  the  day  ; 

heav'en-Iy  Begin  my  work  betimes,  and  (till 
early  March  on  my  heav'nly  way. 

com-plainv      Give  me,  O  Lord,  thy  early  grace, 

Nor  let  my  foul  complain, 
That  the  young  morning  of  my  days, 

Has  all  been  fpent  in  vain. 


EVen-ing 

an-oth'er 

Maker's 

eom'forta 

ev'e-ry 

prov'i-dence 

child'hood 

parvdon 

bod'y 

an'gels 

dark'nefa 

a-roundx 

cheerNfuJ 


An  Evening  Hymn. 
ND  now  another  day  is  gone, 
I'll  fing  my  Maker's  praife ; 
My  comforts  ev'ry  hour  make  known 

His  providence  and  grace. 
But  how  my  childhood  runs  to  watte, 

My  fins,  how  great  their  furn  ? 
Lord,  give  me  pardon  for  the  part, 
And  ftrength  for  days  to  come. 
I  lay  my  body  down  to  fleep, 

Let  angels  guard  my  head  ; 
And  through  the  hours  of  darknefs  keep 
Their  watch  around  my  bed. 


re -move* 
morning 
re-joixcing 

Be-gm' 
ex-alt^ed 


With  cheerful  heart  1  clofe  my  eyes, 

Since  thou  wilt  not  remove  : 
And  in  the  morning  let  me  rife 
Rejoicing  in  thy  love. 

PSALM  CXLViH. 
ex-alt^ed        r>EGIN,  my  foul,  th>  exalted  lay, 
en-rap'tur-ed  B  Let  each  ^nraptur'd  thought  obey, 

rLhtVs     And  praife  th'  Almighty's  name. 
Wen    7    Lo  !  heav'n  and  earth,  and  feas,  and  fki 
In  one  melodious  concert  rife, 

To  fwell  th'  infpiring  theme  ! 
Ye  fields  of  light,  celeftial  plains,  _ 
Where  gay  tranfporting  beauty  reigns, 
Ye  fcenes  divinely  fair  ! 


me-loMious 
con'cert 
in-fpirxing 
ce-left'ial 
tranf-portNing 


beauty 
di-vineNly 
Maker's 
won'der-ous 
pro-c!aimx 
mining 
fiVid 
thrill'mg 
a-dorving 
a-roundN 
boundlefs 
mer'cy 
evfe-ry 
lift'en-ing 
a-bove' 
tuneful 
fweet^eft 
vo^cal 
daz'zling 
liq'uid 
mightxy 
choVus 
eVen-ing 
pro-tracV 
melt'ing 
a-bode* 
forming 
dif-pel' 
E-ter'nal 
in-volv'ing 
dark^nefs 
na'ture 


Your  Maker's  wond'rous  pow'r  proclaim, 
Tell  how  he  form'd  your  fhining  frame, 

And  breath'd  the  fluid  air. 
Ye  angels,  catch  the  thrilling  found ! 
While  all  th'  adoring  thrones  around, 

His  boundlefs  mercy  fing  ; 
Let  ev'ry  lift'ning  faint  above, 
Wake  all  the  tuneful  foul  of  love. 

And  touch  the  fweetelt  firing. 
Join,  ye  loud  fpheres,  the  vocal  choir  5 
Thou  dazzling  orb  of  liquid  fire, 

The  mighty  chorus  'aid  ! 
Soon  as  grey  ev'ning  gilds  the  plain,  ^ 
Thou,  moon,  protract  the  melting  ftrain. 

And  praife  him  in  the  fhade. 
Thou,  heav'n  of  heav'ns,  his  vafl  abode  5 
Ye  clouds,  proclaim  your  forming  God, 

Who  call'd  yon  worlds  from  night ; 
"  Ye  {hades,  difpel !"— th'  Eternal  faid  ; 
At  once  th'  involving  darknefs  fled, 

And  nature  fprung  to  light. 
Whate'er  a  blooming  world  contains, 
That  wings  the  air,  that  Hums  the  plains 

United  praife  beftow : 
Ye  dragons,  found  his  aweful  name 
To  heav'n  aloud  ;  and  roar  acclaim, 

Ye  fwelling  deeps  below  i 
Let  ev'ry  element  rejoice  : 
Ye  thunders,  burft  with  aweful  voice 
To  him  who  bids  you  roll! 
A  6 


what-ev'er 

blooming 
con-tains 
u-nit^ed 
be-£towx 
drag'ons 
awe'ful 
a»loud* 
ac-claimx 
fwell'ing 
be-lowx 
el'e-ment 
re-joiceN 
thun'ders 
fofcer 
de-clarex  ^ 
whifper-ing 
yielding 
graceful 
ee^dars 
towver-ing 
mountains 
bending 
Cre-a'tor 
af-fright'ed 
Sivnai 

kindled 

trem/bled 

hum'ble 

in'feAs 

$utfter-ing 

inuvtu-ai 

con'courfe 

ver'nieil 

per-fumex 

m'cenfe 

mounting 

plummy 

warblers 

har-moxnlous 
an'thems 
finder 

glitfter-ing 
no'bler 
paff 'ions 

feeKng 
judging 
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His  praife  in  fofter  notes  declare? 
Eaclvwhifp'ring  breeze  of  yielding  air> 

And  breathe  it  to  the  foul, 
To  him,  ye  graceful  cedars,  bow  I 
Ye  tow'ring  mountains  bending  low, 

Your  great  Creator  own  5 
Tell  when  affrighted  nature  fhook, 
How  Sinai  kindled  at  his  look, 

And  trembled  at  his  frown. 
Ye  flocks  that  haunt  the  humble  vale, 
Ye  infects  fluttering  on  the  gale, 

In  mutual  concourfe  rife  ! 
Crop  the  gay  rofe's  vermeil  bloom, 
And  waft  it's  fpoils,  a  fweet  perfume, 

In  incenfe  to  the  fides. 
Wake,  all  ye  mounting  tribes,  and  fing  ; 
Ye  plumy  warblers  of  the  fpring, 

Harmonious  anthems  raife, 
To  him  who  fhap'd  your  finer  mould. 
Who  tipp'd  your  glitt'ring  wings  with  gold, 

And  tun'd  your  voice  to  praife. 
Let  man,  by  nobler  paffions  fway'd, 
The  feeling  heart,  the  judging  head, 

In  heav'nly  praife  employ  ; 
Spread  his  tremendous  name  around, 
Till  heavVs  broad  arch  rings  back  the  icuru. 

The  gen'ral  burft  of  joy. 
Ye  whom  the  charms  of  grandeur  plealc, 
NursM  on  the  downy  lap  of  eafe, 

Fall  proftrate  at  his  throne  ! 
Ye  princes,  rulers,  all  adore  ! 
Praife  him,  ye  kings !  who  makes  your  pow 

An  image  of  his  own. 
Ye  fair,  by  nature  form'd  to^move, 
O  praife  th'  eternal  fource  of  love, 

With  youth's  enliv'ning  fire ! 
Let  age  take  up  the  tuneful  lay, 
Sigh  his  blefs'd  name— then  foar  away, 
And  afk  an  angel's  lyre. 


heav'en-ly 

em-plcyN 

tre-menfdous 

gen'e-ral 

grandeur 


down^y 
proftrate 
prin'ces 
rulVrs 
a-dore^ 


im'age 
en-liv'en-ing 
tunevful 
a«way* 
anvger? 
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AH  ^    -tIbles,  thatmethod  of £$g&  to  the 

In  the  following  JabI£^  avS >  »oft  8J  ^  very  m- 

"  writing,  J^*?"  fvllables  m  fpel- 

«  natural  divifion.  f    dividing       j^  ded'm  a  right 

™ TV,e  beft  and  eafieft  mle  o  al  y  mv  idea  or 

«  fyllubk.    .         ,  ,„,„  Mkbler,  »c  ere  J J-V  Dr.AJcw. 

com-mit'  eVen 

en'ter 

eVil 
ex-cept 
Ficrce'nels 
figure 

fin'ger 
faft'er 
fain'ion 
forced 
faNble 
fortune 

formed 
findxeth 
fqolHfh 
father 
GreaOnefs 
gainved 

greaOelt 
gating 


Actions 
a-gainftN 

alVaya 
a*cres 
a-voidx 
a-wayN  : 
a-mong 
an'ger 
si-gain\ 
Be-gan' 
be-gin' 
beHng 
bitfter 
beat'en 
be-ware 
bleff'eth 
brethren 
bruVtih 
be-times* 
Can'not 
con-tent 
conffcienco 


cauPes 
com'mon 
children 
com'fort 
ere-ateN 
con'duft 
cauPeth 
counted 
car'ry 
ca-bals' 
DeW 
deem'ed 
driv'en 
dc-pends 
.  de-par^ 
dif'cord 
doHngs 
'E-nougb' 
en'vy 
emp'ty 
ex-cefs! 
ev'er 


got'ten 
Huxman 

higbveft 
hab'its 

hap^py 

horPes 

hatred 

honour 

bearveth 

hoar'y 

hun'dred 
Tdie  f 
in-vent  ^ 
in-creaie 

Juft'iy  , 

Kind'neis 


leiid'eth 
loVeth 
let'teth 

main-tain 
mi'ier 
mon'ey 

mock'eth 
med'dlcd 
nier'ey 
maNny 

nature 
neigbvbo^T 

naHioii 


towHedge  Ob-fei- 

Lefibn  others 

lit'tle  over 
laftHng 

lyHng  obicit 


Poignant  thirf'iy 
Patience  up.onY 
Pardon  ufeV'-J 

pacing  yilfain 

pei'"V  wifely 
waiter 
preUnce  without' 

Prof'!t  wit'nefs 
prudent  wirdom 

people  wa]kveth 

MeaYon  whcth'cr 

rend'er  wKth'sr 

rightly  Ad'am 

re-venge'  A't!,cns 

re-ftram*  A^bef 

rf^y  A\hab 

AlWk 

rath'er  Af'ric 

r*.pr6oP  Am'brofe  . 

running  A!'pi1:e 
righteous  Am'mon 

Se-led'  Al'frcd 

layings  Al'ba 

fWer  Al'ban 

JolMiers  A^te 

fud'dea  ATia 

&'<fMg  Bag'dat 

fev'en  Ba'bel 

fpeak'eth  Bet'ty 

fov/eth  Backer 

Stop'peth  Brit'ifli 

fureHy  Brit'ain 

fWger  Brutus 

Ihut'teth  BrJt'ons 

iparVth  Bour'bon 

acori^eth  Belial 

ib-ik^eth  Bac'chus 

fimple  Befl'ia 

{em'pers  Gai^us 
them-felves'  Caffius 

taking  CyVus 

twenty  GVfar 

therefore  Cc/tyS 

teachers  Gor'inth 

treaf'nres  CaiYo 

toff'eth  Canaan 

tend'etb  Gal'iph 
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G"o;n>eli  H,,r, 

Gar'thage  Ireland 

^an'na:  IYi/h 

Gneiss  In'dia 

Gon'fuls  in/die3 

Ga^to  javob 

Gatef'by  Ja^heth 

Gaf'ca  JVda!l 

G  a/ence  Joseph 

Cba^os  JaVjas 

DaV.d  Ju^ba 

Uer'vife  Knev'it 

Uigby  Lcw^is 

JJunf'more  LeVi 

Dub'lm  Lor/don 

ry  Ly\>n 

™'an  Lam'beth 

{Ja'i'iel  Lun'die 

Wmon  LuVii,s 

Doug'|as  J  ' 


,1V  y 


Eng'land  M^/bii 

Eden  Mfi'toti 

Ev"och  Mir'za 

Europe  Mor'pheus 

Egypt  MoYes 

£dVards  Mol'ly 

Eng'Iifh  Murray 

Enlace  MaVefofraJ 

Ervx  Mau^ny 

EfTex  MaYy 

Exiles  MoMoch 

kan'ny  Naxafl 

Fran'cis  AWvton 

£or*bes  AVma 

Gi  hon  PyrVlms 

Gen'tiles  Plaxto 

GuiMo  Phil'ip 

^er  mans  Pom'pey 

Grecian  PiYon 

Horner  PhaVaoh 

Hector  Phyllis 

H/dra  Phrygian 

Her'od  PierVy 

Hen'ry  Pi-erre' 

Hamp'den  Prixam 

He^Ien  Pu^ic 
Hamlet 


?  Parana 
Per%ns 
Pallets 
Pon'tifTs 
PaVan 
Quiiic't:'us 
QuasFtorj 
Ho%mans 
PoWm 
Rpck'wooW 
Rich'ards 
RoYen 
Sod'om 
Soj'dian3 
Span'ift 
Sid'ney 
ShakeVpeaf 
Suffolk 
Scot'tilh 
SciTiy 
Sex'tus 
Scotland 
Streph'on 

Savtan 
Sex'ton 
Ser'aph 
SyVen 

Trin/wel) 

^hi-e/h'ain 
Troxjans 
Tarxquin 
TuePday 
Tul'Jus 

Trib'uncs 
Thaxis 

M'fler 
VirViJ 

Ven'ice 
Vi-enj:c 

Voirti 

Winter 
Walk^ 
Wif'fant 
Wotlbn 
War\vick 
Za'ma 
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Of  Three  Syllables. 


Af-fer'tion 
at-tend'ed 
am-brovfial 
an-oth'er  . 
a-boundNetb 
ad-van'tage 
au-daVious 
a-pof'tles 
avre-a 
'  af-furxed 
ag'o-nies 
auf 'pi-ces 
al-livance 
arvbi-ter 
a-mufexment 
ad-joinving 
af-fec'ted 
at-ten'tion 
ad-dic'ted 
am-buf-cad< 
ab'fti-nence 
af-front'ing 
ab-hor-rence 

ap-polntvea 
aug-ment  ed 
animate 
af-cend'ed 
ad'a-mant 
a-bun'dance 

af-fcm'bly 
an-gel'ic 
an'i-mals 
art'ful-Iy 
ad-van'ces 
a-bridge'ment 
af-flic'tion 
af-cenTion 
ac'ci-dents 
al-lu-fion  . 
ap-plaudved 
aUo\vvance 
ap-plyNbig  • 
a-fun'der 
a-fyvlum 
arfcef-tors 
ar'ro-gance 
ac-co(lved 
ac-cep'ted 
ap-prizved 
aoquit'ted 


a-verTion 
ad'e-qnate 
af-fordved 
avn'o-rous 
a-batevment 
ap'pe-tite 
Be-gin'mng 
be-boldving 
bounvti-ful 
be-long'ing 
be-com'eth 
bit'ter-nefs 
boiPte-rous 
be-fievgers 
bar'rtkter 
bcaiOti-ful 
be-lievVd 
ben'e-ace 
be~fievged 
bap-tizNed 
beg'gar-y 
bc-havxiour 
barvba-rous 
be-Ilad'ded 
Cher'u-bim 
col-lec'tion 
crit'i-cife 
con-di'tion 
cred'it-ed 
com'pH-ment 
con'quer-ed 
cheervful-ly 
con-tent' ed 
con-cludved 
com-pan'ion 
chaftven-eth 
con-ten'tion 
con-dem'ned 
con'ftant-iy 
cor-rec'tion 
con-feff'eth 
cov'er-eth 
con-tent'ment 
coin-pafTiori 
com'mon-ly 
con-fid'er 
com'pa-ny 
ce-leil'ial 
carVi-val 
Qom-plete'iy 


con-veVience 
con-fum'mate 
ca-pri'cious 
com'bat-ants 
chron'i-cle 
con-tracrted 
com-niirTion 
con-vic'ted 
char'ac-ter 
chaf-tifevment 

con'tra-ry 
cboi'er-ic 
con-vul'fions 
eon-duc'ting 
cal'cu-late 
civ'i-life 
com-men'cing 
cen'tu-ries 
con-cep'tion 
con-fi-ft'ed 
com-pre-bend 
cel'e-bvate 
con-vin'ces 
creation 
cavpa-ble 
ccr-rup'ted 
cov'e-nant 
com-mit'ted 

cWi-ty 

cruxel-ty 
con'ju-rer 
critWifm 
cuf'tom-ers 
con-nec'ted 
ci-tavtion 
cor'o-net  _ 
com'plai-fant 
con-cert' ed 
con-nivvance 
com'hat-ed 
cit'i-zen 
careMefs-ly 
con-fult'ed 
con-trivVnce 
De-celtviul 
de-prevciate 
dif-trib'utc 


def-nircd 
de-vifxcth 
di-yidved 


dli-cre'rioti 
de-fer'reth 
de-ftnic'tion 
de-ftroy'ed 
de-fend'ing 
dif-cov'er 
de-li'cious 
def'tin-ed 
de-mean'oui 
duvbi-ous 
de-featNed 
de-vot'ed 
diffi-pate 
dif-tem'per 
dif-tend7ed 
dif-orMer 
de-fpair^ng 
difmenifbef 
dif-lod;ged 
dif'tan-ces 
de-duc'tions 
de-voHlons 
de-part'ed 
di-rec'ted 
de-ligbt-iul 
dif-tin'guii^ 
de-ludved 
dif-tinc'tiorv 
dif-cord'ant 
dif-com-po^v 
dig'ni-ty 
dif;n-cult 
du-raNtion 
do-mhVion 
de-fcend'ant 
de-mer'it 
de-firvous 
do-mef'tic 
dif-niountvcd 
de-tefl'ed 
dif'fer-ent 
di-min'ifb 
duVi-tul 
de-ploring 
Ex-crefceiiee 
eaTi4y 
e-pU'tle 
ev'e-ry 
ef.teemved 


ex-pec'ted 
e^qual-Iy 
ex-altVth 
en'e-mies 
,  ex-am'ple 
ex-peMients 
en'ter-eth 
eg'lan-tine 
ech'o-ed 
en-no^blbg 
ep'i-fode 
em'bry-o 
«?m'i-nent 
ex-tol'led 
ef»capxing 
ex-hor^ing 
cx-cur'fion 
en^er~gy 
em-pur'ples 
ex-pref'five 
ex-ult'ing 
£n-tirevly 
en-ter-tainA 
€n-Iar^ged 
ex-tend'ed 
ex-tremevIy 
ex-haufl^ed 
el'e-gant 
e-movtion 
ex'cel-Ience 
el'o-quent 
cx'qui-fite 
ex-torOed 
e-norWus 
en-am'our 
en-trea^ties 
ear'nefi-nefs 
Fa-mil'iar 
fur'nifh-ed 
fol/low-eth 
foori/h-nefs 
for-give'nefs 
for-fak^eth 
fuVi-ous 
fan-taf'ric 
faVour-ite 
fin'ifh-ed 
fac'ul-ty 
fam'i-Iy 
fef'ti-vals 
fore-run'ner 


forVner«Iy  L 
fie-ti'tioiis 
fre-quent'ed 
Gen'e-rous 
glbM-Qi^ 
gen'e-ral 
gath'er-eth' 
~"  gaiVty 
gi-g&n'tic 
glut'ton-y 
grav'i-ty 
gen'iMne 
gal'le-ry 
grat'i-tude 
KoVs^ev'er 
hon'our-eth 
hon'our-ed 
hardNen-eth 
har-mo'nious 
happi  -nefs 
hur'ri-cane 
^  ky%-ciifths 
'  hef'i-tate 
harvmo-nize 
barxbin-ger 
Inivto-ry 
ho/ri-ble 

jn-greMients 
jn'jji-ry 

in'no-cent 

in-fid'ious 

in-flruc'ted 

in-fa^tiate 

in-diiVcd 

in-quiVies 

ir'ri-tates 

in-trep'id 
in'fin-ite 
jrn-meVliate 
in-fec'tion 
im'pre-cate 
im'po-tent 
in-fo-much' 
in-dul'ged 
im-portxant 
in-fpirviiig 
m-fpec'tor 
in'fi-del 

in-ac'tion 
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in-trin'ilc 
in'/a-Hes 
inwnor/al 
in-fec'ted 
jm-pa*tient 
jtfi-menfe'ly 
ni'ter- view 
jn'ter-val 
in-vert'ed 
Juf'ti-fy 
joc'a-Iar 
jolli-ty 
jef'fa-mine 
Length'efc-ed 
JuxWy 
lib'er-ty 
lan'guiflj-ed 
leth  ar-gies 
JeiTure-ly 
lev'i-ty 
Iim'it-ed 
JiveNJi-hood 
!<5vVI-ty 

Mi£fqr*tune 
nie-iovdious 
myr'i-ads 

mi-li'tia 
mif-con'duQ 
meditates 
man'u.fcripts 
mul'ti-tudes 
mel'o-dy 
maj'ef-ty 
mourn  YiiJ-Iy 
lnur'der-oiis 
ma-jef'tic 
mem'o-ry 
min'if-ter 
mi^a^dea 
mod'e-rate 
men'a-ces 
me-chan'ic 
mar'i-ncrs 
mod'ef-ty 
mortxga-ges 
Nat'u-ral 
ne-gortiate 
novble-man 
no-vi'tiate 
nightMn-gale 
Jiavked-nc  fs 
uar-raHioii 


ob-duVate 
out-ra^geous 

o-be\dient 

o-beyved 

op-preffeth 

orvna-rnent 

of-fi'ciate 

oc-cav£ons 

o-pin'ion 

ob'ili-nate 

pf'fries 

ob-laxtions 

ob-ferv'er 

ob-nox'ious 

ob-ftruc'tior.j 

Hiy./I'cian 

pro-phet'ic 

poiVbn-ous 

prof'Ji-gate 

pal'li-ates 

pov'er-tv 

pro-feff'inj 

per-ftfiouf 

per<:civvcft 

pe-cu'liar 

pen'u-ry 

prev'aJent 

pun'iili-ed 

per-en'niai 

pof-fefTion 

pro-verb'iai 

prof'e-cute 

partri-arch 

pro-lif'ic 

pag'ean-try 

pive-ty 

pen'i-tence 

pro-dunces 

per-lpir\;ng 

pro-cur'in^ 

prec/i-pi<?e 

pro-dig''ious 

pin'na-cie 

paf'Ten-gers 

pen'e-trat« 

par'a-cifc 

po-et^ic 

pleaf'an-try 

per-ni'cious 


par*ent-age 

per-miffion 

pre-dic'tion 

pafTc-ver 

per-fe-vere^ 

pun'ifh-ment 

per-mit'ted 

pof'fi-My 

pro«vivfions 

pref'er-ence 

po-liternefs 

priVate-Iy 

partvner-fhip 

pen'five-ly 

pleaPing-ly 

per'ma-nent 

prc-trao'ting 

pre-ma-turev 

Quai'i-ties 

qualify 

Ee-prcachMng 

re~ceiv'vetb 

re-fuTetfi 
-  re-gardveth 

re-pro 

rc-wardVtli 
re-frovVr 
ra-paveious 
rev'e-nue 
re-proVed 
re-turn'eth 
rem'e-dy 
read'i-Iy 
re-ferv'ed 
re-veared 
rav'a-ging 
rhet'o-ric 
riv'u-let 
rc-trievving 
ren'dez-vous 
rem'e-dies 
re-cordved 
*  rejections 
re4ue'taiice 
^re-fifl'lefs 
Vre-Juc'tant 
re-belTicm 
rc-volvred 
ruvin-ous 
rc-fpec'tivc 
ra'iloiva) 
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re-ful'gent 
re-fplen'dent 
re-lin;quilh 

re-cep'tion 
rav'en-o'us 
ref'i-dence 
reg'u-lar 
re-volt'ed 
re-build'ing 
re-moOeft 
re-new^al 
re-pulf'ed 
re-latxed 
re-ceiT'es 
Sen'ten-ces 
{Wder-ers 
fovber-ly 
fen'fi-bie 
fuf-fi'cient 
fiim'u-lates  < 
fat'if-fy 
fae'ri-iege 
furevti-ihip 
fud'den-ly 
ful'len-nefs' 
fur-prifNed 
fcim'i-tars 
fug-geft'ed 
fen'ten-ced 
fuf-pee'ted 
fub'fti-tutc 
fuitVble 
fu-pineNly 
fuc-cef  five 
fub-fift'ed 
fim'i-lar 
fen-faNtion 
fm-cere^ly 
fup-preiT'ing 
fpec-tavtor 
i>l'la-ble 
fep'a-rate 
fav'a-ges 
*  fneakvmg-nefs 
ftrat'a-gcm 
fyrn'pa-thize 
ic-crcOcd 
fuf-pi'cion 
lbl'i-tudes 
fuf-pcnd'cd 
Treach'er-y 
texdiouf-nefc 


ter-nf'ic 
tranf-lat^ed 
tre-men'dous 
tranf-portNing 
tor'tur-ed 
tri-umph'ant 
trav'el-ler 
tri-buxnal 
tyr'an-nife 
ten'der-ly 
Un-der-takesx 
an-hap'py 
un-eaNfy 
uvfu-al 
iin-trod'den 
un-der-neatbx 
u^ni-verfe 
un-taitat^ed 


un-guardxed 
u-nltNed 
VVri-ous 
vic'to-ry 

van'i-ty 
vi'o-lent 
vifi'ual-lers 
vU'lan-ous 
vehe-ment 
'vig'or-ous 
vigilant 
vcx-aNtion 
vPo-lets 
ven'tui-ing 
Won'der-ful 
wan'ton-nefs 
wan'der-ing 
Yef'ter-day 
Au-guf'tus 
Avbra-ham 
Af'ri-ca 
Al-can'der 
A-chil'les 
.  An-drovcles 
Ar-nmMa 
A-man'da 
Al-bnnis 
A-pol'lo 
■  Ar'de-a 
A-grip;pa 
Av'en-tiDe 
Ath'el-ny 
Af'dru-bal 


A-milxar 
Af'ri-can 
Al-bavni 
Ad-her'bal 
An'to-ny 
A-caPto 
Ap'pen-inc 
Bdel'H-um 
Bo-noMiis  , 
BoVe-as 
Bab'y-lon 
Ben'ja-min 
Ber-muMas 
Bar-bavdces 
Brig'an-tincs 
Bacftri-ans 
Bac'tri-a 
Bab'bing-ton 
Bur'gun-dy 
CrocWik 
Cant-byvfta 
Car-naVo 
Car'o-line 
Chal'de-an 
Chal'de-a 
'Gaxnaan-ites 
Gor'y-don 
Cyn'thi-a 
Gun'ning-harn 
Cic'e-ro 
Da-ri^us 
DeHi-a 
De-cemVus 
Dexi-ty 
E-piVus 
Eu-phraNtcs 
E4iviah 
E4ixza 
EuH)u-lus 
Ev'er-ard 
E-ne*as 
jE-gaHes 
E-livfha 
E-axcian 
Ef'qui-line 
Fa-bri'tius 
BWi-da 
FloVi~o 
FuYi-us 

Go-nior'rah 
Gc-nova 


OeVi-i 

Gal-gaxcus 

Ha-vil'ah 

Hid'de-kei 

Hoxtfie-a 

Ha-var/nah 

HarVi-ot 

Har'ring-ton 

Ham'il-ton 

Ho-raxtius 

Han'ni-bai 

Her'cu-les 

Her-nixci 

Hi-emp'fal 

It'a-ly 

Ifra-el 

I-bexrus> 

I-taJ'ians 

Jofixah 
ju-dexa 
Jon'a-than 
Ju-gur'tha 


Ar-ti-fi'ciai 
af-feotaYion 
ad-mo-ni'tions 
ap-pre-hend'ed 
a-greexa-ble 
ap-pre-hen'Gve 
axmi-a-ble 
a-bil'i-ties 
a-bun'dant-ly 
a-ban'don-ed 
ac-a-dem'ic 
an-tag'o-nift 
ac'tu-al-ly 
al'le-go-ry 
ad-van'ta-ges 
ab'fo-lute-ly 
ac-cordxing-ly 
ap-pli-caxtions 
am-baf'ia-dors 
al-ter'na-tive 
af-tron'o-mers 
al-ter-axtioa 
al-to-geth'er 
af-ton'ilh-ed 
at-ten'tive-ly 
ad'mir-a-ble 


c 

Juxni-us 
Juxpi~ter 
Lu-crextlus 
Lv~cexum 
Lyd'i-a 
Lvd'i-an 
Lyb'i-a 
Luxper-cal 
Lo-ren'zo 
Lan'caf-ter 
Mac'e-don 
Man'chef-ter 
Mae'ca-bees 
Ma-til'da 
'Mont'ea-gle 
Ma-rixus 
Mef-Gxas 
Mic-ip'fa 
Mo-rixah 
JSTerVi-i 
Of'ter-vald 
OPtra-goth 
Pen'te-coft 
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Plivfli-da 

Par'i-del 

Pa-tri'cians 

Ple-bexian 

Pe-IiNdes 

Pan'the-us 

Pyth'i-as 

Pa-lexmon 

Pliil'o-mel 

Phi-lairder 

Rom'u-lus 

Sen'e-ca 

Soc'ra-tes 

Syr'i-a 

Sol'o-mon 

Sam'u-el 

SaUf'but-v 

Sat'y-rus 

Soph'o-clcs 

Sic'i-iy 

Sem-proVuis 

Sa-gi  m' turn 

Sa-gim'tmes 


Scip'i-o 

Scyth'i-a-;s 

Scyth'i-a 

ShrewPbur-y 

Syxra-cufe 

SerVi-us 

Sen'a-tors 

South-amp' ton 

Ta-naxis 

Tan'ta-lus 

Tarxta-ry 

Tri-um'vir 

Tvr-eon'nel 

Tar  qui-nius 

Til'bur-v 

Tui'li-us 

Thef'fa-Iy 

TewkPbur-y 

U-lyfTes 

Vol-turma 

Ve-nextian 

Vol-caxno 

Yar'i-co 


Table  III,    Of  Four  Syllables. 

a-dorxa-ble  ac-quaiavtan-ces  ac-count\a-bIe 

ad-vei-tiPes  ac-knowxled-ged  ad'ver-fa-ries 

a-dul'ter-er  ac-com'plifti-mcnt  ad'e-quate-ly 

am-biu-caxdoes  ad-van-tavgeous  ab-o-li'tion 

au-thor'i-ty  ae-com'pluVed  an-tic'i-pate 

a-bil'i-ty  aWo-lirtion  a-bol'iih-ed 

ab-flrac'ted-Iy  an  i-ma-ted  acftu-at-ed 

al-lev'i-ates  ac-kno  Pledge-  a-eYi-al 

auxtho-riz-ed         men*  Ben~e-fi'cial 

ap-pro-baxtion  ap-pa-ri'tions  be-uev'o-bnt 

ab-furd'i  ty  ad-ver'tife-ment  be-nef  i-c:tii 

ac-com'pa-ny  am-big'u-ous  be-nev'o-ierwe 

a-greeVi-bly  ar-til'le-ry  bar-bar'i-ty 

ad-di'tion-al  an'i-mat-ing  be-at'i-tuds 

af-pei7i-ty  a-pof  o-gy  ben-e-rac':> '  r 

af-ton'ifli-ment  ac-cla-maxtions  beauYi-ful-iy 

anx-ixe-ty  #  ag'gra-vat-ed  be-wil'dcr-ed 

a-ritl/met-ic  ac-tiv'i-ty  ben-c-dic'tion 

av-a-ri'cious  a:iNnver-a-ble  ben-ePi-cenc< 

ad-mi-raxtion  an-tiq'ai-ty  Gon-tent'ed-ly 

ad-m  i  n'i  f-ter  ag'o-i  \  iz-i  ng  c  a-l  am '  i-t  i  c  ^ 

ad-ven'tur-er  ac-cefG-ble  cpr'e-mo-ny 

ag-i-taxtion  al-ter'nate-iy  coa-tin'ii- I 

anx-ixe-ties  a-lac'ri-ty  cui-ti-vaxtion 

af-iec'tjion-ate  ap-pa-raxtus  cir-cu-laYion 

ap-prc*hcn' lions  ac-cuf  tom-ed  cel'c-b ra-lcd 


eon-fid'er-ed 
com'fort-a-ble 
cap'ti-vat-ing 
con-tin'u-ed 
com'par-a-ble 
chi-rner'i-cal 
corn-par' i-fon 
ctv'i-Iiz-ed 
ca-taf'tro-phe 
con-u\{Vent-iy 
con'fe-quen-ces 
con-tiiVu-ance 
con-tra-dic'tions 
con-flUu'tions 
|  com-po-fi'tions 
coun-ter-minvmg 


con-ven  tu-ai 
con-fefTion-al 
ccn-lpb-'a-tors 
com-buf'ti-ble 
con-fid'er-ing 
chrif-tian'i-ty 
con-fpic'u-ous 
com-pc-ti'tion 
ca-pit'u-late 
com'pli-cat-ed 
cel'e-bvat-ing 
con-fpir'a-cy 


coun-ier-iiiui   1       *  . 

coun-tei-fei^ments  com-ims  ni-ty 


con-ver-faHion 
con-com'i-tants 
con-tem-pla^tion 
cxm-fum-m  action 
con-tcm'plat-ing 
cir-cum'fe-rence 
cir-cum-fcrib^ed 
cir'cum-ftan-ces 
com-pre-henTive  if-pofiUon 
*om-pre-lK;nd'ed  de-for  im-ty 
cap-tiv'i-ty 
con-tin'u-ing 
cruxci-fi-ed 
con-dem-naYion 
cov'et-ouf-neis 
ca-pac'i-ty 
coin-muyni-oates 
com-mif'e-rate. 
con-tig'u-ous 
com'mon-ai-ty 


ca-lam'i-ty 
cre-duTi-ty 
ccn'fti-tu-ted 
cer'e-mo-nies 
cer-e-movniaI 
eon-nf'cat-ed 
con-fter-naVion 
con'fe-quent-ly 


co^ve^cnt-lv  f*§mM 
com-mif'fion-ed  f:1]?*  ™?* 
coii-grat'u-late  ^H^JA 

dom-i-navtion 
de-n'cien-cies 
dif-u-nitxcd 
de-gcn'er-ate 
dil-fi-pavtion 
del'i-cate-ly 
dif-eoVer-les 
dif-con'fo-late 
dc-fi'cien-cy^ 
dom-i-neer]ing 
de-tcr'min-bg 
de-tef'ta-ble 
di-vcrTi-ty 

di-^uVj-ty 

dif-orMer-ed 
dif-en-cbant'ed 
de-lib'er-ate 
dil'a-to-ry 

En-cour'age-ment  ex'e-cra-ble 
em-u-laHion  ex'i-gcn-ey 

cx-peM-ence       ev-o-lu  W s 

en-ter-tain^ed     ex-tm  gmm<d 
en-ter-tainxmcnt  e-quiv  a-lent 
en-dan*ger-ing  ef-Wcious 
ex-pe-di'tion 
ef-fec'tu-al 
extri-cat-ing 
ef'fi-ca-cy 
ev'i-dent-Iy 
ex-ce(  Tivc-ly 
e-ter'ni-ty 
ex-em'pla-ry 
ev-er-laftving 


cbar'i-ta-bk 
con'tu-me-ly 
Dif-trib'ut-ing 
di-min'ifh-ed 
de-liv'er-ed 
der'o-gat-ing 
def-o-iaNtion 
def'pi-CcU)le 


.ef-tabTifh-ment 

e-ter'nal-ly 

cr-roxne-ous 

ex-trav'a-gant 

ex-e-cuYion 

ex-trem'i-ty 

ex-pec-tavtioss 

en-am'our-ed 

en-ter-tainxing 

ex-ul-ta'tion 

em'i-nent-ly 

ex-am' in-ed 

en-cWber-cd 

ex-pla-na'tioB 

ex'er-cif-ed 

en-counHer-ed 

ed-u-caYion 

ex-cla-maNtio!> 

ex-trem'i-ties 

ex'cr-cif-es 

ex-hor-ta'tioiw 


de-ter'min-ate 
dif'fi-cul-ties 
dif 'fi-cul  ty 
de-ter'min-ed 
dif-ib-iuYion 
dim-i-nuYions 
di  f-cov'er-ed 
dif-cov'er-efl 
dif-ap-pearxed" 
dif'fi-pat-cd 
dif-cov'e-ry 
dif-trib'ut-ed 
dil-pir'it-ed 


dif-con-tent'ed  elWt-ed 
de-liv'er-ance  e-labo-rate 
dif-bon'our-ed 
dif'fer-en-ces 
dif-ap-pointxed 


con  ie-qucnL-ijr   

cor-re~lpond'ence  dif-o-beMience 
con'fe-crat-ed       di  f-qufe-tude 


cuf'tom-a-ry 
ci-vil'i-ties 
com-men'da-ble 
Son4b-lavtlons 
con-trib'ut-ing 


de-liv'cr-ers 
de-lir'i-ous 
de-mol'ifh-ed 
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en-rap'tur-ed 
e-tbeVe-al 
en-livNen-ea 
em-ble-mat'ic 
ex'e-cut-ed 
cl'e-gant-ly 
ex'cel-len-cy 
ef-pc'cial-ly 


de-moi  un-cu     —      ™  -  , 
de-mon'ftrat-ingex-ceed  ing-ly 
dec^h-ravtion     cn-deav  our-ing 


ef-fem'in-ate 
cn-com'paff-ed 
ex-trav'a-gance 
er-u-di'tion 
e-maNciat-ed 
en-tbuTi-afm 
ef-ti-maHioji 
ef'ti-ma-ble 
en-dan'ger-ed 
en-fan'guin-ed 
e-qual'i-ty 
em'if-fa-ries 
en-thu'fi-aft 
en-livxen~ing 
ex-af'per-atc 
ex-ba-lavtion 
e-lec'tri-cal 
en-vcn'om-cd 
en'ter-prif-cs 
en-vixron-ed 
For-gct'ful-riek 


Kf"natt  y  !n'tert5P  ted  im-pet'Lus 
&H\tbk  .m*°?>"7  jn-at-ten'tion 
m-tun-t7  im-prif'on-ed  in-orxdi-nate 
faW-a-bly    in-ftru-mentkl  id'i-o-tifm 

jg'no-mi-ny 
im-paxtient-ly 
in-ter'pre«ter 
m-fH-tuxtions 


fe-Iic'i-ty 
faVour-a-ble 
fi-del'i-ty 
forbii-da-ble 
for*ti-fi-ed 


jn-juVi-ofts 
in-caxpa-ble 
.      ^-r  in-fuf-fi'cient 
jn-te!  li-gcnce  in-teg'ri-ty 
in-for-raaxtion  in-i-q'ui-ties 


in-ger/u-ous 
Jirawiite-ly 
*n-dexeen-cy 
in-gioYuous 

trauMu-lent-ly  m-ter-poPed 
fu-neVe-al  im-ag'm-inP' 
ra-tiixri-ties 
Gen'e-ral-Iy 

generations  im-mexd7ateTy  ii^pu^tTes 
gmdaal-Iy      im^ta^ng  im-per-fec'tions 
gio  n-fi-ed       im-pregW-ble  m^f'/a-ble 
gene-rouf-ly    im-pu-taxtion  im-peVi-al 
gar  ri-fon-ed  in-vet'er-atc 
Habitations  in-del'i-ble 
Iiu-mil'i-ty  in-her'i-tance 
hy-poe'ri-fy  in-dof'tri-ous 
hof'pi-ta-ble  in-dig'ni-ties 
hu-man'i-ty  in-fir'mi-ties 
ha-bit'u-al  in-difTer-ent 
kixmor-ouf-ly  iiwenTi-bly 
har-moxniouf-Iy  in-fi  ex'i-ble 
hon'our-a-ble 
hif-toVi-an 


in-ter-poPefl 
in-fur-rec'tion 
jn-ter-mit'ted 
ini-raod'er-ate 
jn-fti-gavtions 
'in-quixe-tude 
im-ped'i-ment 
La-boVI-oiis 

.   -:r;— —  lux-uVi-ous 
m-difTer-ence  Iuxmi-na-ry 
m-quif'i-tivc  fu^na-ries 
m-fal'li-bly  Jam-eu-tavtions 
m'no-cent-ly  le-gif-Javtive 
in-cuVa-ble  ilt-i-gsftion 
m-ter-rup'tions  Med-i-tavtions 

r.  —     m-ten/per-ate  i:ior-tal'i-ty 

m-con-vexnient  in-tem'per-ance  mu-nrf'i^it 
m-ixi>daxtioii    im-pofTi-ble  mif'er-a-bly 
MoPa-try'       im-pre-caxtions  man'i-feft-ed 
m-hab  it-ed      in-dig-naxtion  melWho-Iy 
i-do  a-trous     iml-tat-ed  medicaments 
i-dol  a-ters       ui-ter-mifTion  mag-nif'i-cence 
in-dem'm-ty  ffiit-i-gaxtion 
myf-tevri-ous 
mul'ti-pli-ed 
mif'er-a-ble 
mor'ti-fi-ed 
mat'ri-mo-ny 
muxtu-al-ly 
nie-moVi-al 
mag-niPi~cent 
mat-ri-movniaJ 
ma-lig'ni-ty 
ma-lev'o-lent 


hef 'i-tat-ing 
IioFpi-ta-bly 
hef'i-tat-ed 
hof-tiri-ties 
In-cred'i-ble 


In-faxtia-ble 

m-ter-rap'ted  im-ag'iri-ed 

Im-pixe-ty  im~movxa-ble 

i  m-puV  ky  im-bol  dven-ed 

in-feVi-or  in-ter-cept'ing 

in-di-caxtions  in-ter-wovveji 

in'ti-ma~cy  in-hab'i-tant 
I  m-per'ti  -nence  im-merif'i-ty 

i  n' t  i-mat  e-ly  i  M  a  f '  t  r  i-ou  s 

in-dig'ni-ty  i-dol'a-tries 

im-pevri-ous  il~Iuxmin-ed 

in-grat'i-tude  i  n-ftu'/i-ble 

ui-cIl-naHions  im-bofxon>ed 


ma-teVi-a!s 
mi-nor'i-ty 
mil'i-ta-ry 
rna-tuxri-ty 
mod-e-raxtion 
man'i-fefl-]  v 

niath-e-mat'ics 
mu-nic'i-pal 
mag-nan'i-mous 
man-u-fac'tures 
mal-e-dic'tion 
mod'e-rat-ed 
mif-cre-atxed 
ma-jor'i-ty 
marxvel-Iouf-Jy 
min'i-a-ture 
mpxmen-ta-ry 
mi-rac'u-lous 
ATec'ef-fa-ry 
ne-cef'fi-ty 
no-toxri-ous 
not-with-ftand''inp 
nat'u-ral-Iy 
ne-go-tiaxtions 
nev-er-the-ieiV 
ne-cef'G-ties 
no-bil'i-ty 
non-coii-forxmifls 
nev-er-end'ing 
ne-cef'fi-tous" 
Ob^i-na^y 
op-proxbri-ous 
op-e-raxiions 
ob'lti-nate-ly 
o«ver-\yhe!m'cd 
o-ri-ent'al 
o-rig'in-al 
ob-lexqui-ous 
ob-fer-vartions 
oc-cu-paxtion 
ob-flrep'er-ous 
o-ver-takxing 
or-na^.nent'ed 
ob-li-gaxt;ons 
o-ver-joyxcd 
o-ver-liear'ir.p 
oc-caxfion-ed 
oi>po-ilrtion 
ce'eu-pi-ed 
ob-fcuxri-tv 
o-ver-turn'cd 
orxdi-ns^y 


c 

om-nip'o-tent  rea^fon-a-ble 
Pro-portion-ed  re-cov'er-ing 
pre-dom'in-ant  re-markxa-ble 
per-fid'iouf-nefs  re-cov'er-ed 
pre-iiimp'tii-ous  re-cep'ta-cles 
per-ad-ven'ture  re-pre-fent/ed 
prov-o-eaxtions  re-ech'o-ed 
pre-pcf'ter-ous  rev-o-lnHions 
prof'it-a-ble  reg'u-Jar-ly 
phi-lof'o-pher 
par-tic'u-lars 
pe-cuvliar-ly 
"pre-fer'va-tive 
pro-voNca-tives 
pal-li-a*tion 
pre-cip'i-tate 
pof-ter'i-ty 
polit/i-cai 
proph'e-fi-ed 
per-fe-cuxtions 
pre-fer-vaHion 
prin'ci-pal-ly 

per-fc-veNrance  re-cip'rocal 
•  piinc-til!i-QU3  rec-re-avtion 
pro-prixe-ty 
per-pet'u-al 
pro]>o-fi't!on 
prov-i-den'tial 
phi-lofophy 
prof-e-cuxtion 
pre-caNri-ous 


21  ] 

Ipon-ta^neouf-Iy  ter-raVjiie-ous 


fpee-u-lavtion 
fu-per-firtion 
fo-lem'ni-ties 
fub-fer'vi-ent 
fac'ri-fi-ces 
fuf-fi'cient-Iy 
fiig'rna-tiz-ed 
fal-u-taNtions 
rec-ol-lec'ting  far-caf'ti-cal 
ref-ur-rec'tion  fuf-fi'cien-cy 
ree-on-cilxing  fym-pa-thet'ic 
re-pof-ief'fion   flu-pi d'i-ty 
rep-a-raxtion  fim-plic/i-ty 
re-mem'bran-cer  fa-gac'i-ty 
I  ref'o-iute-ly  fo-lic'i-tous 
rep-u-taxtion  fter-il'i-ty 
re-in-forcexrnent  fo-1  i  c'i -tude 
rc-cov'er-y  fov'e-reign-ty 
re-al'i-ty  fur-ren'der-ing 
ref-to-raNtion  fol'i-ta-ry 
re-mem'ber-ing  fol'em-niz-ed 
fe-quef 'ter-ed 
fo-lil'o-quy 
re-in~:ftatxed  fer'vice-a-ble 
rec-om-mend'ed  fac/ri-fi-ced 
rec'om-penf-ed  ffcren'u-ouf-Jy 


fit'u-a-ted 
fo-lid'i-ty 
fe-ren'i-ty 
fup-pli~caxtion 


fu-per-fedxed 
fal'u-ta-ry 
Ter-ref'tri-al 
trib-u-laNtions 
tran-quil'li-ty 
tab'cr-na-cle 
tu-mul'tu-ous 


ra-pid'i-ty 
re-ef-tab'lifh 
re-Iig'ion-ifts 
rep-re-fen  t/ing 
pre-pof-fef 'fion  rec-on~eilexment  fo-cixe-ties 
pen-e-traxtion    ref-ti-tuxtion  fen-ti-ment/al 
par-tic'i-pate  Sin-cer'i-ty 
per-plex'i-ty  fu-pevri-ors 
paf'iion-ate-Jy  fu-per'fiu-ous 
prof-per'i-ty  fep'a-rat-ed 
pat'ri-mo-ny  fat'if-fi-ed 
pen-i-ten'tial  lb-brixc-ty 
SttVi  -fi%d        i  ex  r  i  -ou  f-n  e  f s 
prof-a-naxtion  fo-cixe-ty 
pref  'er-a-ble  fe-cuyri-ty 
pre-rog'a-tive  fanc'ti-fi-ed 
jjro-hio'it-ed  fe-ver'i-tv 
pro-prixe-tors    fat-lf-fW'tiog  trep-i 
per-emp'to-ry    fit-u-ation        ter  rl-to-ry 
Qual'i-fi-ed       fa-tixc-ty  ty-ran'ni-cal 
qua-ter'ni-on     fexri-oui-ly  tem'per-ate-Iy 
l<i-dic'u-lous     fub'lu-na-ry  the-ol'o-gy 
fc- foliations     fen'nVa-lifts  trib'u-ta-ry 
fe-fpecYful ] y    fub-m if 'five-3 y  trib'ii-t a-ries 
rc-mem'ber-ed   fi-mil'i-tude  tef'ti-mo-ny 
re-ps-ti'tion      fo-li-loquies  tri-umph'antJy 


Un-der-ffcand'ings 
im-pun'ifh-ed 
un-der-takxing 
ti-ni-ver'fal 
un-forxtu-nate 
un-nat'u-ral 
un-re-pent'ed 
un-de-Iayxed 
un-con-fumxed 
un-nunVber-ed 
un-cor-rup'ted 
un-doubt^ed-ly 
un-mer'it-ed 
un-mindYul-nef* 
iHi-un'ew-ed 
un-ex-pec'ted 
un-fhei'ter-ed 
un-noHi-ced 
un-will'ing-ly 
un-cer'tain-ty 
un-fre-quent'ed 
un-gen'er-ous 
un-af-fec'ted 
nn-uxfu-al 
uYu-aUy 
un-weaxri-ed 
un-eaxu-nefs 
un-be-com'ing 
un-per-ceivxed 
un-de-cayxing 
un-der-takxeri 
un-fath'om-ed 
un-Iet'ter-ed 
un-hon'our-ed 
un-ten'a-ble 
un-ac-quaint'ed 
un-cbai-tifxed 
un-dif-mayxed 
un-al^ter-ed 
tran  f-cen  d'ent-ly  un-hal'I  ow-ed 
ter'ri-to-ries      un-changeNa-bl  e 
tem-pel7tu-ous 
tol;cr-a-ble 
trep-i-da^tion 


un~ap-prizNed 
un-cor-rec'ted 
un-de-fcrv'ed 
un-e'qual-led 
un-tx-an/plcd 
un-pro-vokved 
u-fur-paNtion 
un-a-dornNed 
un-en'vi-ed 
un-pol-lutxcd 
un-cr-c-aOcd 


an-ref^plt-ed 
un-pit'i-ec! 
uh-re-lte^e3 
urt-fpeakva-ble 
uivcoVour-ed 
uti-re-ven'ged 
uri-eavplcxyved 
un-Im-prov^ed 
un-mr'aifh-ed 
un-re-mit/ting 
uti-fulTt-ed 
un-con- 
un-fet'ter-ed 
un-con-ceiyNed 
uti-par'a-dife 
un-val'ii-ed 
Vi-o4aYioii 
val'u-a-ble 
ve-rac'i-ty 
va-rixe-ty 
vtxo4at-ed 
vif'ion-a-ry 
vol;im-ta-ry 
ve-loe'i-ty 
vin-di-caVion 
veiVer-a-ble 
vir-gin'i-ty 
veg'e-ta-bles 
vic-tovn-oiis 
vi\>4at-mg 

Ta 

*4}pm4-n£lioii 

'  Kr-ti-n'cial-ly 
a-poth'e-ca-ry 
ac-corn'mo-dat-ed 
al-ie-vi-avtion 
au-ni4ii4aYion 
fi-rith-nie-ti'cians 
af-fa*iri-ty 
a^(l-davi-ty  < 
ep-prox-i-mavtiou 

'  an-UcVpat-ing 
ad-mi  li'if-ter-ing 
ac-com'pa-ni-cd 
a-greeVoie-nefs 

ac-com'pamy4ng 
ad-mi  n-i-ltraHion 
ac-ten'u-at-?d  , 


[ 


vl-cif'fi-tuds 
W!iom-fo-ev'er 
vtfhat-fo-ertr  er 
w  hence-  fo-ev'er 
\von'der-M4  v 
where-fo-e^er 
Ar'if-to-tle 
A-themi-an 
An:tig'o>nus 
Ag-ri-geu'tines 
Af-fyr'i-a 
An-a-charf'is 
x\-ravbi-an 
Ar-tax-erx'es 
An-ti-o-chiis 
APmovne-ans 
Au-ric'iirUs 
A-mer'i-ca 
Ag-a-t1iiyas 
Af-ri-caiias 
Ar-meiii-a 
Al'ex-ari-der 
Ar-caxdi-aa 
bab-v-Ion'ith 
Baf'ket-mak-ei 
Bar-baMi-an 
Bar-baVi-ans 
Bri-tan'ni-a 
3ra^en-ba-iy 


a  ] 

Con4tan.'t>a 
Gal-lif-traHus 
Gol-la-ti\ius 
Can-u4e?ds 
Ge-ci);i-a 
Di-o>'e-nc$ 
De-mo  f'the-nes 
De4ph7p-bus 
De-naYi-i  * 
Da-um'vi-ri 
E4if/a-beth 
Eu-rip'i-des 
Foth'er4n-gay 
Feb'ru-a-vy 
Hez-e-klvah 
Hy-pavci-a 
Hp-raHi-i 
Hof-tiFf-us 
jer-o-bo'am 


Je-raMa4em 
Je-k)%'a-phat 
Jer-e-miVa 
Iifnif-idj-ling 
Lo^tliaVi-o 
Lu-ereYi-a 
Lou'don-der-ry 
La-vm'i-a 
Meii-dae;u4ii3 
Mit-ta-thivas 


Mac-ca-fceVi 

Me-di-avtcr 

Maf-fiiwf'fa 

Ne-he-mixah 

Nu-mid'i-a 

Nir-ijiid'i-aii 

04ym'pi-a 

Ter-uVi-an 

PexUa-bor-ougli 

Pom-pil'i-us 

Phar-faTi-a 

Quin-til'i-an 

Re4io-boNam 

Sa-maVi-a 

Shal-ma-neTcr 

Sep-tim'i-us 

Sar-din'i-a 

Som'er-fct-vhi.c 

The-o-doric 

Thu-cyd'i-des 

Thef-iaTi-an 

Ti-ftffthe-ua 

Tar-taYe-an 

U^carcJ-gcii 

U-iip'i-f 

Xe-noc'ra-te* 

Zed-c-k?ah 

Zor-c-babel 

Zech-a-rixah 


!LElV.   Of  Five  and  Six  Sables. 


con-tin'u-al4v 
con-fid-er-axtion 
con-ild'er-a-ble 
car-a-vair'fa-ry 
cori-grat-da-"UPtion 
com-m  vt  n  i  -  cat  -  c  d 
cu-ri-oi'i-ty 
com-mu-iu-caxt  i  on 
com-metr/o-rat-ed 
con-tra-dic'to-ry 
ca-pit-u-laYion 
char'ac-ter4z-ed 
con-cii'i-at-cd 
con-iVi-tuxtion-al 
con-gvat'u-lat-ed 
eon-cU'ticn-aUy 
De-lib'er-ate-ly 
di^ad-van'ia-i;es 
dif-en-cumber-ed 
di  f-ap-pro-baNtion 
di^oivim'u-ing 


dlf-li^ii'our-a-btc 
dif-in'ter-cft-ed 
Cfe-ter-ifti-ua^tions 
dii"-cvc-tion-a-rv 
di!-em-bar-V.avt!C:: 
de-gea'er-a-cy 
de-lib'er^-ed 
dowIlb-ci-aViona 
de-i*on£i-naxi\on 
dc4ib'er-at4i^ 
dif-in-heVlt-ed 
Ex-am  iHioli 
cx-tra-ordi-na-i  J 
cx-em'pli-^-cd 
cx-etcirtion-er 
ei"-iec'tu-  :l-  y 
c-rm-me-va'tion 
ex-peVi-en-ced 
ex-ien'u-at-ed 
Fa-m'd'ia  -»z-cd 


fa-cil'it-at-ed 
Grat-i-£-caxticn 
geii-^-ral'i-ty 
gen-e-rof'i-ty 
Hof-p-tal'Uy 
hu-mii-i-avtion 
he-red'i-ta-ry 
hyp-o-crit'i-cal 
In-luf'fer-a-ble 
im-ag-in-aYions 
in-e-qual'i-ty 
in-con-fid'er-a-blc 
in-fiip-poiAta-ble 
in-difcpo-fi'tion 
in-nuNme-ra-ble 
in-vol'un-ta-ry 
ir-rev'o-ca-bly 
ir-rem'e-a-bie 
in-ex'o-ra-ble 
in-con-ceivxa-biy 
ir-re-mevdia-ble 
in-ex-pref'fi-bly 
in-con-ceivVble 
in-ex-haurti-ble 
In-cx-cuPa-ble 
in-ex-pref'ii-ble 
tr-ci-vil'i-ty 
in-fm-u-aHicns 
ir-re-fiffi-bly 
in-ac-tiv'i-ty 
in-ca-pac'i-ty 
in-ftan-taVieouf-]}' 
in-con- 1  efr'a-ble 
»n-'vc.-ri-a-bly 
in-dH-puNta-bly 
un-ag'in-a-ry 
ig-RO-min'i-cus 
5n-fi-del-i-ty 
m-hu-man'i-ty 
im-pov'cr-ifli-ed 
ir-rep'ar-a-ble 
in-ev'i-ta-ble 
im-peOu-oi'i-tv 
»    in-cf-fcota-al  • 
in-cf'ti-ma-ble 
m-dif-peii'fa-bly 
ir-re-voc'a-ble 
in-dif-puvta-bie 
in-tim'i-dat-ed 
in-dir-pcn'ia-ble 
in  fta-bil'i-ty 
in-vi'o-ia-bly 
coi'porul-ed 


ir-re-fifi/i-ble 

in-cre-duNli-ty 

im-roor-tal''i-ty 

m-di-vid'u-al 

in-tre-pid'i-ty 

im-poi-fi-bil'i-ties 

in-con-teft'a-bly 

in-ccm'pa-ra-ble 

ir-re-trieyva-bly 

in-cx-tin'guifti-a-ble 

in-fe-lic'i-ty  . 

in-ter-mar'ry-ing 

in-ter-ma/ria-ges 

in-dif'fer-ent-ly 

in-tol'er-a-ble 

in-ter-po -fiction 

in-ac-cei7fi-ble 

in-cor-rup'ti-ble 

in-tel-lectn-al 

in-vi\>la-ble 

ir-re-verf'i-ble 

Lib-er-al'Uy^ 

Mor-ti-n-ca\ion 

mo-nop'c-liz-ed 

mag-na-nim'i-ty 

Kec'e£-ia-ri-]y 

Ordi-na-ri-ly 

o-ver-po\vNer-ed 

op-por-tuni-ties 

op-por-tuxni-ty 

o«ng''ii>aUy 

o-ra-toTi-ai 

Pro-craf-ti-na'tion 

per-pet'u-al-ly 

^ar-tic'u-lar-ly 

phil-o-foph'i^cal 

pre-cip-i-taNtion 

pro-ba-bll'i-ty^ 

pro-nil  n-ci-aNticn 

pof-^J'i-ty 

par-tic'i-pat-ed 

V;c:-c!T.D;tc-ri-ly 


par-tlc-i-pa  tion 
per-pe-luNi-ty 
(jiia-ri-ri-ca'tions^ 
Ivcc-oir.-mcn-da^iion 
Sen-frbil'i-ty 
fu-per-iiuVtics 
fu-per-nat'u-ral 
fa-pe-ri-or'i-ty 
fa-til-fac'to-ry 


un-in-ter-rup'ted 
un-ut'ter-a-ble 
ui>i-mag'in-a-ble 
im-ex-pec'ted-ly 
un-com'for-ta-ble 
un-meai'ur-a-ble 
un-feavfon-a-ble 
un-ac-countva-bI  e 
un-nec'ef-fa-ry 
un-mer'i-ted-ly 
un-for^tu-nate-ly 
un-mer'ci-ful-ly 
un-ad-viPed-ly 
un-a-voldxa-ble 
u-ni-ver'ii-ties 
un-faxvour-a-ble 
un-par'al-1  el-ed 
un-llic-cefFful-ly 
un-ex-cep/tion-a-ble 
un-di-min'ifh-ed 
un-dif'cip-lm-ed 
u-na-nim'i-ty 
un-ex'pi-at-ed 
u-ni-ver'fal-ly 
1111*1  m-p  eachVblc 
ur-queft'iori-a-ble 
un-ex-peVien-ced 
un-a-voidxa-bly 
un-parMon-a-ble 
un-ex-ti  h'gui  fh-a-bie 
un-prof  'it-a-bly 
un-in'fiu-en-ced 
un-de-ger/er-ate 
uri-ap-pre-hen'five 
un-dif-cov'er-ed 
Vcl'un-ta-ri-ly 
A-the-no-doVus 
Cel-ti-bc-Vi-a 
Car-tha-gi'ni-ans 
*  Ca-pi-to-livnus 
Cal~e-dovm-i 
Cal~e-dovni-a 
Cal-e-doVii-an 
Gu-ri-avti- 
Di-o-nyf'i-us 
E-thi-ovpi-a 
Lac-e-de-movni-au  * 
Lu-fi-taVi-a 
Ke-bu-chad-nez'wr 


Ne-a-pol'i-tan 
Pan-de-iWni-um 
The-c-dovti-*s 


[ 
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COLLECTION 

FOE  TH;E 

U  S  E    of  S  C  II  0  0  L  S. 

Select  Sentences,   Choice  Sayings,  Moral 
Instructions,  &c. 

LESSON  I. 
i»/^\B SERVE  the  various  adlions  and  tempers  of  men,  and 

\Jr  pafs  by  human  infirmities  with  a  generous  greatnels  : 
Criticife  upon  nothing  more  than  your  own  afHons,  and  you 
will  fee  reafon  enough  to  pardon  the  weaknefs  of  others. 

2.  If  you  cannot  bear  eafily  with  the  weaknefs  of  others, 
you  render  your  own  infufferable. 

3«  Every  man,  however  little,  makes  a  figure  in  his  own  eyes. 

4*  Envy  flames  higheft  again  ft  one  of  the  fame  rank  and  condition. 

5.  POINT  not  at  the  faults  of  others  with  a  foul  finger. 

6.  Slanderers  are  like  flies  ;  they  pais  over  the  good  parts 
of  a  man,  and  fix  upon  his  fores. 

7.  None  are  fo  empty,  as  thofe  who  are  full  of  therafelves. 

8.  Tongues  are  like  race-horfes  ;  they  run  the  fatter  phe 
lefs  weight  they  carry. 

9.  Every  perfon  iias  juft  as  much  pride,  as  he  wants  fenfc. 
to.  He  who  backs  his  affertion  with  an  oath,  tells  us  that 

his  bare  word  is  not  to  be  credited. 

11,  WHEN  compliments  were  lefs  in  fafhion,  fincerity 
was  more  efteemed.  m 

12.  Nature  hath  wifely  furnifhed  us  with  two  ears,  and 
but  one  tongue  ;  a  moft  ufeful  leffon,  if  rightly  attended  to. 

i«.  IHhabits  are  eafier  conquered  to-day  chan  to-morrow. 
14,  If  the  devil  catch  a  man  idle,  he  generally  fets  bun  to  work, 
ir,  Frocraftination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
160  The  poor  are  not  fo  often  fick  for  want  of  foou,  as 
the  rich  are  by  the  excels  of  it.  * 

17.  Content  is  natural  wealth,  luxury  is  RrttflciaJ  poverty. 

18.  Let  the  coat  be  ever  fo  fine  that  a  fool  wears,  it  ft 
ftsll  but  a  fool's  coat. 

K>.  A  WISE  man  will  defirc  no  more  than  what  he  may 
get  juftly,  ufe  foberly,  diftribute  cheerfully,  and  live  upon 
contentedly.  ...  , 

20.  A  contented  mind,  and  a  good  confdence,  will  WMfit 
a  man  happy  in  all  conditions.  ^  * 


(    25  ;A,»  even  with  bis  enemy: 
L,  By  taking  revenge,  a  » J""  even  W' 

kefs  fliould  begin  on  ours.  fiblc  how  great  a  talk  he 

mu^forced  to  invent  twenty  ^e, 

tsar*  ^^r^t 

^'concluded  more  inno c«t  [ban  Je  is.  h;m  from 

a6.  So  fond  is  man  of  bbe r^hat     ^  ^  thing  an  ob. 
thing,  however  indifferent,  is  wiu 

we  have  loft  it.         ,cfiirtline  js  always  deemed  the  greateft: 

a8.  The  prefer*  mtsfo rtun e  is  t     y  ^  g  man  uneafy, 
And  therefore  fmall  caufes  j are  mm 

when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way  ^  ^  ^  ^  [q 

,o.  Tantalus,  it  »  faid,  was  re  y      ^  ^  and 

though  up  to  the  chin  » ja«r.  Cto ug         He  iRg 

CVer^  rieh  mifer  ,s  the  T  malu  ^       than  he  dares 
over  his  money;  and  dares 

commit  facrilege.       .  ftarve  himfelf  to  enrich 

his  heir,  and  to  turn  a  irieu  hinK 
death,  will  be  proportioned  wwha  yo  thfe>  that  they 

3<A^2fwto  bS  3eS^  things,  than  they  who 
were  thought  richer  who  nan  i  , 

had  what  were  profitable  and  neceflar  thricc  Conrui, 

33.  CA1US,  r«o^Jfma»  ofKK  of  Epirus,  and  driven  him 
when  he  had  beaten  Pyrrho  K mg  « «  J    ^  ^  four 

out  of  Italy,  hedivideu  the  land   dUm ^  { 
acres,  and  referved  no  more  for  ^  wilh  ,|,e  feare 

•Sf  *£l«?,  tS  £tt  had  rather  rule  over  ,<b 
"?4  '^^tffortune  depends  greauy  on  the  choice  we 
m t  The  fiSdftlp  that  is  formed  infenfibly,  and  without  pro- 


(     2<5     )  . 
r.D  LESSON  IB 

EAR  me  now,  therefore,  O  yc  children,  and  depari  not 

w-^cSSn?10  °f  lbC  Wkk^  -^°notin  the 

4.  Avoid  it,  pafs  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pafs  away  : 

t)JCr  5hey, flCep  n°r'  CXcePl  'heybavc  done  mifchief;  and 
their  deep  is  taken  away,  unlefs  they  caufe  fome  to  fall.  ' 

6.  But  the  path  of  the  juft  is  as  the  mining  light,  that  fliiacth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfecl  day. 

7.  THESE  fix  things  doth  the  Lord  hate;  yea,  feven  are  an 
abomination  unto  him,  }   1  n 

8,  A  proud  look,  a  lying  tongue,  and  hands  that  flied  innocent  blood. 

9.  A  heart  that  devifeth  wicked  imaginations,  and  feet  that  be 
iwift  m  running  to  mifchief. 

10.  A  falfe  witnefsthat  fpeaketh  lies,  and  hira  that  foweth 
ailcord  among  brethren, 

if.  It  is  a  fport  to  a  fool  to  do  mifchief:  but  a  man  of  un- 
oerftanding  hath  wifdom. 

12.  He  that  is  furety  for  a  flranger,  fliall  fmart  for  it :  and  he 
that  hateth  furetifhip,  is  Aire. 

13.  Whofo  loveth  iniirudion,  loveth  knowledge  :  but  he  that 
hateth  reproof,  is  brutifli. 

14.  WEALTH  gotten  by  vanity,  fliall  be  diminiflied  :  but  he 
that  gathereth  by  labour,  fliall  increafe. 

15.  Poverty  and  fliame  fliall  be  to  him  that  refufeth  inftiuclion  : 
but  he  that  regardeth  reproof  fliall  be  honoured. 

16.  He  that  walketh  with  wife  men  fl:all  be  wife:  but  a  com- 
panion of  fools  fliall  be  deftroyed. 

17.  He  that  fpareth  his  rod,  hateth  his  fon  :  but  he  that  lov- 
eth him,  chafteneth  him  betimes. 

18.  Go  from  the  prefence  of  a  foolifli  man,  when  thou  per- 
ceived not  in  him  the  lips  of  knowledge. 

tg.  The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbour :  but  the 
rich  hath  many  friends. 

20.  In  all  labour  there  is  profit :  but  the  talk  of  the  lips  tend- 
eth  only  to  penury. 

21.  He  that  opprefleth  the  poor,  reproacheth  his  Maker:  but 
he  that  honoureth  Him,  hath  mercy  on  the  poor. 

22.  THE  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickednefs:  but  the 
i  i^hteous  hath  hope  in  his  death, 

23.  Rightcoiifncfe 


I  Riglneoufnefs  exaltih  action :  but  fin  is  a  reproach  to  x 

°f  the  Lord  are  in  every  p,ace' beholdins  lhc 

ifA^b  bis  father's  hWkmt  but  be  that  re- 

T&$B!X^*&*&  «»U  but 
,  that  heareth  reproof,  getteth  ""^"^  maketh  even  bis 
27.  When  a  man's  ways  pleafe  the  Lord,  tie  ma 

'T^ehSr^h  f  "own  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in 
-Ir^fiStSedi  the  poor,  reproaehetb his  Maker: 

i^WhirrewSd;.h  evil  for  good,  evil  W  not  depart  from 
l',S  i^The  besinninR  of  ftrifc  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water  i 

from  the  words  of  knowledge.  b  y 

4i   It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  ceaic  trom  unto 

fWI2WilEVCESea  c'Sis  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his  wot, 

,onsue* is  a  van'" 

loffcd  to  and  fro  of  them  that  feck  death.  fe> 
*  *  When  the  fcorner  is  pumfhed,  tne  1  mple  is  mauc 

and^belSwifeisinftruaed,  he  ^^f^  fctf, 
,  ?.  Whofo  ttoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor, 

lhali  cry  himfelf,  but  (hall  not  he  heard.  ^ 


(     28  ) 

fp^c^n^'6  flla"  FriftS  bUt  the  man  that  heareth> 

hof  r,3L?Sy  and  the  fear  of  theLord' are  riches> and 

49-  ,fRAIN  UP  a  child  in  the  way  he  fhould  go:  and  when 
ne  is  old?  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

™5n  h*th  a,  boimtifuI  eye>  fliall  be  blelTed:  for  he 

giveth  of  his  bread  to  the  poor. 

51.  Fooliihnefs  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child  :  but  the  rod 
of  corre&ion  fliall  drive  it  far  from  him. 

52.  Be  not  thou  one  of  them  that  ftrike  hands,  or  of  thera 
tfeat  are  fureties  for  debts. 

53.  Let  not  thy  heart  envy  finners :  but  be  thou  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long. 

54.  Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falieth,  and  let  not  thy 
heart  be  glad  when  he  ftumbleth. 

^  55.  As  an  ear-ring  of  gold,  and  an  ornament  of  fine  gold  ;  fo 
is  a  wife  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear. 

56.  IF  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  and 
if  he  be  thirfty,  give  him  water  to  drink. 

57.  As  cold  waters  to  a  thirfly  foul ;  fo  is  good  news  from 
a  far  country. 

58.  As  a  bird  by  wandering,  as  the  fvvallow  by  flying;  fo 
the  curfe  caufelefs  mail  not  come. 

59.  As  a  dog  returneth  to  his  vomit,  fo  a  fool  returneth  to  his  folly. 

60.  Seed  thou  a  man  wife  in  his  own  conceit  ?  there  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 

61.  The  fluggard  is  wifer  in  his  own  conceit,  than  feven  men 
who  can  render  a  reafon, 

62.  He  that  palfeth  by,  and  meddleth  with  flrife  belonging 
not  to  him,  is  like  one  who  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears. 

63.  Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  rire  goeih  out ;  fo  where 
there  is  no  tak-hearer,  the  flrife  ceafeih. 

64.  Boaft  not  thyfelf  of  to-morrow  ;  for  thou  knoweft  noi 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

65.  LET  another  praife  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth  ; 
a  ftranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips. 

66.  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous ;  but  who  is  able 
10  Hand  before  envy  ? 

67.  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  ;  but  the  kifTcs  of  an 
etiemy  are  deceitful. 

68.  Hell  and  deftruction  are  never  full ;  fo  the  eyes  of  man 
are  never  fatisfied. 

69*  Whofo  caufeth  the  righteous  to  go  aftray  in  an  evil 


way 


,„  hehUH  himWnil.l'owipU:  bo.  tot  »Prish,  MI 

'"fft  £S^Sm&  bring  bin,  low  ■  «  ho.«r  Ml  «f 
f«,th«LorJlhallbep>-aW.goN  IfI 

2.  Men  make  »"™^esI  aalion  *of  lhofe  they  have  not. 
,l£S  ^  X£X  ulks  moft  w  o  has  leaft  to  fay  :  and  he  that 
3-  ?1  &ferf 7  wUl  reTd  y  fay  what  he  doth  not  know. 

*$2T&  cLtenttnent  of  a  man  who  live, 
by  Ws  labour,  but  to  make  hitn  rich.  when 

ar6:  A^noffe;  lofes  more  by  defending  his  vineyard,  than 
by  giving  it  up.  ,      faffer  and  fift}e  to  gain. 

7S  ^StV^ofy^  for  inllruaton,  and  yteid  « 
.  reafon,  f"™^0^^  itfelf  in  fiercenefs,  your 

9'  Neverffa  rrvouTwi  dom  in  canning,  nor  your  Pa- 
refolution  in  obftinacy,  your 

"To.  feSKS»  a  coward  too  far,  left  you  make  him  turn 
violent  to  your  deftruaion.  .    goodcoanfe|  at  a  tirac ; 

II.  NO  man  .sfo  foohfh, but m  ?  t     ^coanfd  buJ  his  0W(l, 
uo  man  fo  wife,  but  he  may  err,  it  12.  H« 


C  3°  ) 

1 2,  He  who  looks  upon  the  misfortunes  of  others  with  indiffe^nr 

s^wfedf ihcy  behoidhis  ^4^^ 

nri3#  t  who  Rarely  weeps  at  our  misfortunes  when  k  is  in  h 
power  to  hea!  them,  is  not  touched  with  them  to  the  hea  t  an 
only  gives  us  the  tears  of  a  Crocodile.  ' 

fn/L^*1?  iS  f?  exce^ding]y  complaifant,  as  to  become  furct 
for  his  friend  to  bring  him  out  of  a  fcrape,  commonly  d-aw 
nmfelfmtoaworfe,  which  fooner  or  later  will  dSer  V\S 
his  own  want  of  judgement. 

15.  IT  is  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  look  to  the  end  of  things 
not  only  to  comider  the  prefent  pleafure  and  advantage  0  an 
b  ng,  butalfo  the  ill  confequences  of  it  for  the  future,  and  t 
balance  them  one  againft  the  other.  ' 

1 6.  Be  not  inquifitive  after  the  fecrets  of  others,  be  very  cautious 
of  communicating  your  own ;  you  are  no  more  mafler  of  them  when 
you  have  revealed  them  to  one,  and  your  example  will  iuflify  his 
treachery  to  you,  if  he  mould  difcover  them  to  a  third  perfon. 

17.  Make  choice  of  fuch  company  as  you  can  improve,  or 
fuch  as  can  improve  you  ;  and  if  your  companion  cannot  make 
you,  and  you  cannot  make  him,  better,  rather  leave  him  bad 
than  grow  worfe  by  him.  I 

18.  EVERY  one  would  be  thought  to  be  in  love  with  heaven  • 
and  yet  few  are  willing  to  leave  the  earth  :  fo  much  at  variance 
are  mankind  with  themfelves. 

t  ig.t  Few  take  care  to  live  well,  but  many  to  live  long;  though 
it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  do  the  former,  but  in  no  man's  nower 
to  do  the  latter.  * 
m  20.  Give  your  heart  to  your  Creator,  reverence  to  your  fupe- 
nors,  honour  to  your  parents,  your  bofom  to  your  friend,  dili- 
gence to  your  calling,  ear  to  good  counfel,  and  alms  to  the  poor. 

21.  Prefer  folid  fenfe  to  wit;  never  fludy  to  be  diverting 
without  being  ufeful ;  commend  nothing  fo  much  as  Rria  virtue; 
let  no  jefl  intrude  upon  good  manners,  nor  fay  any  thing  that  may 
offend  a  chafte  ear. 

22.  LOME  people  are  loft  for  want  of  good  advice  ;  others  for 
want  of  giving  good  heed  to  it ;  and  fome  again  take  up  refolu- 
tions  before  hand  never  to  mend. 

23.  Be  kind  to  all,  familiar  with  few,  and  only  intimate  with  one. 

24.  Shun  fumptuous  meals,  if  you  be  afraid  of  ficfcnefs. 

25.  A  fkilful  Cook  is  more  to  be  feared  in  time  of  health,  than 
an  ignorant  Phyfician  in  time  of  ficknefs. 

26.  He  wHb  ruins  his  health  by  the  excefs  of  his  riots,  is  in 
the  wrong  to  complain  of  the  excefs  of  his  difeafes, 

27.  Innocent  fobriety,  and  moderate  excrcife,  are  the  be  A 
Cooks,  and  the  belt  Phyficians  in  the  world. 

28.  THE  fumes  of  wine  difturb  the  brain,  thofe  of  vanity  the 
mind,  and  thofe  of  love,  both, 

29.  He 


L  He  who  delights  *  wicLd  company,  will  be  aneafy  In 
^Sfteft^S?  a  good  life,  is  the  frequent  median 

^rS^houghts  of  ecernhy  0»S5&£ 
lfe3of  his  time,  and  in  a  great  "^Jg^JS  his  falvation, 

tin&fi£ft  I  they  afked  him,  why  he  {^jftj:^  of 
fSf  he,  I  have  fometimes  repented  of  Ipeakmg, 
holding  my  peace.  ife  man  fears, 

Wp  never  vet  did  hear  of  any 

Sne  b/hearing,  but  I***  *Uh 

36.  QBintilian,  an  ^  fll\4^  ^  *em  :  for 
fe^oTtfg^wS  Stl^mulous,  and  emulation 

princes,  and  admitted  to  ^  JjaftJ* .  Att  my 
Le  for  thirty  years  together,  ddwered  mm  ^  ^  ^ 

experience  and  inqutry  grCatcft  wifdom,  tern- 

folid  thoughts,  namely,  Sm^^(ZJax  the  beft  eftate. 
perance  the  beft  phyfic,  and    good  co DU ac  n  Je(. 
P  38.  Auguftus,  who  was  ff^|0  foon  as  he  ihould 
fon  from  Athenodorus  the   ^  ^  deliberately 
%%^S^£~  was  Lniy  prevent 

ferved,  That  it  would  be  we 1. pcopl  k£e\  boifter0lls  feu0w„ 
fary  to  put  on  a  helmet.    Bang  kicked  ^  (  ^  ff 

'  and"  his  Wends  wondermg  at  I-Jgjg^  the  judge  >•  Being 
an  afs  fhould  kick  me,  muft  I  call  nun  w  JobferVcd,  that 

auacked  with  opprobrious  language   ^ISy.    And,  when 
the  man  was  not  yet  taught  to  fJjJ^P     ^  rf  him  behind 
informed  of  fome  derogating  '^cl  es  ?     Lct  him  beat  me  too 
his  back,  made  only  this  facetious  reply, 
when  I  am  abfen'.  ^  40,  Plan, 


•        Jad  mah„eaS  "iZh^  by  f°me  pCr,ons> that  *  4 

42.  A  certain  gentleman,  upon  hi«  death  hJ  • 
command  upon  his  wild  fon  :   That  he  Z  f 1'         ?  °n 

many  fnares  as  he  has  companions.  ^  haS  almoft  a: 

43.  IT  being  told  Philip  of  Macedon    B»at  1 

g»  to  aI1  men  £  the  approach  TdeX    nd°t  StaE 
follows  «  namely  <  O  man!  whatever  ,hou  ar 5,  and  ihen« 
foever  thon  comeft,  I  know  that  thou  wilt  come  to  tl Tc  fame  con 

P|re  10  the  Perfians;  do  not  envy  me,  I  befeech  thee  this  lint 
*  Ptece  of  ground  which  covereth  my  body.'  ' 

46.  CiESAR  having  found  a  collection  of  letters  written  bv 
fad^V0  P°TPey'  bUnU  Ihem  Wi,h0ut  reading    "  fo  / 

wiling  him  behind  Ins  tent;  Gentlemen,  fays  he,  opening  the 
curtain,  remove  to  a  greater  diftance,  for  your  King  iS  you 

49.  DIONYSIUS 


49.  DIONYSIUS  I /^-vSlt^SK 
Lacedemonians,  exprefled  fome d.fguft  at  *™  whal 
No  wonder,  faid  one  of  them   far*  « J  Jon 
feafoning  ?  faid  the  tyrant.    Labour,  replied 
ed  with  hunger  and  thir ft.  fnnnincr  with  Plato, 

50.  Timotheus,  the  Athenian  general,  "WW™  ^ 
was  entertained  with  a  frugal  meal,  an  dm 
courfe.  Meeting  with  Plato: afterwards ,  Yojr  lu pp  , 
are  not  only  pleafant  at  the  time,  bu^ ^gi^apeoi 
„:  Plato,  feeing  the  AS"f "  f  ^Sentfnes  build  as  if 
and  fupping  at  great  «pence,fiu^  be  thM. 

Bi&^Ken  fays  the 

and  my  great-grandfather   were  aU.  drowned  ,    ^  ? 

the  merchant,  and  are  not  /°^fv^r7athger,  grandfather, 
Pray,  fays  the  other,  what  de. Jh.  W  gur  fa £  , £  ^  ^ 

rhKr» 

a  gap  in  a  fence,  found  at  his  return  ^ ^he  cradle ,  wh 

had  left  his  only  child  afleep,  ^"P^^Vtaearcd 

all  bloody,  and  his  dog,  lying  in    Je  fame  pla,e 

alfo  with  blood.    Convinced  by  the  fight,  that  t 

had  deftroyed  his  child,  he  dafhed  out  £s  brain 

hatchet  in  his  hand;  then,  turning  up the  c ^adle 

father  Cambyfes,  undertook,  one  ^'^X  the  liquor  be- 
table.    It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  tatte the  J  _ 
fore  it  was  prefented  to  the  King.    CX^  ™^J(al  man, 
ing  this  ceremony   delivered  the   up,  -Jgjja, 
ner,  to  his  grandfather.    I  He  K ing 

frit  became  noify,  cfntnjfcfe,  and  fame.  E.en  yoa,  . 
teemed  to  ha.e  forgotten  tta  ,00  wer .  .  &og. 

LESSON  IV.   O.  CUSTU M. 

Prince,  and  the  pains  of  the  Pealaat.  choMe 


Choofe  what  is  moft  fit,  cuftom  will  make  it  moft  agreeable. 
Cuftom  beftows  eafeand  confidence  even  in  the  midft  of  dangers. 
Ill  cuftoms,  by  degrees,  to  habits  rife, 
111  habits  foon  become  exalted  vice. 
Ill  cuftoms  gather  by  unfeen  degrees, 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  fwell  to  feas. 
Let  the  beft  courfe  of  life  your  choice  invite, 
For  cuftom  foon  will  turn  it  to  delight. 
LESSON  V.    On  WORDS, 
WORDS  are  thofe  channels,  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
things  is  conveyed  to  our  underftandings  :   And  therefore, 
upon  a  right  apprehenfion  of  them,  depends  the  reaitude  of 
our  notions  ;  and,  in  order  to  form  our  judgements  right, 
they  muft  be  underftood  in  their  proper  meaning,  and  ufed 
in  their  true  fenfe,  either  in  writing  or  fpeaking. 

In  all  your  words  let  energy  be  found, 
And  learn  to  rife  in  fenfe,  and  fink  in  found  : 
Harfii  words,  tho*  pertinent,  uncouth  appear  ; 
None  pleafe  the  fancy,  which  offend  the  ear. 
LESSON  VI.    On  VIRTUE. 
As  virtue,  in  general,  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  nature, 
there  are  fome  particular  kinds  of  it,  which  are  more  fo  than 
others,  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  difpofe  us  to  do  good  to  man- 
kind.   Temperance  and  abftinence,  faith  and  devotion,  are 
in  themfelves,  perhaps,  as  laudable  as  any  other  virtues  ;  but 
thofe  which  make  a  man  popular  and  beloved,   are  juftice, 
charity,   munificence,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  good  qualities 
that  render  us  beneficial  to  each  other. 

With  glittering  beams,  and  native  glory  bright, 
Virtue,  nor  darknefs  dreads,  nor  covets  light  ; 
But,  from  her  fettled  orb,  looks  calmly  down 
On  life  or  death,  a  prifon  or  a  crown. 

LESSON  VII.    On  IDLENESS. 

ACTION  keeps  the  foul  in  conftant  health,  but  idlenefs 
corrupts  and  rufls  the  mind  ;  for  a  man  of  great  abilities  may, 
by  negligence  and  idlenefs,  become  fo  mean  and  defpicable,  as 
to  be  an  incumbrance  to  fociety,  and  a  burden  to  himfelf. 

Idlenefs  is  a  kind  of  palfy  in  the  mind,  fo  much  the  more 
dangerous,  as  it  is  fcaroe  ever  cured,  without  producing  fome 
diforder.  Man  was  created  for  adlion,  he  muft  of  neceiTity 
be  continually  employed  ;  and  if  it  is  not  in  doing  good,  he 
13  infallibly  led  to  do  evil,  Idlenefs  has  this  quality  in  com- 
mon with  (landing  waters,  that  as  they  ordinarily  produce 
Serpents,  it  commonly  begets  Vices. 

The 


35  ,  A 
The  firft  Phyficians  by  debauch  were  made  , 

Excefs  began,  and  floth  fuftains  the  trade. 
By  chace  our  long-liv'd  fathers  earn'd  their  food, 
Toil  ftrung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood. 
LESSON  VIII.    On  AVARICE. 
AVARICE  is  fo  infatiable,  that  it  is  not  ia  the  power  ot 
liberalky  to  content  it :  And  our  dcfires  are  fo  boundlef  , that 
E  we  get  is  but  in  the  way  of  getting  more  without  end , 
What  walls  can  bound,  or  what  compelling  rem, 
The  ungovern'd  luft  of  avarice  reftrain  ? 
Wealth  he  has  none,  who  mourns  his  fcanty  ttore, 
And  midft  of  plenty  ftarves,  and  thinks  he's  poor. 
LESSON  IX.    On  MODESTY. 
MODESTY  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  alfo  a  guara  to 
virtue;    It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling  in  the  foul, 
which  makes  her  Ihrink  and  withdraw  herfe  f  ^  «°T  j£* 
that  has  danger  in  it.   It  is  fuch  an  exquifite  fenfibflg , 
her  to  (hun  the  firft  appearance  of  every  thing  which  is  hurttui. 
Immodeft  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  fenfe. 
In  modeft  aclions  there  are  certain  rules, 
Which,  to  tranfgrefs,  confirms  us  knaves  or  tools. 
LESSON  X.    On  TRUTH. 
TRUTH  is  the  bond  of  union,  and  the  bafis  ot  human 
happinefs:  without  this  virtue,  there  is  no  reliance  upon 
language,  no  confidence  in  friendfhip,  and  no  fecur.ty  in  pro- 

^TruThlf always  confident  with  itfelf,  and  needs  nothing 
to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and  fits  upon .cm 
lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are  aware,  ^herea? 
a  lie  is  troublefome,  and  fets  a  man's  invention  on  the  racK, 
and  one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  of  the  fame  Juno  10 
make  it  good. 

Credit  obtain'd,  untruth  for  truth  may  pais 
As  current  coin,  tho'  underneath  'tis  brafs. 
But  if  perfidious  thou  but  once  be  found, 
Thy  words,  tho'  true,  like  to  untruth  will  found. 
LESSON  XL    On  EVIL- S  PEA  KING. 
'     NEVER  fpeak  ill  of  any  man,  but  far  lefs  m  his  abience 
than  in  his  prefence  :   Nothing  is  more  unworthy  ot  a  man  ot 
honour  than  evil-fpeaking  ;  it  is  fo  far  from  maintaining  peace 
amongft  mankind,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  end  ot  to- 
ciety,  that  it  keeps  a  man  in  continual  broils  with  the  wnoic 
world.    If  a  man  with  whom  you  converfe,  have  any  tauits, 
that  have  come  to  your  particular  knowledge,  lnltead  ot 
*       rjj  ,5  making. 


making  them  public,  endeavour  rather  to  forget  them,  after  1 
you  have  ufed  your  utmoft  efforts  to  cure  him  of  his  vices. 
LESSON    XII.     On  CALUMNY. 

IF  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  that  any  man  hath  fpoken 
evil  of  you,  examine  into  it  without  prejudice  ;  and  if  you 
find  you  deferved  it,  amend  your  fault,  and  reckon  yourfelf  I 
obliged  to  thofe  who  procured  you  this  advantage.  And  even 
though  you  mould  be  blamed  innocently,  difcover  no  kind  of 
fpite  or  animofity  ;  for  daily  experience  teacheth  us,  that  the 
contempt  of  calumny  makes  it  die,  whereas  refentment  revive  s  it. 
LESSON  XIII.    On  SECRECY. 

SECRECY  is  the  foul  of  defigns  ;  upon  it  commonly  de- 
pends their  fuccefs;  and  the  more  important  an  undertaking 
is,  the  more  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  difcover  it.  Take 
care,  when  you  form  any  refolution,  however  inconiiderable 
it  be,  that  no  body  perceive  it.  Without  this  precaution, 
you  have  reafon  to  fear,  it  may  happen  to  you,  as  it  frequent- 
ly does  to  mines,  the  whole  effect  of  which  terminates  in 
fmoke,  if  they  take  but  the  leaft  air. 

LESSON    XIV.    On  EDUCATION. 
THE  youth,  who's  deftiVd  by  the  mufe 

To  charm  with  verfe  a  future  age, 
Should  early  have  his  bofom  hVd 

With  Virgil's,  or  great  Homer's  rage. 
His  tender  breafl  mould  beat  for  fame, 

And  noble  foul  with  rapture  glow, 
For  praife  difdain  the  pomp  of  guilt, 

Nor  ever  fordid  pleafure  know. 
When,  ravinYd,  he  in  Homer  reads, 

How  Hector  for  his  country  flood, 
The  patriot  zeal  mould  warm  his  cheek, 

And  glory  fire  his  mounting  blood. 
Did  then  his  mind  in  manhood  flrong, 

Heav'n-guided,  with  religion  mine, 
"What  reafon  would  his  writings  crown, 

And  beauties  beam  in  ev'ry  line  ? 
Virtue,  the  progeny  of  Heav'n, 

Alone  can  god-like  thoughts  impart. 
If  vice  corrupt  the  foul,  in  vain 

We  boaft  of  all  the  power  of  art. 
But  let  true  virtue  once  unite 

With  learning  of  terreftrial  birth, 
The  fphcres  their  mulic  will  renew, 

And  Heav'n  defcend  to  raptur'd  earth. 

LES- 


LESSON  XV.   T..  C«1;'  the  Woa.n  **» 

THE  Fall  of  Adam.  , 
TN  the  beginning  God  .c^dthe  ^*%*£g% 
I   And  the  earth  was  without  few W  *  y  m(>ved 
&  upon  the  face  o  the  deep  :  «jj  ^Jgj ^  b 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.    ^  ,      ,    {[  h%   that  lt 

God  ™de  the  6rn.me»t,  .ndd^  ™  ™  above  the  ft, 

a   j       j  r t     thp  waters  under  tne  neavcu  uv  5 
And  God  laid,  wnnc  w«  ,  appear: 

ered  together  into  3  ** 

And  it  was  fo.    And  God  called  tne  cry 
gathering  together  ^^^th^ttb  bring  forth 
that  it  was  good.    And  God  laid,  yielding  fruit 

grafs,  the  herb  yielding  eed,  «f  fhe  FrmUr  e  y  g 

heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night :  And  et  them 

the  earth  in  the  open  firmament.of  heaven.  And  God _  crea tea 
SS.?wh.l«,«.d  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the 
waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  k u  d,  and  every 
winged  fowl  after  his  kind:  and  £od  faw  that  it  w*s  S 
And  God  bletfed  them,  faying,  Be  fruitful, 
and  fill  the  waters  in  the  feas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the 
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earth.    And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day. 

And  God  faid,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  crea- 
ture after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beaft  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind :  And  it  was  fo.  And  God  made 
the  beaft  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his 
Kind :  And  God  faw  that  it  was  good. 

And  God  faid,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likenefs  :  And  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fifh  of  the  fea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all 
the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them. 
And  God  bleiTed  them,  and  God  faid  unto  them,  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenifh  the  earth,  and  fubdue  it,  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fifh  of  the  fea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 

And  God  faid,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bear- 
ing  feed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every 
tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  feed;  to 
you  it  mail  be  for  meat.  And  to  every  beaft  of  the  earth, 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every 
green  herb  for  meat :  And  it  was  fo.  And  God  faw  every 
thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fixth  day. 

Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finifhed,  and  all  the 
hoft  of  them.  And  on  the  feventh  day  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made  :  And  he  refted  on  the  feventh  day  from 
all  his  work,  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blefled  the 
feventh  day,  and  fanftified  it  :  becaufe  that  in  it  he  had 
refted  from  all  his  work,  which  God  created  and  made. 

Thefe  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth, 
when  they  were  created  ;  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made 
the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the  field,  be- 
fore it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  in  the  field,  before 
it  grew  :  For  the  Lord  God  had  not  caufed  it  to  rain  upon 
the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground.  But 
there  went  up  a  mift  from  the  earth,  and  watered  th^  whole 
face  of  the  ground.  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
duft  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  noftrils  the  breath 
of  life  ;  and  man  became  a  living  foul. 

And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eaftward  in  Eden  ; 
and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  And  out  of 
the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is 
pleaiant  to  the  light,  and  good  for  food  :  the  tree  of  life  alfo 


in  the  midft  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  oi  good 
ind  evil.  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ; 
!nd  from  thence  It  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  bead*. 
The  -me  of  the  first  is'pison  :  that  is  it  which  compaff tb 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  *  gold     And  the 
gold  of  that  land  is  good:  there  ,s  bdellium,  and  th onyx- 
lone.    And  the  name  of  the  fecond >  river  M .  G.hon  ,  the  same 
U  it  that  compaffeth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia.   And  the 
name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel :  that  is  it  which  goeth 
low  rd  the  eaft  of  Aflyria.    And  the  fourth  nve, •  „  Euphra 
es.    And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  P«  J.«  intothe 
garden  of  Eden,  to  drefs  it,  and  to  keep  it,    And  th  iJLa* 
god  commanded  the  man,  faying.  Of  every  tree  of  the :  gar- 
den thou  mayft  freely  eat :  But  of  the  tree  of  ^J«J«gj 
of  *ood  and  evil,  thou  (halt  not.  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  da3  tb* 
thou  eateft  thereof  thou  (halt  furely  die.  J^tLvM 
And  the  Lord  God  faid,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  fhould 
be  alone  :  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him.  And  out  of 
the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beaft  ******** 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam,  to  fa 
what  he  would  call  them  ;  and  whatsoever  Adam 
livinsr  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.    And  Ada.n  gave 
nS  to  ml  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every 
ES of the  field  :  But  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help 
meet  for  him.    And  the  Lord  God  caufed  a  top*gl°  fall 
upon  Adam,  and  he  flept :  and  he  took  one  ^Jg* 
clofed  up  the  flefh  infiead  thereof.    And  the  rib,  which  th. 
Lord  God  had  taken  from  man    made  he  a  woman  and 
brought  her  unto  the  man.    And  Adam  Cud,  • Tb«  *  now 
Sf  my  bones,  and  flefh  of  my  flefh  :  fhe 
Woman,  becaufe  fhe  was  taken  out  of  man.    Therefore  IhaU 
amanle'ave  his  father  and  his  mother,  gWlgQ 
his  wife  :  and  they  fhall  be  one  flefh.    And  they  we.e  both 
naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  afhamed. 

Now  the  ferpent  was  more  fubtil  than  any  beaft  of  the  field 
which  the  LorS  God  had  made :  and  he  faid  unto  the  woman, 
Yea,  hath  God  faid,  Ye  fhall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  gar- 
den     And  the  woman  faid  unto  the  ferpent,  We  may  eat  of 
?he  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  :   But  of  djejngjf  the 
•tree  which  is  in. the  midft  of  the  garden,  God  hath  faid,  Ye 
fhall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  fhall  ye  touch  it,  left  ye  di  .  And 
the  ferpent  faid  unto  the  woman,  Ye  fhall  not  furely  die 
For  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  fhall  be  opened  ;  and  ye  fhall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil.    And  when  the  woman  faw  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleafant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to 
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aSa  dfi;dLtomfeone1rfe;  fte  took  of  thefrai,t  ther^ 

did  eat  A  a"dgaveaH°  \°  herhufband  with  her,  and  he 
knew  twfi,  eyeS,°fJ  them  both  were  °Pened»  and  they 
S -Za  ™ J  I WT,  "aked  :  and  the^  fewed  fig-leaves  togeth!: 
the  LIT?  ?emJe -VeS  .apr°nS'  And  tlley  heard  ™ce  of 
and  Adl "?  ',n.the  garden  in  the  c°o1  of  the  da7  : 
the  Inr^V"/  h'S  W,fihid  themfelv«,  from  the  prefence  of 
the  Lord  God,  amongft  the  trees  of  the  garden. 

wtlt  .e^°rClG.0d  CaIled  unto  Adam>  and  fa''d  ""to  him, 
Where  art  thou  ?  And  he  faid,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  gar! 

r  A"d  hec  faid>  Who  told  thee  that  thou  waft  naked  ?  Haft 
I    i!l  en  °f  thf  tree'  whereof  1  commanded  thee,  that  thou 

JeSJ  T  ea-l And  the  man  fa;d- The  woman  -hom  thZ 

f  nttt  T  ^  ^'r^f  g3Ve  me  °f  the  tree'  and  1  dl'd  «t. 
th™  S         >  A °dJ^  Unt°  the  woman»  What  ;*  this  that 
thon  haft done?  And  the  woman  faid,  The  ferpent  beguiled 
me,  and  I  did  eat     And  the  Lord  God  faid  unto  the  fefpent, 
Becaufe  thou  haft  done  this,  thou  art  curfed  above  all  cattle 
and  above  every  beaft  of  the  field  :  upon  thy  belly  Paalt  thou 
go,  and  duft  (halt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
feed  and  her  feed  :  it  fhall  bruife  thy  head,  and  thou  (hah  bruife 
his  heel.  Unto  the  woman  he  faid,  1  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
iorrow,  and  thy  conception;   in  forrow  thou  (halt  bring  forth 
Children:  and  thy  defire  fhall  be  to  thy  hufband,  and  he  fhall 
rule  over  thee.    And  unto  Adam  he  faid,  Becaufe  thou  haft 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  haft  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  which  I  commanded  thee,  faying,  Thou  (halt  not  eat  of  it  • 
curfed  is  the  ground  for  thy  fake  ;  in  forrow  (halt  thou  eat  of 
it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.    Thorns  alfo  and  thiilles  fhall  it 
bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  (halt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field 
In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  (halt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return 
unto  the  ground  ;  for  out  of  it  waft  thou  taken :  for  duft  thou 
art,  and  unto  duft  (halt  thou  return. 

And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  becaufe  (he  was  the 
mother  of  all  living.  Unto  Adam  alfo  and  to  his  wife  did 
the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  Ikins,  and  cloathed  them.  And 
the  Lord  God  faid,  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us, 
to  know  good  and  evil.  And  now  left  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  take  alfo  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever  : 
Therefore  the  Lord  God  fent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.  So  he 
drove  out  the  man  :  And  he  placed  at  the  eaft  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  Cherubims,  and  a  flaming  fword,  which  "turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  <rf  the  tree  of  life. 


LESSON  XVL    A  Hymn  on  the  Creation 

NOW  let  the  spacious  ioorld  arise, 
Said  the  Creator  Lord  ; 
At  once  th'  obedient  earth  and  (kies 

Rofe  at  his  fov'reign  word. 
Dark  was  the  deep;  the  waters  lay 
Confus'd,  and  drown'd  the  land  ; 
He  mm  the  light ;  the  newborn  day 

Attends  on  his  command. 
He  bids  the  clouds  afcend  on  high  i 

The  clouds  afcend,  and  bear 
A  wat'ry  treafure  to  the  (ky, 

And  float  on  foftcr  air. 
The  liquid  element  below 

Was  gather'd  by  his  hand* 
The  rolling  Teas  together  flow 

And  leave  the  folid  land. 
With  herbs  and  plants  (a  flowVy  birth) 

The  naked  globe  he  crown  d, 
Ere  there  was  rain  to  blefs  the  earth, 

Or  fun  to  warm  the  ground. 
Then  he  adorn'd  the  upper  Ikies ; 

Behold,  the  fun  appears, 
The  moon  and  (tars  in  order  rife, 
To  mark  out  months  and  years. 
Out  of  the  deep  th'  Almighty  King 

Did  vital  beings  frame, 
The  painted  fowls  of  every  wing 

And  fidi  of  every  name. 
He  gave  the  lion  and  the  worm 

At  once  their  wond'rous  birth, 
And  grazing  beads  of  various  form 

Rofe  from  the  teeming  earth. 
Adam  was  fram'd  of  equal  clay, 

Tho*  fov'reign  of  the  reft, 
Defign'd  for  nobler  ends  than  they, 
With  God's  own  image  blefs'd. 
Thus  glorious  in  the  Maker's  eye 

The  young  creation  flood  ; 
He  faw  the  building  from  on  high, 

His  word  pronounc'd  ir  good. 
Lord,  while  the  frame  of  nature  (lands, 

Thy  praife  (hall  fill  my  tongue : 
But  the  new  world  of  grace  demands 
A  more  exalted  fong. 


LESSON  XVIL    The  Beggar's  Petition. 

PITY  the  forrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 
Whofe  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door 
Whofe  days  are  dwindled  to  the  fhorteft  fpan. 

Ohi  give  relief,  and  Heav'n  will  blefs  your  ftore. 
Thefe  tatter'd  clothes  my  poverty  befpeak, 

Thefe  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  Iengthen'd  years  ; 
And  many  a  furrow,  in  my  grief-worn  cheek, 

Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears. 
Yon  houfe,  erected  on  the  rifing  ground, 

With  tempting  afpecl:  drew  me  from  my  road  ; 
For  plenty  there  a  refidence  has  found, 

And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 
Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor ! 

Here  as  I  crav'd  a  morfel  of  their  bread, 
A  pamper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  door, 

To  feek  a  fhelter  in  a  humbler  (hed. 
Oh !  take  me  to  your  hofpitable  dome ; 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold ! 
Short  is  my  pafTage  to  the  friendly  tomb, 

For  I  am  poor  and  miferably  old. 
Should  I  reveal  the  fources  of  my  grief, 

If  foft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breafl, 
Your  hands  would  not  with-hold  the  kind  relief, 

And  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  repreft. 
Heav'n  fends  misfortunes ;  why  mould  we  repine  ? 

'Tis  Heav'n  has  brought  me  to  the  (late  you  fee  j 
And  your  condition  may  be  foon  like  mine, 

The  child  of  Sorrow  and  of  Mifery. 
A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot, 

Then,  like  the  lark,  1  fprightly  hail'd  the  morn  ; 
But  ah  !  oppreflion  fore'd  me  from  my  cot, 

My  cattle  dy'd,  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 
My  daughter,  once  the  comfort  of  my  age, 

Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home, 
Is  cafl  abandoned  on  the  world's  wide  ftage, 

And  doom'd  in  fcanty  poverty  to  roam. 
My  tender  wife,  fweet  foother  of  my  care  ! 

Struck  with  fad  anguifli  at  the  ftern  decree, 
Fell,  ling'ring  fell,  a  victim  to  defpair, 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchednefs  and  me. 
Pity  the  forrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whofe  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door ; 
Whofe  days  are  dwindled  to  the  fhorteft  fpan. 
Oh  !  give  relief,  and  Heav'n  will  blels  your  fbre. 

LES 
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LESSON  XVIII.   Pope's  Universal  Prayer. 

FATHER  of  all !  in  ev'ry  age, 
In  ev'ry  clime  ador'd, 
By  faint,  by  favage,  and  by  fage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord ! 
Thou  great  Firft  Caufe,  leaft  underftood  : 

Who  all  my  fenfe  confin'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  good, 

And  that  myfelf  am  blind. 
Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  eftate, 

To  fee  the  good  from  ill ; 
And  binding  Nature  faft  in  Fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will. 
What  confcience  diftates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  thun, 

That,  more  than  heav'n  purfue. 
What  bleflings  thy  free  bounty  gives, 

Let  me  not  call  away  ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives : 

T*  enjoy  is  to  obey. 
Yet  not  to  earth's  contra&ed  fpan, 

Thy  goodnefs  let  me  bound, 
Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  Man, 

When  thoufand  worlds  are  round ; 
Let  not  this  weak  unknowing  hand 

Prefume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land, 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 
If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  right  to  (lay  5 
If  I  am  wrong,  O  \  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way. 
Save  me  alike  from  foolifh  pride, 

Or  impious  difcontent, 
At  aught  thy  wifdom  has  deny  d, 

Or  aught  thy  goodnefs  lent. 
Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  fee ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  ihow, 

That  mercy  mow  to  me. 
Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  fo, 

Since  quicken'd  by  thy  breath  ; 
O  I  lead  me  wherefoe'er  I  go. 
Through  this  day's  life  or  death. 
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This  day^  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot : 

All  elfe  beneath  the  fun, 
Thou  know'jft  if  befl  beftow'd  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 
To  thee,  whofe  temple  is  all  fpace, 

Whofe altar,  earth,  fea,  Ikies! 
One  chorus  let  all  being  raife  ! 

All  Nature's  incenfe  rife ! 

LESSON   XIX.    On  LYING. 

MENDACULUS  was  a  youth  of  good  parts,  and  of  amiable 
difpofitions;  but  by  keeping  bad  company,  he  had  contrac- 
ted, in  an  extreme  degree,  the  odious  habit  of  lying.    His  word  1 
was  fcarcely  ever  believed  by  his  friends;  and  he  was  often  fuf- 
peeled  of  faults,  becaufe  he  denied  the  commiffion  of  them,  and  J 
punifhed  for  offences,  of  which  he  was  convicted  only  by  his  af-  ) 
fertions  of  innocence.    The  experience  of  every  day  manifefted  j 
the  difad  vantages  which  he  fufFered  from  the  habitual  violation  of 
truth.   He  had  a  garden  (locked  with  the  choiceft  flowers ;  and  I 
the  cultivation  of  it  was  his  favourite  amufement.   It  happened  i\ 
that  the  cattle  of  the  adjoining  pafture  had  broken  down  the  fence; 
and  he  found  them  trampling  upon,  and  deftroying  a  bed  of  fine 
auriculas.    He  could  not  drive  thefe  ravagers  away,  without  en- 
dangering the  dill  more  valuable  productions  of  the  next  parterre  ; 
and  he  haftened  to  requeft  die  affiftance  of  the  gardener.    i  You 
*  intend  to  make  a  fool  of  me,'  faid  the  man,  who  refufed  to  go, 
as  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  relation  of  Mendaculus. 

One  frofty  day,  his  father  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from 
his  horfe,  and  to  fracture  his  thigh*    Mendaculus  was  prefent,  ! 
and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  accident,  but  had  not  Itrength  to 
afford  the  necelTary  help.    He  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  him,  I 
in  this  painful  condition,  on  the  ground,  which  was  at  that  lime 
covered  with  fnow;  and,  with  all  the  expedition  in  his  power,  he 
rode  to  Manchelter,  to  folicit  the  aid  of  the  firfl  benevolent  perfon 
he  fliould  meet  with.   His  character  as  a  liar  was  generally  known: 
few  to  whom  he  applied,  paid  attention  to  his  ltory,  and  no  one  u 
believed  it.    After  lofing  much  time,  in  fruitlefs  entreaties,  he  re- 
turned  with  a  forrowful  heart,  and  with  his  eyes  bathed  in  tear?, 
to  the  place  where  the  accident  happened.    But  his  father  was  • 
removed  from  thence  :  A  coach  fortunately  palled  that  way  ;  he 
was  taken  into  it,  and  conveyed  to  his  own  houfe,  whither  Men- 
daculus foon  followed  him. 

A  lufty  boy,  of  whom  Mendaculus  had  told  fome  falfehoods, 
often  way-laid  him  as  he  went  to  fchool,  and  beat  him  with  great 
feverity.  Confcious  of  his  ill  defert,  Mendaculus  bore,  for  fomc 
time,  in  filence,  this  chaftifement;  but  the  frequent  repetition  of 
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I  at  laft  overpowered  his  refolution,  and  he  complained  to  his  fa- 
iher  of  the  ufage  which  he  met  with.  His  father,  though  dubious 
>f  the  truth  of  this  account,  applied  to  the  parents  of  the  boy  who 
jibufed  him.  But  he  could  obtain  no  redrefs  from  them,  and  only 
received  the  following  painful  anfwer  :  «  Your  fon  is  a  notorious 
jiar,  and  we  pay  no  regard  to  his  aflertions.'  Mendaculus  was 
Iherefore  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  wonted  correction,  till  full  fatis- 
fadion  had  been  taken,  by  his  antagonift,  for  the  injury  he  had 
ijfuftained.  J  . 

!  Such  were  the  evils  in  which  this  unfortunate  youth  almolt  daily 
involved  himfelf,  by  the  habit  of  lying.  He  was  fenfible  of  his 
!j:nifcondu&,.  and  began  to  refled  upon  it  with  ferioufnefs  and  con* 
|:rition.  Refolutions  of  amendment  fucceeded  to  penitence;  he 
fet  a  guard  upon  his  words ;  fpoke  little,  and  always  with  caution 
and  refervej  and  he  foon  found,  by  fweet  experience,  that  truth 
is  more  eafy  and  natural  than  falfefaood.  By  degrees  the  love  of 
it  became  predominant  in  his  mind  $  and  fo  facred  at  length  did  fie 
held  veracity  to  be,  that  he  fcrupled  even  the  leaft  jocular  violation 
it.  This  happy  change  reftored  him  to  the  efteem  of  his  friends, 
ihe  confidence  of  the  public,  and  the  peace  of  his  own  confeience. 


LESSON  XX.     On  DRUNKENNESS. 

Wise  were  the  kings ,  tvbo  never  chose  a  friend, 
Till  "With  full  cups  they  had  unma/Vd  his  soul, 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepefi  thoughts*  ROSCOMMON. 

NO  vices  are  fo  incurable  as  thofe  in  which  men  are  apt  to 
glory.    One  would  wonder  how  drunkennefs  (hould  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  of  this  number.    A?iacharfis%  being  invited 
to  a  match  of  drinking  at  Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  very  hu- 
moroufly,  becaufe  he  was  drunk  before  any  of  the  reft  of  the 
company :  for,  fays  he,  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who  arrives  at 
the  goal  firfb  is  intitled  to  the  reward  :  On  the  contrary,  in  this 
thirfty  generation,  the  honour  falls  upon  him  who  carries  off  the 
greateft  quantity  of  liquor,  and  knocks  down  the  reft  of  the  com- 
,  pany.    But  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may  think  of 
themfelves,  a  drunken  man  is  a  greater  monfter  than  any  that  is 
to  be  found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God  hath  made ;  as 
indeed  there  is  no  character  which  appears  more  defpicable  and 
deformed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reafonable  perfons,  than  that  of  a 
drunkard.    Bono/us,  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  was  ad- 
dicted to  this  vice,  having  fet  up  for  a  (hare  in  the  Roman  empire, 
and  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himfelf.    When  he 
was  feen  by  the  army,  in  this  melancholy  fituation,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  had  behaved  himfelf  very  bravely,  the  common  jeft  war 
that  the  thing  they  faw  hanging  before  them  upon  the  tree,  Wa 
not  a  man,  but  a  bottle. 

This 
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This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the  mind,  the  body,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  perfon  who  is  devoted  to  it.  In  regard  to 
the  mind,  it  firft  difcovers  every  flaw  in  it.  The  fober  man, 
by  the  ftrength  of  reafon,  may  keep  under  and  fubdue  every 
vice  or  folly  to  which  he  is  moft  inclined  ;  but  wine  makes 
every  latent  feed  fpront  up  in  the  foul,  and  (how  itfelf ;  it  gives 
fury  to  the  paflions,  and  force  to  thofe  objects  which  are  apt 
to  produce  them.  When  a  young  fellow  complained  to  an 
old  philofopher,  that  his  wife  was  not  handfome,  Put  lefs 
water  in  your  wine,  fays  the  philofopher,  and  you  will  quickly 
make  her  fo.  Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love,  love 
into  jealoufy,  and  jealoufy  into  madnefs.  It  often  turns  the 
good-natured  man  into  an  idiot,  and  the  choleric  into  an 
affafiin.  It  gives  bitternefs  to  refentment,  it  makes  vanity 
infupportable,  and  difplays  every  little  fpot  of  the  foul  in  it's 
utmoft  deformity.  Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden 
faults  of  a  man,  and  (how  them  in  the  moft  odious  colours, 
but  often  occafions  faults  to  which  he  is  not  naturally  fubjeft. 
There  is  more  of  turn  than  of  truth  in  a  faying  of  Seneca,  that 
drunkennefs  does  not  produce,  but  difcover  faults.  Common 
experience  teaches  the  contrary.  Wine  throws  a  man  out  of 
himfelf,  and  infufes  qualities  into  the  mind,  to  which  it  is  a 
Granger  in  it's  fober  moments.  The  perfon  you  converfe  with, 
after  the  third  bottle,  is  not  the  fame  man  who  at  firft  fat  down 
at  table  with  you.  Upon  this  maxim  is  founded  one  of  the 
prettieft  fayings  I  ever  met  with,  which  is  inferibed  to  Publius 
Syrus,  He  who  jefts  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk,  injures  the  absent. 

Thus  does  drunkennefs  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  rea- 
fon, whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which 
has  crept  into  it,  and  to  guard  it  againft  all  the  approaches  of 
any  that  endeavours  to  make  it's  entrance.  But  befides  thefc 
ill  effeas  which  this  vice  produces  in  the  perfon  who  is  actually 
under  it's  dominion,  it  has  alfo  a  bad  influence  on  the  mind, 
even  in  it's  fober  moments,  as  it  infentibly  weakens  the  under- 
ftanding,  impairs  the  memory,  and  makes  thofe  faults  habi- 
tual which  are  produced  by  frequent  excefies.  It  Lkewifc 
waftes  the  fubftance,  and  impairs  the  health. 

LESSON  XXI. r On  TE MPRRANC E. 

"lis  to  thy  rules,  0  temperance  !  that  we  one 

All  pleasures  which,  fro*  health  or  strength,  canfoiv  l 

Vigour  (f  body,  purity  cf  mind, 

Unclouded  rcaj on,  Untiment  refind.  CuANDLER. 

THERE  is  a  (lory  in  the  Arabian  Night  Tales,  of  a  King 
who  had  long  languifhed  under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and 
had  taken  abundance  oi  remedies  to  no  purpofe.    At  length, 
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fays  the  fable,  a  phyfician  cured  him  by  the  following  meth- 
od :  He  took  a  hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it  with  feveral 
drugs ;  after  which,  he  clofed  it  fo  artificially,  that  nothing 
appeared.  He  likewife  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed 
the  handle,  and  that  part  which  ftrikes  the  ball,  he  inclofed 
in  them  feveral  drugs  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  ball  it- 
felf.  He  then  ordered  the  Sultan,  who  was  his  patient,  to  ex« 
ercife  himieif  early  in  the  morning  with  thefe  rightly  prepared 
inftruments,  till  fuch  time  as  he  mould  fweat.  When,  as  the 
ftory  tells,  the  virtue  of  the  medicaments  perfpiring  through 
the  wood,  had  fo  good  an  influence  on  the  Sultan's  conftitu- 
tion,  that  they  cured  him  of  an  indifpofition  which  all  the  com- 
pofitions  he  had  taken  inwardly  had  not  been  able  to  remove. 
This  eaftern  allegory  is  finely  contrived  to  (how  us  how  bene- 
ficial  bodily  labour  is  to  heaith,  and  that  exercife  is  the  moil 
erTec"tual  phyfic.  I  mall  in  this  place  recommend  another  great 
Iprefervative  of  health,  which,  in  many  cafes,  produces  the  fame 
I  effects  as  exercife,  and  may,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  it's  place, 
where  opportunities  of  exercife  are  wanting.  The  preferva- 
tive  I  am  fpeaking  of  is  temperance,  which  has  thofe  particu- 
lar advantages  above  all  other  means  of  health,  that  it  may  be 
pra&ifed  by  all  ranks  and  conditions,  at  any  feafon,  or  in  any 
place.  It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which  every  man  may  put 
himfelf  wkhout  interruption  to  bufinefs,  expence  of  money, 
:>r  lofs  of  time.  If  exercife  throws  off  all  fuperfluities,  tem- 
perance prevents  them  ;  if  exercife  clears  the  veiTels,  tempe- 
*ance  neither  fatiates  nor  overftrains  them ;  if  exercife  raifea 
proper  ferments  in  the  humours,  and  promotes  the  circulation 
)f  the  blood,  temperance  gives  nature  her  full  play,  and  en- 
ibles  her  to  exert  herfelf  in  all  her  force  and  vigour ;  if  ex- 
ercife difiipates  a  growing  diftemper,  temperance  ftarves  it. 

Phyfic,  for  the  moft  part,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fubfti- 
ute  of  exercife  or  temperance.  Medicines  are  indeed  abfo- 
utely  neceffary  in  acute  diftempers,  that  cannot  wait  the  flow 
operations  of  thefe  two  great  inftruments  of  health  ;  but,  did 
nen  live  in  a  habitual  courfe  of  exercife  and  temperance,  there 
would  be  but  little  orcafion  for  them.  Accordingly  we  find, 
:hat  thofe  parts  of  the  world  are  the  moft  healthy,  where 
they  fubfift  by  the  chace  ;  and  that  men  lived  longeft  when 
:heir  lives  were  employed  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had 
ittle  food  befides  what  they  caught.  Bliftering,  cupping, 
tnd  bleeding,  are  feldom  of  ufe  but  to  the  idle  and  intempe- 
ate  ;  as  all  thofe  inward  applications,  which  are  fo  much  in 
practice  among  us,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  nothing  elfe  bmt 
xpedients  to  make  luxury  confiftent  with  health.  The  apo- 
thecary 
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at  the  gluttony  of  a  modern  meal?  Would  not  he  bmt 
the  matter  of  the  family  mad,  and  have  begged  h  a 
£vants  to  tie  down  his  hands,  had  he  feen  him  devour  fowl, 
fiT  and  flefh;  fwallow  oil  and  vinegar,  wines  and  fpices  ; 
5?'  LTn  fallads  of  twenty  different  herbs,  fauces  of  a  hun- 
&l«iS^«aion.y  and  fruits  of  numberlefs  fweets 
K         What  unnatural  motions  and  counterfement 

my  part,  when  i  Deno  and  d     fi     fevers  and 

SSS;  with  otS  SrtLJE  diftempers,  lying  in  ambuf- 

^^4^  ^  S  *&S£ft  fo!de*7f 
anilnal,  but  man,  keeps ^  one  dim.  H^«<* 

this  fpec.es,  fi(h  of  that^ aa«  fmalkft  f|d| 

re^cSnc^f  SK3S A  -  a  mulhroom,  can 
efTstpofbletolayX 

rance,  beeaufe >^  hav'e  „Jd  anytime  it,  the 

another;  but  there  are :  co„rtitutions,  fo  far 

world,  who  are  no    Hj;80^  tion3  0f  food  do  beft 

38  t0  ^ th  them  We've  I  to  confider  my  readers  as  my  pa- 
agree  with  thtm.    W«  of  temperance  as  is  accom- 

tients,  fdto  prefcnbe  fuch  *  ™*  °  {  f^Aj  fuiud  to 
modated  to  all  perlons,  and  iuc ?a      P  h'  Mlow[ng 

our  climate  and  way  of  living,  1  wou       py  r  ft 

rules  of  a  very  e-^P^*,  ^ori  avoid  drinking 
out  of  one  difh.    It  }  ou  i  ^ .  ^  thf 

any  thing  ftrong  until  you  have  hn  y  ^ 
farce  time  abftain  from  all  fauces,  or*  be  ^ 

«ot  the  ,oft  P^Vl^t  thele"ew  obvious  and  ealy  n.k,. 
ty  of  gluttony,  if  he  ftuck  to .  thele  tew  ; 
/nthefirft  cafe,  there  would  be  no  variety  ot  t 

»  palate,  ^^C&^  -ate  a  falfe  appetite 
e,al  provocatives  to  rel  eve  lati  7»  .    ^    ,d  bc  tonncd 

Weieltoprefcnbe  a  rolefor  *^    S«        k  ;  ,  The  firft 

upon  a  faying  f^f  bjjd  for  m  frie„ds,  the  third  tor  . 


it  i3  impoflible  for  one  who  lives  in  the  world  to  diet  himfelf 
always  in  fo  philofophical  a  manner,  I  think  every  man  mould 
have  his  days  of  abftinence,  according  as  his  conftitufion  will 
permit.  Thefe  are  great  reliefs  to  nature,  as  they  qualify  it  for 
ftruggling  with  hunger  and  thirft,  whenever  any  diftemper  or 
duty  of  life  may  put  it  upon  fuch  difficulties  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  give  it  an  opportunity  of  extricating  itfelf  from 
it's  oppreffions,  and  recovering  the  feveral  tones  and  fprings 
of  it's  diftended  veflels.  Befides,  that  abftinence,  well  timed, 
often  kills  a  ficknefs  in  embryo,  and  deftroys  the  firft  feeds  of 
an  indifpofition.  It  is  obferved  by  two  or  three  ancient  au- 
thors, that  Socrates,  notwithftanding  he  lived  in  Athens  du- 
ring the  great  plague,  which  has  made  fo  much  noife  through 
all  ages,  and  has  been  celebrated  at  different  times  by  fuch 
eminent  hands  ;  1  fay,  notwithftanding  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  this  devouring  peftilence,  he  never  caught  the  leaft 
infe&ion  ;  which  thofe  writers  unanimoufly  afcribe  to  that 
uninterrupted  temperance  which  he  always  obferved. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  tempe- 
rance towards  the  procuring  of  long  life,  is  what  we  meet  with 
in  a  little  book,  publimed  by  Lews  Carnaro  the  V enetian ; 
which  I  the  rather  mention,  becaufe  it  is  of  undoubted  credit, 
as  the  late  Venetian  ambaffador,  who  was  of  the  fame  family, 
attefted  more  than  once  in  converfation,  when  he  refided  in 
England.  Carnaro^  who  was  the  author  of  the  little  treatife  I 
am  mentioning,  was  of  an  infirm  conft  itution,  till  about  forty, 
when,  -  by  obftinately  perfifting  in  an  exa&  courfe  of  tempe- 
rance, he  recovered  a  perfect  ftate  of  health  ;  infomuch,  that 
atfourfcore,  he  publifhed  his  book,  which  has  been  tiunflated 
into  Englijht  under  the  title  of  Sure  and  Certain  Methods  of 
obtaining  a  Long  and  Healthy  Life.  He  lived  to  give  a  third 
or  fourth  edition  of  it  ;  and,  after  having  palled  his  hundredth 
year,  died  without  pain  or  agony,  and  like  one  who  falls  afieep* 
The  treatife  I  mention  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  feveral 
eminent  authors,  and  is  written  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  cheerful- 
nefs,  religion,  and  good  fenfe,  as  are  the  natural  concomitants 
of  temperance  and  fobriety.  The  mixture  of  the  old  man  ia 
it,  is  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  difcredit  to  it. 

LESSON  XXII.    Oh"  S  WEARING. 

THERE  are  fome  fins  which  are  always  prefumptuoua, 
and  do  not  admit  of  any  palliation.  It  would  appear 
that  Profane  S*wearing"iQ  evidently  of  this  kind.  It  hath  no 
claim  to  pleafure,  and  as  little  to  profit  :  the  fwearcr  ft  cms  to 
be  wicked,  merely  for  the  fake  of  being  fo.  In  vain  do  men 
plead  provocation  ;  for,  injure  them  who  will,  furely  God 
C  doth 
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doth  them  no  injury  ;  and  if  a  fellow  creature  offend  them, 
that  can  never  afford  a  reafon  for  affronting  their  Creator, 
who  is  continually  doing  them  good.    Befxdes,  it  is  only  one 
inftance  of  profane  fwearing  for  which  even  this  alleviation 
can  be  pleaded  :  Let  the  fird  act  be  fuppofed  involuntary,  the 
effea  of  fome  fudden  diforder  in  the  mind  ;  what  becomes  of 
the  next  ?  That  mull  neceffarily  be  prefumptuous  ;  for  the  re- 
petition of  fo  unnatural  a  fin  may  eafily  be  prevented,  if  the 
perfoia  hath  a  real  abhorrence  of  it,  and  ufeth  any  efforts  to 
guard  againff  it.    But,  alas  !  how  many  are  there  who  fwear 
alike,  whether  they  be  angry  or  well  pleafed  ;  who  imprecate 
damnation  upon  themfelves  out  of  mere  wantonnefsj  and  maKe 
fuch  horrid  oaths  a  principal  part  of  their  familiar  converfation? 
Let  all  who  are  guilty  in  this  manner,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
paufe-fcr  a  little,  till  they  have  ferioufly  confidered  what  they 
are  doing.    It  coft  the  Redeemer  much  to  purchafe  falvation 
for  you;  not  only  prayers,  but  blood  too  ;  and  dare  you  pray 
that  your  fouls  may  have  no  (bare  in  it  ?  This  is  the  height  of 
madnefs  ;  damnation  is  eafily  obtained  ;  you  need  not  pray  for 
it ;  if  you  apply  not  the  remedy,  you  perifh  of  courfe.  But 
it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  faved  ;  and  muff  not  thefe  imprecations, 
which  you  have  juft  caufe  to  fear  are  recorded  againfi  you, 
increafe  the  difficulty,  and  remove  you  farther  from  the  road 
of  mercy  i   Think  of  this,  O  finger*  !  before  it  be  too  late, 
a«id  fpeedily  forfake  this  prefumptuous  fin. 

LE  SSON  XXIII.    Reflections  on  the  Death  of 
a  Profligate. 

Great  day  of dread,  decifion,  and  despair  I 
At  tbcupbt  of  thee,  eacb  sublunary  xviJB 

Lets  go  it's  eager  grasp,  and  quits  the  ziQrlJ.  NigutThouGHTS. 

THERE  is  not  a  more  certain  truth  to  be  met  with  in 
facredwrit,  than  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  wen  once 
to  die  :  a  decree  much  furer  than  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Perfians,  has  irrevocably  determined  the  doom.  Death  is  laid 
to  be  the  King  of  terrors,  and  a  terror  to  Princes ;  and,  as  it 
U  an  untrodden  path  to  all  living,  it  may,  in  fomc  meafure, 
prove  a  terror  to  all  at  death,  both  the  righteous  and  the  wic- 
ked :  but  when  we  confider  that  the  kicked  is  driver:  a**y  t* 
bis  <wickednefs,  while  the  righteous  hath  hope  h  ,  the 

terror  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  mud  appear  in  a  very 
different  view.  Plow  aweful  muff  the  approach  of  death ,  armed 
IS  it',  terrors,  be  to  the  profligate  finnet  ?  Let  us  refled 
but  a  little  upon  this  difmal  fcene  of  horror  and  defp^in  bet 
IT fi*  re  the  unhappy  man  laid  upon  his  death-bed  ;  what 
toffi.  «.  u?E  him  1  What  horrible  dread  cvcrwhe.n. 


him  «  Exceflively  afraid  to  die/yet  utterly  unable  to  live. 
tStpak  revi;^,  what  ftartling  profpeds  confpire  to 
ment  his  forrows,  while  he  rolls  his  defpairing  eyes  on  every 
fide     He  took,  back,  his  ill-fpent  youth,  and  the 

Vr„  nrefent  to  his  vew  a  moft  melancholy  Icene  - 

sLVi^^TmcrJy  flighted,  and  the  day  of  er.ce  enc 
in  J    HePlooks  forward/and  nothing  prefents  itfelf,  buwhe 
rifhteous  fudge,  the  dreadful  tribunal,  and  a  moll  folemo 
gckoning.J  111   all  is  wo  unutterable.   He  rece.ve.  the  fa  - 
ience of  death  within  himfelf !  Nothing  now  remains  but  a 
Sul  looking  for  of  wrath,  and  fiery  indignation  to  confume 
him  Methink's  I  fee  the  poor  ^.&*&££T$l 
irremeable  gulf  of  death  :  that  death  he  ufed  to  taU  or  wkb 
Xn  affelation  of  fuperior  indifference.    Oh  ! 
incs,  the  ftrong  rcluftauce,  the  unimaginable  convnlfions  tha, 
eize  his  nature,  as  he  Hands  lingering  on  the  tremendous 
precipice  !    He  wifhes  for  annihilation,  which  he  otten  tried 
to  believe  in,  but  could  never  fenoufly  be  convinced  of.     1  be 
dreadful  alte'rnatlv,  entirely  mifgives  him.    He  meditates  on 
the  devouring  abyfs  of  eternity  !    He  recoils  as  he  eyes  ; 
Alas  raTas  !ghoJhe  ftruggles  for  life  I  Impotent  efforts  all 
The  refiftlefe  decree  is  gone  forth  !  He  finks  m  final  defoair . 
The  blacknefs  of  darknefs  clofeth  around  him  !  He  feels  him- 
felf  undone,  without  one  ray  of  hope.    Is  this  tne  man  that 
laughed  the  children  of  wifdom  and  temperance  to  fcorn  ;  that 
admired,  extolled,  and  imitated  fenfualifts  and  fots     Is  he  of 
the  fame  opinion,  think  you  now,  at  the  laft  ?  Ah!  how  dif- 
ferent his  fentiraents  and  language,  in  the  bower  of  plealure, 
and  on  the  bed  of  death.  #  t 

Happy  diffolution  !  were  this  the  period  of  his  woes  :  I5ut, 
alas  '  all  thefe  tribulations  are  only  the  beginning  of  forrowd, 
one  fmall  drop  of  that  cup  of  trembling,  which  is  mingled  for 
hi*  future  portion.— .No  foonerhas  the  laft  pang  diflodged  the 
relu&ant  foul,  but  he  is  hurried  into  the  prefence  of  an  angry 
God :  not  under  the  conducting  care  of  beneficent  angels,  but 
expofed  to  the  infults  of  accurfed  fpirits  ;  who  lately  tempted 
him,  now  upbraid  him,  and  will  for  ever  torment  him.— He  is 
received  with  frowns  :  the  God  that  made  him  bath  no  mercy  on 
him.  He  configna  him  over  to  chains  of  darknefs,  and  recep- 
tacles of  defpair,  againft  the  feverer  doom,  and  more  public 
infamy  of  the  great  day,  The  law  he  hath  violated,  and  the 
gofpel  he  hath  flighted,  the  power  he  hath  defied,  and  the 
goodnefa  he  hath  abufed,  will  all  get  themfelves  honour  in  his 
exemplary  deftru&ion.  Then  God,  the  God  to  whom  ven- 
geance belongeth,  will  draw  the  arrow  to  the  very  head,  and 
fct  him  aa  the  mark  of  his  inexorable  dtfrtleafcre. 

C  %  Misery 
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Mifery  of  miferies  !  too  mocking  for  reflexion  to  dwell 
apon.  But,  if  fo  difmal  to  forefee,  and  that  at  a  diftance,  to- 
gether with  the  comfortable  hopes  of  efcaping  it ;  Oh  !  how 
bitter,  how  inconceivably  bitter,  to  bear,  without  any  inter- 
mifficn,  or  any  mitigation,  while  endlefs  ages  roll  on  ! 

Who  has  any  bowels  of  pity? — Who  has  any  fentiments  of 
eompaffion?"  Who  has  any  tender  concern  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures?—Who  ?  in  God's  name,  and  for  Chrift's  fake,  let  him 
fliow  it,  by  warning  every  man,  and  befeeching  every  man 
to  feek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found  :  to  throw  down  the 
arms  of  rebellion,  before  the  act  of  indemnity  expires ;  fub- 
miffively  to  adore  the  Lamb,  while  he  holds  out  the  golden 
fceptre.  Here,  let  us  acl:  the  friendly  part  to  mankind  : 
Here,  let  the  whole  force  of  our  benevolence  exert  itfelf :  In 
exhorting  all,  upon  whom  we  can  have  the  fmalleft  influence, 
to  take  the  wings  of  faith  unfeigned  ;  of  repentance  unde- 
layed :  and  flee  away  from  this  wrath  to  come. 

 Thele 

Regions  of  forrow,  doleful  fhades,  where  peace 
And  reft  can  never  dwell :  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  led 
With  ever-burning  fulphur,  unconiunfd.  Milton. 

LESSON   XXIV.    On  the  Same. 

MY  thoughts  on  aweful  fubjedls  roll, 
Damnation  and  the  dead  ; 
What  horrors  leize  the  guilty  foul, 

Upon  a  dying  bed  ? 
Lingering  about  thefe  mortal  mores, 

She  makes  a  long  delay, 
Till,  like  a  flood  with  rapid  force, 
Death  fweeps  the  wretch  away. 
Then,  fwift  and  dreadful,  me  defcendi 

Down  to  the  fiery  coalr, 
Amongft  abominable  fiends, 

Herfelf  a  frighted  ghoft. 
There  endlels  crowds  of  miners  lie, 
And  darknefs  makes  their  chains : 
Tortur'd  with  keen  defpair  they  cry, 

Yet  wait  for  fiercer  pains. 
Not  all  their  aiiguifh  and  their  blood 

Fcr  their  old  guilt  atones, 
Nor  the  compallion  of  a  God 

Shall  hearken  to  their  groans. 
Oh  !  may  thy  grace  prevent  my  breath, 

Nor  bid  my  foul  remove, 
Till  I  have  learnM  my  Saviour's  death, 
And  well  infur'd  his  love ! 
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LESSON  XXV.    A  Thought  on  ETERNITY. 

O Eternity  I  Eternity  !  how  are  ourboldeft,  our  ftrongeft 
thoughts,  loft  and  overwhelmed  in  thee  ?    Who  can  fet 
landmarks  to  limit  thy  dimenfions ;  or  find  plummets  to  fath- 
om thy  depths  I  Arithmeticians  have  figures,  to  compute  all 
the  progreffions  of  Time  :  Aftronomers  have  inftrumenU,  to 
calculate  the  diftances  of  the  Planets  :  But  what  numbers 
can  ftate,  what  lines  can  gauge,  the  lengths  and  breadths  of 
Eternity  i  It  is  higher  than  heaven;  what  canji  thou  do  P  Deeper 
than  hell;  nohat  canji  thou  know?  The  meafure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  tkefea.    Myfterious,  mighty 
exiftence  !  A  fum,  not  to  be  leffened  by  the  largeft  deductions  : 
an  extent,  not  to  be  contra&ed  by  all  poffible  diminutions. 
None  can  truly  fay,  after  the  mod  prodigious  wafte  of  ages, 
That  fo  much  of  Eternity  is  gone.    For,  when  millions  of  cen- 
turies are  elapfed,  it  is  but  juft  commencing  ;  and  when  mil- 
lions more  have  run  their  ample  round,  it  will  be  no  nearer 
ending.    Yea,  when  ages,  numerous  as  the  bloom  of  fpring, 
increafed  by  the  herbage  of  fummer,  both  augmented  by  the 
•  leaves  of  autumn,  and  all  multiplied  by  the  drops  of  rain 
which  drown  the  winter— when  thefe,  and  ten  thoufand  times 
ten  thoufand  more — more  than  can  be  reprefented  by  any  fi- 
rnilitude,  or  imagined  by  any  conception,  are  all  revolved  ; 
Eternity,  vaft,  boundiefs,  amazing  Eternity,  will  only  be 
beginning,  or  rather  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  cxpreffion), 
only  beginning  to  begin. 

What  a  pleafing,  yet  aweful  thought  is  this  !  full  of  delight 
and  full  of  dread.  O  !  may  it  alarm  our  fears,  quicken  our 
hopes,  and  animate  all  our  endeavours  \  Since  we  are  foon  to 
aunch  into  this  endlefs  and  inconceivable  ftate,  let  us  give  all 
diligence  to  fecure  entrance  into  blifs.  Now,  let  us  give  all 
diligence;  becaufe  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  fcenes  of  fu- 
turity. The  wheel  never  Jurns  all  is  ftedfaft  and  immoveable 
beyond  the  grave.  Whether  we  are  then  feated  on  the  throne, 
or  ftretched  on  the  rack  ;  a  feal  will  be  fet  to  our  condition, 
by  the  hand  of  everlafting  mercy,  or  inflexible  juftice. — The 
faints  always  rejoice  amid  ft  the  fmiles  of  heaven  ;  their  harps 
'  are  perpetually  tuned  ;  their  triumph  admits  of  no  interrup- 
tion.— The  ruin  alfo  of  the  wicked  is  irremediable.  The  fa- 
tal fentence,  once  pafTed,  is  never  to  be  repealed.  No  hope 
of  exchanging  their  doleful  habitations  :  But  all^  things  bear 
the  fame  difmal  afpect,  for  ever  and  ever.— If  this  be  the  end 
of  the  ungodly  ;  My  foul,  come  not  thou  into  their  fecret  /  Unto 
their  ajfembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united. 

C  3  LES- 
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LESSON  XXVI.    The  Vision  of  MIRZA 

The  cloud,  -uhich,  intercepting  tie  clear  light, 

Hangs  o'er  thine  (yes,  and  blunts  thy  mortal  fight, 

1  will  remove   DRTDEN.  _ 

WHEN  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo, I  picked  up feveral Urien- 
tal  manufcripts,  which  1  have  ftill  by  me.  Among 
others,  I  met  with  one  entitled  Tie  Viftons  o/Mirza,  which 
I  have  read  over  with  great  pleafure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to 
the  public,  when  I  have  no  other  entertainment  for  them ; 
and  mall  begin  with  the  firft  vifion,  which  I  have  tranflated 
word  for  word  as  follows  : 

«  /-v  N  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the 
'  \J  cuftom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy,  after 
'  having  warned  myfelf,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions, 
«  I  afcended  the  high  hill  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pafs  the  reft 
«  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing 
'  myfelf  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound 
«  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human  life  ;  and  palling  from 
«  one  thought  to  another,  Surely,  faid  1,  man  is  but  a  lhadow, 
«  and  life  a  dream.  Whilft  I  was  thus  mufing,  I  caft  my  eye. 
«  towards  the  fummit  of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from  me, 
«  where  I  difcovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  mepherd    with  a 

<  mufical  inftrument  in  his  hand.  As  looked  upon  bun,  he 
«  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play-  1  be  found  of  it 
«  was  exceeding  fweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tune 

«  that  were  inexpreffibly  melodious,  and  altogether  d.fTeren 

♦  from  any  thing  1  had  ever  heard  ;  they  put  me  in  mind  of 
«  tho?e  helvenlfairs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  fouls  o 

<  good  men,  upon  their  firft  arrival  in  parad.fe,  to  wear  ou 

•  the  impreffions  of  the  laft  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the 

•  pleafuJes  of  that  happy  place.    My  heart  melted  away  m 

'  '^Cn'  'often  told,  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the 
.  haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that  feveral  had  been  entertained 
«  with  muficwhohad  paffed  by  >t;  but  never  heard  hat  he 
.  mufician  had  before  made  himfelf  v.f.ble.  V  hen  he  had  a,;. 
«  ed  my  thoughts  by  thofe  tranfport.ng  airs  which  he  play - 
«  ed,Toytafle  the  pleafures  ofhis  convention,  as  I  looked  up- 
«  on  him  like  one  aflonifhed,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the 
«  waving  of  his  hand  directed  me  to  approach  the  place  where 
<  he  fatf  1  drew  near  with  that  reverence  winch  »  dneto  a 
«  fuoerior  nature  ;  and,  as  my  heart  was  entirely  fuhdued  by 
«  Z  c  Ptivating  drains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  h,.  feet 
«  and  wept.  The  genius  failed  upon  me  with  a  look  of  com- 

*  paffJn  and  affability,  that  familiarized  h.m  to  my  «*g 

«  fiot  and  at  once  difpelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehenfion. 
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With  which  I  approached  him     He  lifted       up  from  the 
ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  M\rza,  faid  he,  i  hav. 
heard  thee  in  thy  foliloquies  ;  follo  w  me. 
«  He  then  led  me  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and 
■  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  Caft  thy  eyes  eaftward,  fa.d  he, 
.  and  tell  me  what  thou  feed.    I  fee,  faid  I,  a  huge  valley,  and 
«  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it.     I  he  valley 
«  that  thou  feed,  faid  he,  is  the  vale  of  mifery,  and  the  tide  of 
«  water  that  thou  feeft,  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity. 
«  What  is  the  reafon,  faid  I,  that  the  tide  I  fee  rifes  out  ot  a 
«  thick  mift  at  one  end,  and  again  lofes  itfelf  in  a  thiC*  mitt 
«  at  the  other  ?   What  thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  that  portion  of 
«  eternity  which  is  called  time,  meafured  out  by  the  fun,  and 
<  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  it's  confumma- 
«  tion.    Examine  now,  faid  he,  this  fea  that  is  thus  bounded 
«  with  darknefs  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  d.fcovetdt 
«  in  it.    I  fee  a  bridge,  faid  I,  (landing  m  the  midft  of  the  tide. 
«  The  bridge  thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  human  life,  confident  at- 
«  tentively.    Upon  a  more  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  I  found  that 
«  it  confifted  of  threefcore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  feverat 
'  broken  arches,  which,  added  to  thofe  that  were  entire,  maue 
•  up  the  number  about  a  hundred.    As  I  was  counting  tne 
«  arches,  the  genius  told  me,  that  this  bridge  confuted  at  brlt 
«  of  a  thoufand  arches  ;  but  that  a  great  flood  (wept  away 
«  the  reft,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  1  now 
«  beheld  it :  but  tell  me  farther,  faid  he,  what  thou  difcovereit 
«  on  it.    I  fee  multitudes  of  people  paffing  over  it,  faid  I,  and 

<  a  black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.  As  I  looked  more 
«  attentively,  I  faw  feveral  of  the  paffengers  dropping  through 

<  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it  ; 

<  and  upon  farther  examination,  perceived  there  were  lunume- 
«  rable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the 

<  paffengers  no  fooner  trode  upon,  than  they  fell  through  them 
,  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  difappeared.  Thefe  hidden 
«  pit-falls  were  fet  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge, 
«  fo  that  throngs  cf  people  no  fooner  broke  through  the 
,  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner 
,  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  clofer  together 

•  ,  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

4  There  were  indeed  fome  perfons,  but  their  number  was 
i  very  fmall,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
'  broken  arches,  but  fell  through,  one  after  another,  being 
«  quite  tired  and  fpent  with  fo  long  a  walk. 

♦  1  palled  fome  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonder- 
«  ful  ftruaure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objeas  which  it  pre- 
•  fented.    My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  fee 

C  j.  .  1  feverals 
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4  feverals  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midft  of  mirth  and 

*  jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  that  flood  by  them  to 

*  fave  themfelves.  Some  were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens 

*  in  a  thoughtful  pofture,  and  in  the  midft  of  a  fpeculation 

*  {tumbled  and  fell  out  of  fight.    Multitudes  were  very  bufy 

*  in  the  purfuii  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes,  and 

*  danced  before  them  ;  but  often,  when  they  thought  them- 

*  felves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed,  and 

*  down  they  funk.    In  this  confufion  of  objects,  I  obferved 

*  fome  with  fcimitars  in  their  hands,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon 

*  the  bridge,  thrufting  feveral  perfons  on  trap-doors,  which 

*  did  not  feem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 

*  efcaped,  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

4  The  genius  feeing  me  indulge  myfelf  in  this  melancholy 

*  profpedt,  told  me,  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it.  Take 

*  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,  faid  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet 

*  feeft  any  thing  thou  doft  not  comprehend.    Upon  looking 

*  up,  What  mean,  laid  I,  thcfe  great  flights  of  birds  that  are 

*  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  fettling  upon  it 
'  from  time  to  time?  I  fee  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  ccrmc- 
1  rants,  and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures,  feveral 
1  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the 

*  middle  arches.    Thefe,  faid  the  genius,  are  envy,  avarice, 

*  fuperftition,  defpair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and  pafiions 
1  that  infefl  human  life. 

*  I  here  fetched  a  deep  figh.    Alas,  faid  I,  man  was  made 

*  in  vain  !  how  is  he  given  away  to  mifery  and  mortality  ! 

*  tortured  in  life,  and  fwallowed  up  in  death  !  The  genius, 
'  being  moved  with  companion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  Co 

*  uncomfortable  a  profpect.  Look  no  more,  faid  he,  on 
1  man  in  the  firft  ftage  of  his  exiftence,  in  his  Getting  out  for 
1  eternity  5  but  caft  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mill  into  which 
c  the  tide  bears  the  feveral  generations  of  mortals  that  fall 

*  into  it.   I  directed  my  fight  as  1  was  ordered,  and  (wheth- 

*  er  or  no  the  good  genius  ftrengthened  it  with  any  fupcr- 

*  natural  force,  or  diffipated  part  of  the  milt  that  was  be- 

*  fore  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  faw  the  valley 

*  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  fpreading  forth  into  an 
1  immenfe  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running 

*  through  the  midft  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
4  parts.    The  clouds  ftill  refted  on  one  half  of  it,  info  much 

*  that  I  could  difcover  nothing  in  it :  but  the  other  appeared 

*  to  me  a  vaft  ocean,  planted  with  innumerable  iilands,  that: 

*  were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with 
«  a  thoufand  little  mining  feas  that  ran  among  them.  1  could 

*  fee  perfons  drefTed  in  glorious  habits,  with  garlands  upon 

4  their 
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<  tkeir  heads,  paffing  among  the  trees,  lying  <*<>wn  b? 

«  fidts  of  fountains,  or  retting  on  beds  o  flowers  .  and  could 
«  hear  a  confufed  harmony  of  finging  birds,  falling  waters, 

*  EfnLn  voices,  and  mufical  inftruments  Gladnefs  grew  n 
«  me  uoon  the  difcovery  of  fo  delightful  a  fcene.    I  wi.tud 

<  S  tEe  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  thofe 

<  happv  featsl  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no ^paffage 

•  Mem,  except  through  the  gates  of  death  tha  IJ« 
«  onenin?  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  The  lilands,  iaia 
«  he,  X  He  fo  frelh  and  "green  before  thee,  and ;  wj*  *£ch 

♦  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  rPotteda sf ar  as  thou 
«  canft  fee,  are  more  in  number  than  the  [and  on  the  ka- 
«  Sre  there  are  myriads  of  iflands  behind  thofe  wMch 
.  thou  heVedifcovereft!  reaching  farther  than  Ag  eye  or 

♦  even  thine  imagination,  can  extend  itfctf.    Theie  are  the 

<  manfions  of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
i  degr  e  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  d  f- 
«  trTuted  among  thefe  feveral  iflands,  which  abound  with 
«  pleafuresof  different  kinds  and  degrees,  fu. table  to  the 

<  Ses  and  perfedions  of  thofe  who  are  fettled  in  them  : 
i  eve  y  flandis  a  paradife  accommodated  to  jt'8<  refpeft.ve 

<  Sitants,  ArS  not  thefe.  O  Mirza  habitations ,  worth 


still  convey  thee  to  fo  happy  - 
«  Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has  fuch  an  eternity 
«  referred  for  him.  1  gazed  with  inexprefllble  pleafure  on 
«  thefe  happy  iflands.  At  length,  faid  I,  (how  me  no,, 
.  brfeech  thel,  the  fecrets  that  lie  hid  under  thofe  dark  clouds 
.  that  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rock  of  ada- 
'  mant.  The  genius  making  me  no  anfwer,  I  turned  about 
i  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  him  a  focond  time,  but  I  found  that 
♦  he  had  left  me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vifion  which  I 
<  had  been  fo  long  contemplating;  but,  inftead  of  the  rol- 
«  lins  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  iflands,  I  faw 
«  nothing  but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen, 
«  ftieep,  and  camels  grazing  upon  the  fides  of  it. 

•LESSON  XXVII.    A  CONTEMPLATION  oh  the 
MORNING. 


'AY  I  now  call  your  meditation  to  a  more  inviting 
n_  and  delightful  excurfion,  in  a  beautiful  flower-garden, 
where  I  lately  walked,  and  at  once  regaled  the  fenie,  and 
indulged  the  fancy.  ,  , 

It  was  early  in  a  fummer-morning,  when  the  a,r  was  cool, 
the  earth  moift,  the  whole  face  of  the  creation  frem  and  gay. 
The  noify  world  was  fcarce  awake.    Bufinefs  had  not  quits 
'  q  j  makes 
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fhaken  off  hi3  found  fleep  ;  and  riot  had  but  juft  reclined  his 
giddy  head.  All  was  ferene  :  all  wa3  ftill  :  every  thing 
tended  to  infpire  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  invite  to  ferious 
thought.  Only  the  wakeful  lark  had  left  her  neft,  and  was 
mounting  on  high,  to  falute  the  opening  day.  Elevated  in  air, 
fhe  feemed  to  call  the  laborious  hufbandman  to  his  toil,  and 
all  her  fellow-fongfters  to  their  notes. — Earlieft  of  birds,  (aid 
I,  companion  of  the  dawn,  may  I  always  rife  at  thy  voice  ! 
rife  to  offer  the  mattin-fong,  and  adore  that  beneficent  Being, 
*who  maketh  the  out-goings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice* 
O  !  how  charming  to  rove  abroad  at  this  fweet  hour  of  prime  ! 
to  enjoy  the  calm  of  nature  ;  to  tread  the  dewy  lawn  ;  and 
tafte  the  unruffled  frefhnefs  of  the  air. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rifing  fweet, 
With  charm  of  earlieft  birds. 
What  a  pleafure  do  the  fons  of  (loth  lofe  ?  Little,  ah  !  little 
is  the  fluggard  fenfible  how  delicious  an  entertainment  he 
foregoes,  for  the  pooreft  of  all  animal  gratifications. 

The  greynefs  of  the  dawn  decays  gradually.  Abundance  of 
ruddy  fireaks  tinge  the  fleeces  of  the  firmament,  till,  at  length, 
the  dappled  afpec!  of  the  eaft  is  loft  in  an  ardent  and  univer- 
fal  blufh. — Is  it  the  furmife  of  imagination,  or  do  the  fkies 
really  redden  with  ftiame,  to  fee  fo  many  fupinely  ftretched  on 
their  drowfy  pillows  ? — Shall  man  be  loft  in  luxurious  eafe  ? 
Shall  man  wafte  thefe  precious  hours  in  idle  {lumbers,  while 
the  vigorous  fun  is  up,  and  going  on  his  Maker's  errand  ; 
and  all  the  feathered  choir  are  hymning  the  Creator,  and 
paying  their  homage  in  harmony  ?  Oh  !  no.  Let  him  heighten 
the  melody  of  the  tuneful  tribes  by  adding  the  rational  drains 
of  devotion.    Let  him  improve  the  fragrant  oblations  of  na- 
ture, by  mingling,  with  the  rifing  odours,  the  more  refined 
breath  of  praife.    Tis  natural  for  man  to  look  upward  ;  to 
throw  his  firft  glance  upon  the  obje&s  that  are  above  him. 
Straight  towards  heav'n  my  wand'ring  eyes  I  turn'd, 
And  gaz'd  awhile  the  ample  fky. 
Prodigious  theatre!  Where  lightnings  dart  their  fire,  and 
thunders  utter  their  voice :  Where  tempefts  fpend  their  rage, 
and  worlds  unnumber'd  roll  at  large  !  O  !  the  greatnefs  of  that 
mighty  hand,  which  meteth  out  this  amazing  circumference 
with  a  fpan  !  O  !  the  immenfity  of  that  wonderful  Befog  I  be- 
fore whom  this  unmeafurable  extent  is  no  more  than  a  point. 
In  them  hath  he  fet  a  tabernacle  for  the  fun. 
Behold  him  coming  forth,  from  the  chambers  of  the  eaft. 
See  ;  the  clouds,  like  floating  curtains,  are  thrown  back  at 
his  approach.    With  what  refulgent  raajefty  docs  he  walk 
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abroad  >  How  tranfcendently  bright  is  his  countenances i  fced- 
d?nP  day  and  inexhauftible  light,  through  the  un.verftlls 
Se  a I'ene,  though  finiihed  by  the  moft  «  £ 

ptrut  y  of  tSe  theatrei  the  glittering  economy  of  an  ai  em- 
blv  or  even  the  heightened  ornaments  of  a  royal  palace; hie  e 
their  dimSfted  heads,  and  fhrink  into  nothmg.  Methmk 
I  difcern  a  thoufand  admirable  properties  in  the  fun.  U 
der  S  the  beR  material  emblem  of  the  Creator  Tnere  .a 
more  of  God  in  it's  luftre,  energy,  and  ufefu  Inefs,  than  m  any 
aSS  vifible  being.  To  worlhip  it  as  a  de.ty,  was  the  leaft 
bexcufabk  of  all  the  heathen  idolatries.  One  fcarce  can  won- 
^  httllen  reafon  mould  miftake  fo  .fair -a  cop* ,  for  he 
adorable  *^^fflt5 


tians  would  adopt  his  peri— >  ;  

of  RiRhteoufnefs !  Thus  applied,  it  would  ceafe  to  be  a  cni- 
mcrical  notion,  and  become  a  mo  important  truth  No 
comoarifon  in  the  whole  book  of  facred  wifdom  pieafes  me 
moXC  Sat  which  refembles  the  blefled  Jcfus  co  yonder 
regent  of  the  day,  who  now  advances  on  nis  azure  road,  to 
fcatter  light  and  gladncfs  through  the  nations* 

LESSON  XXVIII.  ThI  MORNING.   An  Ode. 

NOW  rofy  Morn  empurples  all  the  (ky, 
And  o'er  yon  eaftern  height, 
With  dewy  luftre  bright, 
The  golden  ilm  looks  glorious  from  on  high. 
Awake,  O  heav'nly  Mule  1  the  trembling  lyre, 

And  join  in  Nature's  univerfal  lay  ; 
Touch  my  dull  breaft  with  pure  poetic  fir*, 

With  dulcet  melody  to  hail  th'  approaching  day  ! 
What  various  beauties  paint  the  fpangled  lawn  ! 
Sweet  flow'ra  of  ev'ry  hue, 
Now  bright  with  morning  dew  ; 
Beauties  by  Nature's  magic  pencil  drawn! 
,  Nor  Iefs  fweet  mufic  fills  th'  enraptur'd  ear  ;— 
From  rock,  or  funny  plain,  or  fhady  grove, 
One  boundlefs  concert  fills  the  echoing  air  ; 

All  Nature  melts  around  in  e~ftafy  of  love  ! 
Both  hill  and  dale,  green  wood„  and  flowVy  lawn, 
And  all  that  they  contain, 
In  air,  or  on  the  plain, 
Seem  filPd  with  rapture  at  th*  approaching  dawn ! 

C  6  Wild 


Wild  tranfport  feizes  now  the  feather'd  race  ; 

O'er  the  green  mead  the  frifking  lambkins  playj 
The  trout,  light  bounding  from  the  wat'ry  fpace, 

In  dumb  expreffive  fliow,  falutes  th'  infpiring  ray. 
Shall  man  alone  a  dull  obferver  prove  ? 
Nor  gratitude,  nor  joy 
His  tuneful  tongue  employ, 
Nor  touch  his  confcious  breaft  with  heav'nly  love  ? 
No : — Mark  yon  ftiepherd  on  the  mountain's  brow, 

Where  blufliing  walks  the  rofy-footed  May, 
While  heav'n  and  earth  with  various  beauties  glow, 

What  kindling  rapture  fwells  his  wild  melodiors  lay. 
Hail  !  holy  light  J  and  thou,  refplendent  fun  ! 
Whofe  virtue  none  can  tell, 
So  far  thou  doft  excel, 
Bright  fpark,  ftruck  beaming  from  th'  eternal  throne  ! 
Without  thy  facred  all-infpiring  pow'r, 

Beauty  and  grace  no  more  would  Nature  boaft, 
Harmonious  order  deck  her  face  no  more, 

In  night's  dark,  dreary  womb  all  fwallow'd  up  and  Ipfl  ! 
With  what  furprife  th'  angelic  choir  beheld, 
When  firft  the  new-born  fun, 
His  flaming  courfe  begun, 
And  o'er  the  pathlefs  fky  his  journey  held ! 
When,  from  the  portals  of  the  glowing  morn, 

Array'd  in  burning  gold,  the  king  of  day 
Triumphant  came,  all  nature  to  adorn, 

And  o'er  th'  illumin'd  fky  diffus'd  his  orient  ray  ! 
Triumphant  fongs  were  heard  from  ev'fy  ftar  ; 
The  planets  in  their  rounds 
Return'd  the  lofty  founds, 
And  hcav'n's  blue  vault  re-echoM  from  afar. 
The  diftant  earth  receiv'd  his  grateful  beams, 

And  hill  and  moKy  dale  refulgent  (hone, 
In  glory  not  their  own  ;  the  cryftal  ftreams, 
As  liquid  amber  pure,  in  golden  channels  run. 

Now  ftrike  a  bolder  note,  celeftial  Mufe  ! 
To  the  great  Source  of  all, 
At  whofe  prolific  call 
From  the  dark  deep  this  glorious  fabric  rcfe  ! 
With  his  high  praife  conclude  the  lofty  ftrain, 
Whofe  fmile  awak'd  the  fun's  refulgent  fire. 
And  each  fair  light  that  decks  th*  ethereal  plain ; 
But  at  whofe  aweful  frown  they  tremble  or  expirt. 

LES* 
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LESSON  XXIX.    A  MORNING  HYMN. 
LORD  !  to  thee  my  morning  long, 
\jP    With  cheerful  voice  Til  raife, 
And  join  the  raptur'd  e&oir  above, 

To  celebrate  thy  praife. 
*Tis  thou  that  through  the  (hades  of  night, 

From  danger  keeps  me  free ; 
And  all  the  comforts  I  enjoy 
Proceed  alone  from  thee, 
Without  thy  gracious  guidance,  Lord, 

The  air  I  breathe  might  kill  ; 
For  thoufand  arrows,  w.ing'd  with  fate, 
f      »       Attend  thy  aweful  will. 

Behold  how  bright  the  morning  fun 

Through  heav'n  his  courfe  doth  move  ! 
The  warbling  fongfters  of  the  grove 

F^efound  their  notes  of  love. 
Up,  then,  my  foul!  the  chorus  join, 

To  Heav'n  thy  homage  pay  ; 
And  let  a  bright  and  fervent  zeal 
Diftinguifh  thee  to-day. 

LESSON  XXX,    A~  CO  N  T  E  MPLATION  on 
the  NIGHT. 

  Now  twilight  grey 

Has  in  herfober  liv'ry  all  things  clad. 

EVERY  obje&,  a  little  while  ago,  glared  with  light:  but 
now,  all  appears  under  a  more  qualified  luftre.  The  am- 
mals  harmonize  with  the  infenfible  creation,  and  give  place  to 
an  univerfal  gravity.  In  the  meadows,  all  was  jocund  and  spor- 
tive ;  but  now  the  gamefome  lambs  are  grown  weary  of  their 
frolics,  and  the  tired  (hepherd  has  impofed  filence  on  his  pipe. 
In  the  branches,  all  was  fprightlinefs  and  fong  ;  but  now  the 
lively  green  is  wrapt  in  the  defcending  glooms,  and  no  tuneful 
airs  are  heard,  but  only  the  plaintive  ftock-dove  cooing  mourn- 
fully through  the  grove.— Should  I  now  be  vain  and  trilling, 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  would  rebuke  myunfeafonable  levity. 
Therefore,  be  thefe  moments  devoted  to  thoughts,  fedate,  as 
the-clofing  day  ;  folemn,  as  the  face  of  things.  And,  indeed, 
however  my  focial  hours  are  enlivened  with  innocent  pleafantry, 
let  every  evening,  in  her  fable  habit,  toll  the  bell  to  fenous 
confideration.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper  for  a  creature  that 
borders  upon  eternity,  and  is  halting  continually  to  his  final 
audit,  than  daily  to  flip  away  from  the  circle  of  amufements, 
and  frequently  to  relinquifh  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  in  order  to 
confider  and  adjuft  the  things  that  belong  to  his  eternal  peace* 
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The  darknefs  is  now  at  it's  height ;  and  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  obliging  manner  of  it's  taking  place.  It  comes  not 
with  a  blunt  and  abrupt  incivility,  but  makes  gentle  and  re- 
fpe&ful  advances.  A  precipitate  tranfition,  from  the  fplen- 
dor9  of  day,  to  all  the  horrors  of  midnight,  would  be  both 
inconvenient  and  frightful.  It  would  bewilder  the  traveller 
in  his  journey  ;  it  would  ftrike  the  creation  with  amazement ; 
and,  perhaps,  be  pernicious  to  the  organs  of  fight:  But 
twilight,  being  fent  before  as  it's  harbinger,  decently  adver- 
tifes  us  of  it's  approach,  and  enables  us  to  take  all  fuitable 
and  timely  meafures  for  its  reception. 

Now,  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  foreft  forfake  their  dens. 
A  thoufand  grim  forms,  a  thoufand  growling  monflers,  pace 
the  defert.  Death  is  in  their  jaws;  while,  flung  with  hunger, 
and  athirft  for  blood,  they  roam  their  nightly  rounds.— O  ! 
unfortunate  traveller,  overtaken  by  the  night,  in  thofe  di&nal 
wilds  !  Howmuft  heftandaghaft,  at  the  mingled  yell  of  raven- 
ous throats,  and  lions  roaring  after  their  prey  !  Defend  him, 
propitious  Heaven  !  or  elfe  he  rcuft  fee  his  endearing  lpoufe, 
and  hail  his  native  home,  no  more  !— Now,  the  prowling  wolf, 
like  a  murderous  ruffian,  dogs  the  fhephcrd's  footftepe,  and 
befets  his  bleating  charge.  The  fox,  like  a  crafty  felon,  deals 
to  the  thatched  cottage,  and  carries  off  the  feathered  booty.- 
Happy  for  the  world,  were  thefe  the  only  deftroycrs  mat  walk 
in  darknefs.  But  alas  !  there  are  favages  in  human  fha?e  ; 
who,  muffled  in  (hades,  infeft  the  abodes  of  civilized  life. 

'  '  When  Night 

'  Darkens  the  flreets,  then  wander  forth  the  fons 
«  Of  Belial,  flown  with  infolence  and  wine. 
The  fons  of  violence  make  choice  of  this  feafon.  to  perpe- 
trate the  mod  outrageous  ads  of  wrong  and  robbery.  The 
adulterer  waiteth  for  the  twilight ;  andrbafer  than  the  villain 
on  the  highway,  betrays  the  honour  of  his  bofum  friend. 
Now,  fadion  forms  her  clofe  cabals,  and  whifpers  her  traitor- 
ou8  infinuations.  Now,  rebellion  plans  her  accurfed  plots, 
and  prepares  the  train  to  blow  a  nation  into  ruin.  Now, 
crimes,  that  hide  their  odious  heads  in  the  day,  haunt  the  feats 
of  fociety,  and  ftalk  through  the  gloom  with  audacious  front. 
Now,  the  vermin  of  the  ftews  crawl  from  their  lurking  holw, 
to  wallow  in  fin,  and  feed  on  the  venom  of  the  mg ht ;  each 
foothing  himfelf  with  the  fond  notion,  that  all  is  fafe,  That  k 
%efees.  And  are  they  then  concealed?  Prepolterous  madmen ! 
To  draw  the  curtain  between  their  intamous  prad.ee>,  ar.d  a 
little  fet  of  mortals  ;  but  lay  them  open  to  all  thefe  chaje  «d 
wakeful  eyes  of  Heaven.  Are  they  then  concealed  -  No,  t.u- 
ly,  were  thefe  vigilant  luminaries  clofed  ;  an  eye  kuna  than 
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the  lightning's  flafh,  brighter  than  ten  thoufand  fans  be- 
holds their  every  motion,  Their  thkkefl  j 'hades  are  teaming  day , 
to  the  jealous  Infpeflor,  and  Tupreme  Judge  of  human  aftions. 
Deluded  creatures  1  have  ye  not  heard,  have  ye  not  read. 
That  clouds  and  darknefs  are  his  majeftic  reftaence  P  ^  In  that 
verv  sloom,  to  which  you  fly  for  covert,  he  creels  his  throne. 
What  you  reckon  your  fcreen,  is  the  bar  of  his  tribunal. 
O  >  remember  this  :  Hand  in  awe,  and  fm  not.  %  Remember, 
that  the  great  and  terrible  God  is  about  your  patn,  when  you 
take  your  midnight  range  ;  and  efpies  out  all  your  ways,  be 
they  ever  fo  fecretly  conduced,  or  artfully  difguifed. 

LESSON  XXXI.  MIDNIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

LOCK'D  are  the  golden  gates  ot  day, 
'Tis  thine,  O  Night  1  the  keys  to  keep  ; 
Morpheus,  in  velvet's  foft  array, 

Has  huftVd  the  bufy  world  to  lleep. 
Now  Fancy  waves  her  magic  rod, 

And  roving  fpreads  her  airy  wings  j 
Now  flatter'd  kings  affume  the  God, 

And  dreaming  vafTals  ape  their  kings. 
The  lover,  free  from  hopes  and  fears, 

In  ecftacy  imparts  the  kifs ; 
The  nymph,  undone,  forgets  her  tears, 

Exulting  in  imagin'd  blifs. 
Deception  all!  'tis  thus  through  life, 

Our  paffions  grafp  at  each  extreme  ; 
Pleafure  and  pain's  eternal  ftrife, 

Convinces  life  is  all  a  dream. 
Yet  hail !  kind  Sleep,  in  poppies  dred, 

Health's  fweeteft  fitter,  queen  of  peace, 
In  thee  diftincVion  finks  to  reft  ; 

In  thee  our  daily  troubles  ceafe.  . 
Thy  willing  captives  blefs  thy  chain, 

Yet  flaves  at  thy  command  are  free ; 
Poets  and  princes  own  thy  reign, 

And  (land  on  equal  terms  in  thee. 
But,  like  the  fons  of  gay  delight, 

When  mod  thy  vifits  forrow  needs, 
Too  oft  thou  tak'ft  a  diftant  flight, 

And  Death's  eternal  fleep  fucceeds. 
Eternal  ?  No  1— his  tranfient  reign, 

Like  thine,  mail  revolution  fee ;  ^ 
The  folemn  trump  (hall  burft  his  chain, 
And  fet  whole  realms  of  captives  tree. 

Ana 
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And  thee,  O  Night  I  the  Mufe  ftall  hail, 

Whofe  aweful  gloom  the  foul  invades  ; 
Suns  in  their  burning  fpheres  may  fail, 

But  thou  malt  triumph  in  thy  (hades. 
Ere  order  fprang  in  depths  profound, 

Thy  univerfal  fway  was  known ; 
Chaos,  thy  ruder  brother,  cwn'd 

The  ancient  fceptre  thine  alone. 
O  fee  !  obfequious  to  thy  nod, 

Dividing  clouds  obedient  fly  ; 
See  the  drawn  curtains  of  a  God, 

Unfold  the  glories  of  the  (ky. 
View  the  amazing  canopy  ; 

The  wide,  the  wonderful  expanfe  J 
Let  each  bold  infidel  agree, 

That  God  is  there,  unknown  to  chance. 
There  the  enchanting  volume  read, 

Where  worlds  illumin'd  fill  the  page  ; 
Where  radiant  orbs  their  Maker  plead, 

And  in  his  great  behefts  engage. 
There  learned  dunces  of  the  fchools 

Behold  the  language  ftars  can  teach  ; 
Then,  bending,  own  Jehovah  rules, 

Beyond  the  power  of  human  reach. 

LESSON.    XXXII.    An  Elegy  on  E  V  E  N  1  N  G. 

HAIL  !  fober  Eve,  whofe  robe  of  dufky  grey 
Each  blooming  verdant  iandfeape  doth  mveft, 
Now  hufh'd  the  rude  tumultuous  glare  of  Day ; 

Now  veiPd  thofe  flow'ry  fcenes  that  charm'd  my  brer.fl. 
Where  now  the  fhepherd,  who  at  eafe  reclinM 
On  feme  green  turf  befide  yon  trickling  rills  ? 
Where  now  the  breeze  rais'd  by  the  weftern  wind  : 

Where  now  the  cattle  on  a  thoufand  hills  I 
A  folemn  (hade  eclipfes  Nature's  face  ; 

The  tuneful  tribes  in  artful  nefts  are  laid  ; 
Each  fhepherd  with  his  cattle  finds  a  place. 

Where  toil,  by  balmy  fleep,  is  well  repaid  : 
Sweet  Sleep  !  inspiring  dreams  of  harmlefs  kind, 

Where  no  ambitious  fretful  care  annoys, 
Nor  fcene  luxurious  cloys  the  fated  mind  ; 

Which  Nature's  pureft  genuine  blifs  deftroys. 
For  feldom  doth  the  lucklefs  monarch  tafte 

Such  pure  untainted  blifs  within  his  breaft, 
As  doth  the  virtuous  fhepherd  on  the  wade, 
When  noon-day  heat  lulls  all  his  frame  to  rcH 
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Vain,  then,  the  keen  purfuit  of  Fortune's  plume  ; 

And  vain  the  glittering. honours  earth  beltows, 
Unlefs  k  to  the  owner's  breaft  become 

A  true  perennial  fource  of  calm  repoie. 
But,  ah  !  'tis  feldom  honours  can  impart 

Such  true  ceieftial  comforts  to  the  breaft ; 
Can  whifper  fweet  contentment  to  the  heart, 

Or  lull  difcordant  paflions  into  reft. 
No  :— Like  rude  Boreas'  breath  upon  the  fea, 
The  gales  of  Wealth  to  hideous  dorms  arile, 
When  blown  by  Avarice  and  Vanity, 

The  facred  manfion  of  the  foul  difguife. 
For  let  this  folemn  truth  invade  your  ear, 

Ye  gaudy  tribes,  that  grafp  at  pow  r  and  tame. 
That  pufli  with  boldnefs  to  bring  up  the  rear, 

Of  thofe  that  toil  to  gain  a  mighty  name  :  ^ 
That  earth-born  trifles  ne'er  can  blefs  the  mind  ; 

Like  vifionary  (hadows  quick  they  pafs. 
By  fuch  the  foul  is  often  hurt,  we  find, 

As  breathing  dims  the  luftre  of  the  glais. 
For  what,  alas  !  is  all  the  powV,  the  wealth. 

That  earth  can  yield  ?  how  empty  is  the  whole, 
Toin'd  to  illuftrious  parentage  and  health. 

When  put  in  balance  with  thf  immortal  foul  f 
For  thefe  (hall  moulder,  perifti,  and  decay  ; 

And  ruin  o'er  Creation's  face  mall  come  : 
But  when  the  fun  and  ftars  (hall  fade  away, 

The  foul  mall  boaft  an  uncorrupted  bloom.  - 
Alas!  how  empty  then  our  hopes  and  fears, 
For  fancied  ills,  which  feldom  do  moleft  ! 
Why  wifli  for  tranfport  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
Or  let  it's  abfence  difcompofe  the  breaft  ? 
What  tho'  the  bluft'ring  ftorms  of  life  arife. 
And  Grief  ufurp  fair  Joy's  alluring  place  ! 
A  milder  fcene  awaits  us  in  the  fkies, 

Where  fin  dare  never  (how  it's  odious  face. 
The  foul  that  keeps  this  glorious  prize  in  view, 

Superior  mounts  above  each  trifling  aim, 
The  Hydra  forms  of  Vice  ftrives  to  fubdue, 

And  moves  towards  that  heav'n  from  whence  it  came 
This  is  the  mark  fupreme  :  my  foul,  attend; 

Know  thy  own  dignity,  nor  fcorn  thy  worth; 
Behold  1  th'  angelic  train  aOiftance  lend, 

To  raife  thee  from  the  grov  ling  fcenes  of  earUt 
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For,  ah  !  they  fly,  like  Day's  illufive  fchemcs, 

When  once  the  fervent  heat  of  life  is  o'er, 
When  facred  Reafon  gilds  with  cleared  beams, 

And  vifionary  fhadows  pleafe  no  more. 
Hail,  Night  !  thou  gentle  emblematic  made 

Of  that  tremendous  period  hVd  by  God, 
When  drear  Forgetfulnefs  (hall  veil  the  dead, 

And  Fame  be  loft  beneath  the  green  grafs  fod. 
This  ends  the  race  of  feebie  man  below  : 

Nor  Pow'r,  nor  Honour,  Fame,  nor  youthful  Bloom, 
Can  gain  a  refpite  from  the  dreadful  blow. 

'Tis  Virtue  only  triumphs  o'er  the  tomb. 

LESSON  XXXIII.    An  Essay  on  SLEEP. 

THERE  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing,  in  the  whole  con- 
ftitution  of  animals,  mere  deferring  of  our  wonder  than 
sleep.  That  a  body  fatigued  with  labour,  and  difpirited  with 
conftant  application,  mould,  at  a  certain  period  of  time^m- 
fenfibly  and  irrefiftib!y  refign  itfelf  into  an  abfolute  pailive- 
aefs  and  inaction;  that  i'c  mould  lofe  nil  it's  voluntary  powers, 
and  yet  preferve  all  it's  animal  functions  ;  that  it  mould,  at 
another  regular  period,  fpontaneoufly  (hake  off  this  inatten- 
tion and  inactivity,  and  recover  it's  original  fpirit  and  vi- 
gour, entirely  refrefhed,  and  reftored  in  all  it's  former  facul- 
ties ;  that  this  mere  fufpenfion  of  attention,  and  incapacity 
of  motion,  mould  fo  regularly  take  place,  and  produce  inch 
amazing  and  extraordinary  effects,  is  juftly  to  be  accounted 
among  thofe  great  fecrets  of  nature,  which  we  every  daj 
sire  familiar  with,  as  to  the  effect,  and  yet  are  entirely  (I 
saay  fay)  ignorant  of,  as  to  the  true  c.uul. 

But  however  wonderful  deep  may  be,  it  is  attended  by 
fomething  as  much  more  furprifmg  and  unaccountable,  as 
the  powers  of  the  foul  lurpafs  thole  of  the  body  :  I  mean 
dreaming  ;  and  of  which  Mikon  thus  fyeaks  : 

  1  Know,  that  in  the  foul 

Are  many  lefler  faculties,  that  fcrve 
Reafon  as  chief :  among  thefe  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  fenfes  reprefent, 
She  forms  imaginations,  airy  fhapes, 
Which  reafon  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm,  or  what  deny,  and  :ai! 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell  when  nature  re  lis. 
Oft  in  her  abfence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but  misjoining  ihapes, 
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Wild  work  produces  oft,  arid  mod  p  Ufl 

III  matching  words  and  deeds  long  pad  or  late.  Par-  Lo  t. 
a  ffl«i1tv  this,  which  the  foul  exerts,  more  or  Iefs,  m  ail  • 
md  ve  "   3  difficult  to  difcoyer  from  whence  the  true  «g» 

SfeH  iow  it  is  S«s^s^; 

•ntirely  fubfervient  to  it's  command :  creating  °"c°»\  d 
•houghts,  vain  hopes,  yain  aims,  and  ,no rdina te  nefirc  ,  and 
was  this  alone,  without  the  aid  of  thefenfes,  ortheap 
arenT  he  p  o he  memory,  it  can  engage  us  in  fcenes  o the 

leavf  of  the  wiU  or  undemanding.  It  can  even  proceed  much 

fo  what  term  Ihe  pleafes.  The  imagination,  fays  Shakefpear, 
«  Gallops,  night  by  night. 
Thro'  lovers'  brains  ;  and  then  they  dream  of  love  . 
Jer  lawyers'  fingers  ;  who  firaight  dream  on  fees: 
Sometimes  (he  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer  s  nofe ; 
And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelhng  out  a  fuit : 
And,  fometimes,  comes  fhe  with  a  tythe-pig  s  tail, 
Tickling  the  parfon  as  he  lies  afleep  ; 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 
Sometimes,  the  driveth  o'er  a  fokher's  neck • 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambufcadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and,  then,  anon. 
Drums  in  his  ears ;  at  which  he  ttarts  and  wakes  ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  fwears  a  prayer  or  two— 

•Thistne^mplifiegdain  the  cafe  of  thofe,  who  have  dream- 
ed though  the  actons  of  three  days  in  a  fucceffive  fenes, 
in  the  compafs  of  a  few  hours  ;  and  of  others,  who,  in  one 
'night,  £SJ  made  a  tour  over  the  whole  globe,  or  executed 
feme  unnatural  feat.  Again,  when  we  are  awake,  the  ac- 
S  o  recoUeaing,  inventing,  arranging,  and  commuting 
our  ideas  to  writing  is  a  work  of  incred.bJe  pains  and  labour, 
advances  flowly,  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  fiages,  be- 
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fore  it  arrives  at  the  point  in  view,  or  can  prelent  the  im-  | 
ages  of  the  writer  to  the  reader  :  whereas  many  people  have  i 
dreamed  of  reading  books  on  a  variety  of  fubje&s,  clearly*  i 
confiftently,  and  elegantly  written,  which  they  never  faw  wa-  | 
king ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  the  imagination  compofea 
the  work,  attends  the  thread  of  the  whole  narration,  judgea 
of  it's  excellency,  and  remembers  it's  contents,  all  at  the 
fame  inftant  of  time  :  an  inconteftable  proof,  in  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  of  a  much  more  noble  and  comprehenfive  nature, 
than  we  generally  fuppofe  it  to  be  ;  and  can,  when  delivered 
from  the  bands  of  fenfe,  and  difencunibered  of  the  body, 
aft  more  like  the  Deity,  than  fuch  a  frail  limited  agent,  aa 
it  now  appears,  feems  capable  of  doing. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Bible. 

From  OSTERVALD. 
LESSON   XXXIV.    Of  the  tune  thai  passed  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Flood. 

THE  world  was  created  about  four  thoufand  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jcfus  Chrift.  In  fix  days,  God  made  all  the 
creatures  that  are  therein;  and  on  the  fixth  day  he  created 
Adam,  who  was  the  firft  man.  He  made  him  after  his  own 
image,  and  gave  him  dominion  over  the  reft  of  the  creatures. 
Adam,  after  his  creation,  was  put  into  the  terreftrial  paradife, 
otherwife  called  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  Eve  his  wife,  who 
was  formed  out  of  one  of  his  ribs  :  And  they  had  lived  hap- 
py in  that  place,  if  they  had  continued  in  their  innocence, 
and  kept  the  law  that  God  hod  given  them. 

But  Adam  and  Eve  being  fallen  into  rebellion,  through  the 
temptation  of  the  devil,  and  having  broken  the  commandment 
that  God  had  given  them,  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which 
was  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  the  fcripture  calls,  The  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  they  loft  their  innocence  and 
their  happinefs  together,  were  made  fubject  to  death,  and 
driven  by  God  out  of  the  terreftrial  paradife.  By  this  fall  of 
Adam,  fin  and  death  entered  into  the  world  ;  and  all  men  had 
been  for  ever  miferable,  if  God  had  not  taken  pity  upon  them. 
But  God  immediately  promifed,  That  the  seed  cf  the  woma* 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ;  that  is,  that  men  mould  be  de- 
livered from  fin,  from  death,  and  from  the  power  of  the  :!evil, 
by  Jefus  Chrift,  who  fhould  be  born  of  a  virgin. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis,  Moses  tells  us,  who  were  the  chil- 
dren and  defendants  of  Adam.  We  fee  by  the  hiilory  of 'thole 
times,  that  the  life  of  men  was  then  much  longer  than  it  is 
now,  and  that  they  lived  many  hundreds  of  years  :  but  it  may 
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fo  be  obferved,  that  fin  began  to  reign  in  the  world,  pref- 
ltly  after  the  creation.  Cain>  the  fon  of  Adam,  flew  hia 
-other  Abel,  and  had  a  wicked  poiterity.  Neverthelefs,  God 
as  known  to,  and  worshipped  by  the  patriarchs,  and  efpecial- 
-  in  the  family  of  Ssth,  who  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Adam* 
.mong  thefe  patriarchs,  the  fcripture  makes  mention  of  Enochs 
horn  God  took  out  of  the  world,  fo  that  he  died  not ;  God 
iving  been  pleafed  thereby  to  crown  his  piety,  and  to  teach 
en,  that  there  are  rewards  after  this  life  for  thofe  that  live 
ell.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  the  pofterity  of  Sett  was  cor- 
ipted  likewife,  and  mingled  with  the  wicked.  The  earth 
as  filled  with  crimes,  and  the  corruption  grew  fo  great  and 
sneral,  that  God  fent  the  flood,  which  drowned  the  whole 
orld,  Ncah  excepted,  who,  being  a  man  that  feared  God, 
as,  with  his  family,  preferved  from  this  inundation  ;  God 
aving  commanded  him  to  build  an  ark,  in  which  he  was  fhut 
?  when  the  flood  came.  The  memory  of  this  deluge  is  pre- 
rved,  not  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  alfo  among  di- 
;rs  nations  of  the  world,  as  we  may  find  in  many  ancient  hif- 
>ries.  The  flood  happened  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fty-fix  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world. 

.ESSON  XXXV.    Of  the  time  between  the  Flood  and  tie 

Call  of  Abraham. 
yTOAH  being  come  out  of  the  ark  after  the  deluge,  God 
„\j  made  a  covenant  with  him,  and  gave  a  new  fan&ion  to 
le  law  of  nature,  in  order  to  turn  men  from  wickednefs  and 
ce.  Noah  had  three  fons,  She??i,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  all 
le  world  was  afterwards  peopled  by  their  pofterity.  The  de» 
endants  of  Shetn  fettled  chiefly  in  Afa  ;  thofe  of  Ham  fpread, 
»r  the  moft  part,  in  Africa  ;  and  thofe  of  Japheth  in  Europe. 
hia  is  the  original  of  all  the  people  of  the  world,  as  may  be 
en  more  at  large  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Gene/is. 
Some  time  after  the  flood,  men  undertook  to  build  the  tower 
E  Babel ;  but  God  confounded  their  language  ;  fo  that,  not 
nderftanding  one  another  any  longer,  they  were  difperfed  irr- 
)  divers  countries.  Idolatry  began  about  this  time  to  pre- 
m,  and  then  God  was  pleafed  to  chufe  a  people,  among 
horn  the  true  religion  might  be  preferved.  For  this  purpofe, 
e  ca*lled  Abrahain,  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Ur  in  Chaldea. 
le  appointed  him  to  leave  the  country  wherein  he  was  born ; 
e  engaged  him  to  ferve  him,  and  fear  him  ;  he  commanded  him 
>  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  he  promifed  to  give  that 
)untry  to  his  defcendants,  to  multiply  his  pofterity,  and  that 
>e  Mefiias  fhould  be  born  of  his  race.  The  call  of  Abraham 
ippened  four  hundred  and  twenty-feven  years  after  the  flood. 
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t  t?  c  a  n  M  XXXVI.    Of  the  time  between  the  Call  of  Abra- 
hi    aStl  ^ng  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt. 
1  "bVahS  being  come  Into  the  land  of  tar- 
A   ried  th  re  feme  time  with  Lot  his  nephew,  without .  hg  \\ 

nr  ch Hd.  This  country  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Ca- 
,ng  any  cn.ld.    -i       ;doiatrous  and  very  wicked  people; 

twelve  tribe  or  ( taml »  f     ;beg  afterwards,  the  tr.be  of 

r*T„m  wWcrthe  prieftB  and  minifters  of  religion  were 

^rto^Q^^  J-  f-  ! 

iich  alfo  J^aS^ttfSJhB  been  fold  and  car- 

ren  ;  God  railed  mm   «  country.    Some  years 

d,°m'  ^fitoi 3  £5  confirmed,  by  the  fam- 
afterthJrwa  n  the  and  of  C«««,  to  go  and  fojourn  ,. 
„e  that  «    in  "*  About  (J,;,  time  hved  Job,  a  map 

£*jf .  wlth  ai-  '  P  v  yard  patience  under  affliaions. 

c&SSCl  .?d  W,  ^e  children  of  1^1 

acles,  andfmote  Egypt  with  ten  pg^jj^,,    The  de- 

Gndred  and  thirty  yeare  after  tht  ffd}  ot  A*** 

r  -r  c  q  n  M  XXXVII     Of  tit  t'm  between  the  going  out  (J 

THE  children  o{  ^^C^JJif  f5^efc 


aw  upon  mount  Sinai.  He  gave  afterwards  the  political  laws 
:o  Mofes,  as  alfo  the  ceremonial  law3  which  the  Ifraelites  were 
:o  obferve.  God  did  not  fuffer  the  children  of  Ifrael  to  enter 
nto  the  land  of  Canaan  immediately  after  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt*  but  they  (laid  in  the  wildernefs  forty  years,  under  the 
conduct  of  Mofes. 

Mofes  dying  at  the  end  of  thefe  forty  years,  Jojhua  fucceed- 
ed  him  ;  and  after  having  fubdued  the  nations  and  kings  that 
inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  fettled  the  Ifraelites  in  their 
flead.  After  the  death  of  Jojhua,  this  people  were  governed 
by  the  judges  that  God  raifed,  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
prophet  Samuel  (who  was  the  laft  of  the  judges)  fet  up  Saul, 
the  firft  king  of  the  Ifraelites.  After  Saul,  reigned  .David* 
who  was  both  a  king  and  a  prophet ;  to  whom  fucceeded 
Solomon  his  fon,  who  built  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  four  hun- 
dred and  fourfcore  years  after  the  coming  out  or  Egypt*  and 
a  thoufand  years  before  the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

LESSON  XXXVIII.  Of  the  time  between  the  Building 
^Solomon'/  Temple,  and  the  Captivity  of  'Babylon. 
J\  FT ER  Solomon's  death,  Reholoam  his  fon  being  fet  on 
XTL  the  throne,  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael  revolted  ;  fo  that  he  rultd 
over  two  tribes  only,  which  were  thofe  of  Judah  and  Benjamin* 
Thus  there  were  two  kingdoms  formed ;  the  one,  called  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael,  which  comprehended  the  ten  revolted  tribes  % 
the  other,  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  confided  of 
the  two  tribes  that  remained  faithful  to  Rekoboam* 

The  kingdom  of  Ifrael  fubfifted  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  :  Jeroboam  was  the  firft  king  of  it.  This  prince, 
fearing  that  his  fubje&s  would  return  to  the  obedience  of  Re~ 
hoboam  king  of  Judah,  when  they  mould  go  to  Jerufakm  to 
the  folemn  feftivals,  to  worftiip  God  in  the  temple,  and  to  of- 
fer  their  facrifices  there,  fet  up  a  falfe  worfhip  in  his  kingdom. 
He  made  two  golden  calves,  which  they  wormipped  under  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Ifrael.  He  appointed  folemn  feafb  and 
priefts  :  fo  that  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  and  his  fucceflbra, 
idolatry  was  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom  of  IfraeL  All  the 
kings  of  Ifrael were  idolaters, 'and  kept  up  the  falfe  worfliip 
which  Jeroboam  had  eftablifhed.  God  fent  feveral  propheU 
to  the  ten  tribes,  to  turn  them  from  their  fins,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  knowledge  of  himfelf  among  them.  The  rood  em!« 
nentof  thefe  prophets  was  Elijah;  he  prophefied  in  the  time 
of  Ahab,  who  was  one  of  the  wickedeft  of  the  kings  of  IfraeL 
I  At  laft  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  deftroyed,  and  $*• 
maria,  their  capital  city,  was  taken  in  the  time  of  Hofhea,  the 
laft  king  of  IJrael,  by  Shalmanefer  king  of  Auyruh  who  car- 
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ried  away  the  ten  tribes  into  his  own  kingdom,  from  whence 
they  were  difperfed  into  divers  countries,  and  have  never  unce 
been  fettled  again  in  their  own  land. 

Tie  kingdom  of  Judah  lafted  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
longer  than  that  of  Israel.    The  capital  city  of  this  kingdom 
was  Jerusalem,  where  the  true  God  was  ferved  in  the  tempi* 
of  Solomon.    But  idolatry  crept  alfo  into  the  kingdom  01  ju- 
dob.    God  raifed  up  prophets  from  time  to  time,  who  oppoi- 
ed  the  errors  and  fins  of  that  people,  who  threatened  them 
with  the  judgements  of  God,  and  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
Meffia*.  Isaiah  was  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  thefe  prophets. 
There"  were  alfo  fome  good  kings,   who  endeavoured  to 
abolifh  idolatry  ;  as,  Jehoshapbat,  yt%?Al°rll 
others.  But  the  people  continuing  in  their  fins,  God  (.a"5r  ne 
bad  long  threatened  them,  and  afflifted  them  at  fundry  times, 
by  the  neighbouring  kings)  dellroyed  alfo  the  kingdom  of 
Judah:  Muchadn%zar,kingo{Babylon,bektg^^ 
tu  the  reign  of  Zedekiab,  the  laft  king  of  Judah  :  He  took  it, 
and  burnt  it,  with  the  temple,  and  carried  away  the  people  to 
Babylm  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  Solomon 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 1  five 
hundred  and  fourfcore  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

LESSON  XXXIX.    Of  the  time  between  the  Captivity  cj 
Babylon  and  Jefus  Chrift. 

THE  Babylonish  captivity  laded  feventy  year?,  as  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  had  foretold  it  mould.  When  thefe 
feventy  years  were  expired,  the  Jews  returned  into  their  own 
country  by  the  leave  of  Cyrus  king  of  Perfni,  under  the  cor.- 
dua  of  Zorobabel,  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  in 
this  they  were  interrupted  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
this  work  was  delayed  till  the  time  of  Darius  king  ot  Per/ia, 
who  commanded  that  the  temple  and  the  ferv.ee  of  God  inouid 
be  fet  up  again.  The  prophets  Haggax  and  Zecharuih  lived 
at  that  time,  and  they  exhorted  the  Jenos  to  labour  in  build- 
ing the  temple.  Some  years  afterwards,  N*bem*t  went  into 
Judea  by  the  perrnifiion  of  king  /Irtaxcrxcs  I  lie  cauied  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  built,  and  reftored  order  and  civil 

government  in  that  city.  .       e   . 

From  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  m  the  reign  of  Danut, 
to  the  deftrufiion  of  that  city,  which  happened  after  the 
coming  of  Jefus  Chrift,  there  were  feventy  weeks  of  years, 
that  is  to  fay,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  according  to 
the  predidion  of  the  prophet  Darnel.  The  Jews  being  re- 
turned  into  their  own  country,  were,  for  fome  time,  iubjcct 
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to  the  kings  of  Ptr/ia,  and  afterwards  to  the  kings  of  S^- 
They  were  expofed  to  divers  perfecutions,  whereof  the :  lalt 
and  Lift  cruefwas  that  of  king  Antiochus,  who  plundered  and 
profaned  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  made  ufe  °f  torments 
Fn  order  to  force  the  Jews  to  renounce  their  religion ;  as 
marbe  feen  in  the  hifTory  of  the  Maccabees.^  Tins  was  he 
S  IrMttathias  andWTf"  to  enter  into , , i covenan 
together  for  the  prefervation  of  their  religion  and  liberty  . 
They  gained  many  vidories  by  the  courage  and 
Judl* Maccabeus^  Jonathan,  both  fons  of  Mat W^j - 
Having  recovered  their  liberty,  and  again  fet  up  the  exei cue 
of  the"?  religion,  they  were  a  long  time  under  the  government 
of  the  priefts,  who  fucceeded  Judas  and  Jonah an ,  and  took 

the  title  of  king*-  Thefe  ^^h?^fifT0Zs' 
At  laft  the  Jews  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the '  *°J*»'> 
who  made  Herod  king  over  Judea  :  and  it  was  th.s  Herod  that 
reigned  when  Jefus  Chrift  came  into  the  world. 

LESSON  XL.    Of  the  Birth  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  of  his  Ufe 
and  Death,  RefurreElion,  and  Afcenfion  into  Heaven. 

THE  time  in  which  God  had  refolved  to  fend  his  Son  being 
come,  Jefus  Chrift  was  born  in  Judea,  and  many  things 
fell  out,  that  made  his  birth  remarkable.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
not  quickly  make  himfelf  known  to  the  Jews  :  foor  aid  he  be- 
gin to  exercife  his  miniftry  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  that  he  had  been  baptized  by  John  the  Baptifi,  Ins  fore- 
runner. We  have  the  hitlory  of  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  the 
gofpel  ;  and  there  are  three  things  principally  to  be  considered 
in  this  hiftory,  viz.  The  dodrine  of  Jefus  Chrift,  his  miracles, 
and  the  bolinefs  of  his  life.  The  dodrine  he  preached  was 
moft  holy,  and  tends  only  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind.  He  wrought  a  great  number  of  miracles,  which 
manifefted  an  infinite  power  and  goodnefs.  By  thefe  miracles, 
he  has  made  it  appear,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
his  dodrine  was  true.  His  life  was  perfedly  holy.  We  may 
find  therein  an  example  of  all  kinds  of  virtues  ;  and  particu- 
larly, of  an  admirable  charity  and  humility,  of  an  extraordi- 
nary zeal,  and  of  a  perfeft  indifference  for  the  world. 
.  Jefus  having  lived  after  this  manner  among  the  Jews,  for 
about  the  fpace  of  four  years,  they  crucified  him,  and  put  him 
to  death  at  the  feaft  of  the  paffover  :  But  he  rofe  again  the 
third  day  after  his  death  ;  and  forty  days  after  his  refurre&ion. 
he  afcended  into  heaven,  where  he  fits  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  ;  and  from  thence  he  fent  the  Holy  Ghott  to  his  apoftlfi 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

D  LES, 


LESSON  XLI.    Of  the  Preaching  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
the  EJlahlifhment  of  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

THE  apoftles  having  received  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  city 
of  Jerufalem,  began  to  preach  the  gofpel  there,  and  to 
confirm  their  doctrine  by  miracles.  At  firft  they  preached 
only  in  Judea,  and  to  none  but  Jews'.  But  God  having  made 
known  to  them  that  the  Chriftian  religion  ought  to  be  taught 
to  all  men,  they  went  to  preach  the  gofpel  throughout  the 
world.  The  apoftles  met  with  Jews  in  almoft  all  the  places 
where  they  came,  this  nation  having  been  difperfed  for  a  long 
time  in  divers  countries.  It  was  to  the  Jews  of  the  difperfion 
that  the  apoftles  did  at  firft  addrefs  themfelves,  as  the  book 
of  Ails  mows  us,  and  it  was  to  them  that  they  wrote  many 
epiftles.^  Neverthelefs,  they  invited  all  forts  of  people  with- 
out diftin£Hon,  as  well  Gentiles  as  Jews,  to  the  profeflion  of 
the  gofpel  ;  and  they  baptized  all  thofe  that  would  become 
Chriftian  s,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft*  This  is  the  fubftance  of  the  doctrine  which  the 
apoftles  and  other  minifters  of  Jefus  Chrift  did  preach  ;  name- 
ly,  that  there  is  but  only  one  God,  who  created  heaven  and 
earth  :  that  this  true  God,  who  had  not  been  fufficiently  known 
till  then,  had  made  himfelf  known  to  men  by  Jefus  Chrift  his 
Son  :  that  this  Jefus,  who  was  crucified  by  the  Jews,  was  rifen 
again  ;  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Judge  of  ail 
men  ;  and  that  all  thofe  who  would  believe  in  him,  fhould  be 
eternally  happy.  This  doctrine  was  preached  by  the  apoftles 
with  fuch  wonderful  fuccefs,  that  in  a  few  years  Chriftianity 
was  eftablifhed  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  world. 

As  for  the  Jews,  they  were  deftroyed,  and  driven  out  of 
their  country,  forty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Lord.  The 
city  of  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the  Romans',  and,  with  the 
temple  there,  laid  in  ruins,  as  Jefus  Chrift  had  exprefsly  fore- 
told. The  judgements  of  God  fell  upon  the  Jews,  who  were 
difperfed  throughout  the  world  ;  and  fince  that  time  they  have 
never  been  able  to  recover  that  deftruction,  but  it  continues 
upon  them  to  this  day. 

LESSON  XLI  J.  An  Abridgement  of  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

BUT,  in  order  to  have  a  more  exad  knowledge  of  the 
religion  preached  by  the  apcfles,  it  muft  be  known,  that 
they  required  two  things  from  men,  and  promifed  them  alfo 
two  things. 

The  two  things  which  the  apojlles  required,  were,  that  men 
would  believe,  and  that  they  fhould  amend  their  lives.  They 
r  quired,  in  the  firft  place,  that  men  fhould  believe  in  God, 

1  and 
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»nA  in  Tefus  Chrift  ;  that  the  Gentiles  fhould  forfake  their 
el  on!td  thet  r'vice  of  falfe  deities   and  adore  and  erve 
religion,  a  Creator  of  the  world  ;  that  the 

ed  by  the  prophets ;  and  that  Joou  and  G«rf»/«  both  fhould 
believe,  that  Jefus  Chrift  came  into  the  world  for  the  falva- 
tfon  of  men,  to  make  atonement  for  their  fins,  to  deliver  them 
from  condemnation  and  death,  and  to  purchafe  for  all  them 
STbelieve  in  him,  a  title  to  eternal  life  :  that  they  mould 
receive  his  dodrine  as  true,  and  that  they  mould  perfevere  in 
he  profcffion  of  it.  The  other  thing  which  the  ^ 
ed,  was,  that  thofe,  who  till  then  had  lived  very  wickedly, 
mould  amend  their  lives,  and  renounce  their  fins,  of  which  the 
principal  were,  impiety,  impurity,  intemperance,  cruelty,  cov- 
Lufnefs,  injuftice,  pride,  evil-fpeaking,  the  love  of  the  world 
and  felf-love!  Thofe,  who  were  made  Chnfttans,  renounced 
thefe  fins  in  receiving  baptifm,  and  they  promifed  to  live  in 
the  pradice  of  virtue  and  holinefs,  and  to  obey  the  command- 
ments of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  which  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  three 
heads,  piety  towards  God,  juftice  and  chanty  towards  our 
neighbour,  and  temperance  in  regard  to  ourfelves. 

Upon  condition  that  men  would  acquit  themfelves  of  thefe 
two  duties,  and  would  give  evidence  ot  their  faith  and  repen- 
tance, the  apoftles  promifed  them  two  things.  Ftrjl,  That  all 
their  paft  fins,  committed  in  the  time  of  their  ignorance,  mould 
be  pardoned.  Secondly,  That  God  would  receive  them  into  his 
covenant,  and  grant  them  falvation  and  life  eternal.  Thefe  are 
the  two  things  that  the  apoftles  gave  men  affurance  of  by  bap- 
tifm  •  but  as  for  thofe  that  refufed  to  become  Chrijitans,  or, 
that  being  Chriftians,  did  not  live  as  Jefus  Chrift  had  ordain- 
ed •  the  apoftles  declared  that  they  were  excluded  from  ialva- 
tion   and  were  fubjed  to  condemnation  and  death  eternal. 

This  is  the  fum  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  it  was  preached 
by  the  apoftles.  It  is  our  duty  to  adhere  conftantly  to  it,  to 
love  it,  to  do  according  as  it  direds,  living  godly  m  this  world, 
and  expeaing  our  falvation  from  the  mercy  of  God  ;  that  fo 
when  Jefus  Chrift  (hall  come  at  the  laft  day,  to  render  to 
every  one  according  to  his  works,  we  may  efcape  the  punifh- 
ment  with  which  this  religion  threatens  wicked  people,  and 
partake  of  that  glory  and  everlafting  happinefs  which  it  pro. 

mifes  to  the  faithful.  

LESSON  XL1II,    A  Jetvi/b  Story  concerning  Abraham. 
1T7HEN  Abraham  fat  at  his  tent-door,  according  to  cuf- 
YV    torn,  waiting  to  entertain  ftrangers,  he  efpied  an  old 
man  (looping  and  leaning  on  his  ftafl",  weary  with  age  and 
D  2  travel, 
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travel,  coming  towards  him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age. 
He  received  him  kindly,  warned  his  feet,  provided  fupper, 
caufed  him  to  fit  down  ;  but  obferving  that  the  old  man  eat 
and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  ableffing  on  his  meat,  afked 
him  why  he  did  not  worfhip  the  God  of  heaven  !  The  old  man 
told  him,  that  he  worfhipped  the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged 
bo  other  God.  At  which  anfwer  Abraham  grewfo  zealoufly 
angry,  that  he  thruft  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  ezpofed 
him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and 
aflced  him  where  the  ftranger  was  ?  He  replied,  I  thrult  him 
away,  becaufe  he  did  not  worfhip  thee.  God  anfwered  him,  I 
have  fuffered  him  thefe  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured 
me,  and  couldft  not  thou  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave 
thee  no  trouble  ?  Upon  this,  Abraham  brought  him  back,  and 
gave  him  hofpitable  entertainment,  and  wife  inflru&ion. 

LESSON  XLIV.    On  the  Duty  of  Mercy,  and  Sin 
of  Cruelty  to  Brute  Ani?nals* 

AS  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  over  all  his  works, 
from  the  higheft  rational  to  the  lowed  fenfitive,  our 
love  and  mercy  are  not  to  be  confined  within  the  circle  of  our 
own  friends,  acquaintances,  and  neighbours  ;  nor  limited  to 
the  more  enlarged  fphere  of  human  nature,  to  creatures  of 
our  own  rank,  fliape,  and  capacity  ;  but  are  to  be  extended  to 
every  object  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God,  the  universal  Pa- 
rent  ;  who,  as  he  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his 
works,  will  undoubtedly  require  of  man,  fuperior  man,  a  ftrid 
account  of  his  conduct  to  every  creature  intruded  to  his  care, 
or  coming  in  his  way  ;  and  who  will  avenge  every  inftance  of 
wanton  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  in  the  day  in  which  he  will  juJfe 
the  world  in  righteousness** 

I  prefume  there  is  no  ?nan  of  feeling,  who  has  any  idea  of 
justice,  but  would  confefs,  upon  the  principles  of  reafon  and 
common  fenfe,  that  if  he  were  to  be  put  to  unnecefTary  and 
unmerited  pain  by  another  man,  his  tormentor  would  do  him 
an  act:  of  injuftice  ;  and  from  a  fenfe  of  the  injuftice  in  his  own 
cafe,  now  that  he  is  the  fufferer,  he  muft  naturally  infer,  that 
if  he  were  to  put  another  man  of  feeling  to  the  fame  unnecef- 
fary  and  unmerited  pain  which  he  now  fuffera,  the  injuftice  in 
himfelf  to  the  other  would  be  exa&ly  the  fame  as  the  injuftice 
in  his  tormentor  to  him.  Therefore  the  man  of  feeling  and 
juttice  will  not  put  another  man  to  unmerited  pain,  becaufe 
he  will  not  do  that  to'another,  which  he  is  unwilling  jhould 
be  done  to  hirafelf.    Nor  will  he  take  any  advantage  of  hi; 


own  fuperiority  of  ftrength,  or  of  the  accidents  of  fortune,  to 
abufe  them  to  the  oppreffion  of  his  inferior  ;  becaufe  he  knows 
that  in  the  article  of  feeling  all  men  are  equal ;  and  that  the 
differences  of  ftrength  or  ftation  are  as  much  the  gifts  and  ap- 
pointments of  God,  as  the  differences  of  underftanding,  col* 
our,  or  ftature.  Superiority  of  rank  or  ftation  may  give  a- 
bility  to  communicate  happinefs,  (and  feems  fo  intended),  but 
it  can  give  no  right  to  inflict  unnecefTary  or  unmerited  pain. 
A  wife  man  would  impeach  his  own  wifdom,  and  be  unworthy 
of  the  bleffing  of  a  good  underftanding,  if  he  were  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  he  had  a  right  to  defpife  or  make  game  of 
zfool>  or  put  him  to  any  degree  of  pain.  The  folly  of  the  fool 
ought  rather  to  excite  his  companion,  and  demands  the  wife 
man's  care  and  attention  to  one  who  cannot  take  care  of  himfelf. 

'  It  has  pleafed  God,  the  Father  of  all  men,  to  cover  forne 
men  with  white  fkins,  and  others  with  black  fkins  :  but  a3  there 
is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  complexion,  the  white  man  (not- 
withftanding  the  barbarity  of  cuftom  and  prejudice)  can  have 
no  right,  by  virtue  of  his  colour,  to  enflave  and  tyrannize  over 
a  black  man ;  nor  has  a  fair  man  any  right  to  defpife,  abufe, 
and  infult  a  brown  man.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  tail  man,  by 
virtue  of  his  ftature^  has  any  legal  right  to  trample  a  dwarf 
under  his  foot,    For,  whether  a  man  be  wife  or  foolifh,  white 
or  black,  fair  or  brown,  tall  or  fhort,  and  I  might  add  rich 
or poor,  (for  it  is  no  more  a  man's  choice  to  be  poor,  than  it 
is  to  be  a  fool,  or  a  dwarf,  or  black,  or  tawny),  fuch  he  is  by 
God's  appointment ;  and,  abftractedly  confidered,  is  neither 
a  fubject  for  pride,  nor  an  object  of  contempt.    Now,  if, 
among  men,  the  differences  of  their  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
of  their  complexion,  ftature,  and  accidents  of  fortune,  do  not 
give  to  any  one  man  a  right  to  abufe  or  infult  any  other  man 
on  account  of  thefe  differences  ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  man 
can  have  no  natural  right  to  abufe  and  torment  a  beaft,  mere- 
ly becaufe  a  beaft  has  not  the  mental powers  of  a  man  :  for 
fuch  as  the  man  is,  he  is  but  as  God  made  him  ;  and  the  very 
fame  is  true  of  the  beajl.    Neither  of  them  can  lay  claim  to 
any  intrinfic  merit)  for  being  fuch  as  they  are  ;  for  before  they 
were  created,  it  was  impolTible  that  either  of  them  could  de- 
ferve  ;  and  at  their  creation,  their  fhapes,  perfections,  or  de- 
fects, were  invariably  fixed,  and  their  bounds  fet  which  they 
cannot  pafs.    And  being  fuch,  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
God  made  them,  there  is  no  more  demerit  in  a  beaft's  being 
a  beaft,  than  there  is  merit  in  a  man's  being  a  man  ;  that  is, 
there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  either  of  them. 
'  A  brute  is  an  animal  no  lefs  fenfible  of  sain  than  a  tnan* 
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He  has  fimilar  nerves  and  organs  of  fenfation  ;  and  his  cries 
and  groans,  in  cafe  of  violent  impreffions  upon  his  body, 
though  he  cannot  utter  his  complaints  by  fpeech  or  human 
voice,  are  as  ftrong  indications  to  us  of  his  fenfibility  of  pain, 
as  the  crie8  and  groans  of  a  human  being  whofe  language  we 
do  not  underftand.  Now,  as  pain  is  what  we  are  all  averfe  to, 
our  own  fenfibility  of  pain  mould  teach  us  to  commiferate  it 
in  others,  to  alleviate  it,  if  poffible,  but  never  wantonly  or 
unmeritedly  to  inflict  it.  As  the  differences  among  men  in 
the  above  particulars  are  no  bars  to  their  feelings  ;  fo  neither 
does  the  difference  of  the  Jhape  of  a  brute  from  that  of  a  man 
exempt  the  brute  from  feeling  :  at  lead,  we  have  no  ground  to 
fuppofe  it.  But  fhape  cr  figure  is  as  much  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  as  complexion  or  ftature.  And  if  the  difference 
of  complexion  or  ftature  does  not  convey  to  one  man  a  right 
to  defpife  and  abufe  another  man,  the  difference  of  fhape  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  brute,  cannot  give  to  a  man  any  right  to 
abufe  and  torment  a  brute.  For  he  who  made  man  and  man 
to  differ  in  complexion  or  ftature,  made  man  and  brute  to  dif- 
fer in  fhape  or  figure.  And  in  this  cafe  likewife  there  is  neither 
merit  nor  demerit;  every  creature,  whether  man  or  brute, 
bearing  that  fhape  which  the  fupreme  Wifdom  judged  moft  ex- 
pedient to  anfwer  the  end  for  which  the  creature  was  ordained 

LESSON  XLV.  Advice  to  young  Men  entering  into  the  ty$rld» 

AS  it  has  been  obferved ,  that  few  are  better  qualified  to 
give  others  advice,  than  thofe  who  have  taken  the  It  aft 
of  it  themfelves  ;  fo  in  this  refpect  I  find  myfelf  perfectly  au- 
thorifed  to  offer  mine  ;  and  mull  take  leave  to  throw  together 
a  few  obfervations,  upon  that  part  of  a  young  man's  condud, 
on  his  entering  into  life,  as  it  is  called 

The  moft  ufual  way  among  young  men,  who  have  no  ref- 
olution  of  their  own,  is  firft  to  afk  one  friend's  advice,  and 
follow  it  for  fome  time  ;  then  to  afk  advice  of  another,  and 
turn  to  that  ;  fo  of  a  third,  ftill  unfteady,  always  changing. 
However,  every  change  of  this  nature  is  for  the  worfe  :  people 
may  tell  you  of  your  being  unfit  for  fome  peculiar  occupations 
in  life,  but  heed  them  not  ;  whatever  employment  you  follow 
with  perfeverance  and  afliduity,  will  be  found  fit  for  you  ;  it 
will  be  your  fupport  in  youth,  and  comfort  in  age.  In  learn- 
ing the  ufeful  part  of  every  profeflion,  very  moderate  abilities 
will  fuffice  :  great  abilities  are  generally  obnoxious  to  the  pof* 
feffors.  Life  has  been  compared  to  a  race  ;  but  the  alluiion 
ftill  improves,  by  obferving,  that  the  moft  fwift  are  ever  the 
moft  apt  to  ftray  from  the  courfe. 
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To  know  one  profeffion  only,  is  enough  for  one  man  to 
know  ;  and  this,  whatever  the  profeffors  may  tell  you  to  -  the 
contrary,  is  foon  learned.  Be  contented,  therefore,  with  one 
good  employment:  for  if  you  underftand  two  at  a  time,  people 
will  give  you  bufmefs  in  neither, 

A  conjurer  and  a  tailor  once  happened  to  converts  to- 
gether. 4  Alas  I  cries  the  tailor,  what  an  unhappy  poor  crea- 
ture am  II  If  people  ever  take  it  into  their  heads  to  live  with- 
out clothes,  I  am  undone  ;  I  have  no  other  trade  to  have  re- 
courfe  to.'  <  Indeed,  friend,  I  pity  you  fincerely,  replies  the 
conjurer  :  but,  thank  Heaven,  things  are  not  fo  bad  with  me: 
for  if  one  trick  mould  fail,  I  have  a  hundred  tricks  more  for 
them  yet.  However,  if  at  any  time  you  are  reduced  to  begga  - 
ry>  apply  to  me,  and  1  will  relieve  you.'  A  famine  overfpread 
the  land :  the  tailor  made  a  fhift  to  live,  becaufe  his  cu£crn- 
ers  could  not  be  without  clothes  ;  but  the  poor  conjurer,  with 
all  his  hundred  tricks,  could  find  none  that  had  money  la 
throw  away  :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  promikd  to  eat  fire,  or  to 
vomit  pins  ;  no  fingle  creature  would  relieve  him,  till  he  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  beg  from  the  very  tailor  whofe  calling  he 
had  formerly  defpifed. 

There  are  no  obftrudions  more  fatal  to  fortune  than  pride 
and  refentment.  If  you  rauft  refent  injuries  at  all,  at  leaft 
fupprefs  your  indignation  till  you  become  rich  ;  and  then  mow 
away.  The  refentment  of  a  poor  man  is  like  the  efforts  of  a 
harmlefs  infe&  to  fting ;  it  may  get  him  crufhed,  but  cannot 
defend  him.  Who  values  that  anger  which  is  confirmed  only 
in  empty  menaces  I 

Once  upon  a  time  a  goofe  fed  it's  young  by  a  pond-hde  ; 
and  a  goofe,  in  fuch  circumftances,  is  always  extremely  proud, 
and  exceflively  pun&ilious.  If  any  other  animal,  without  the 
leaft  defign  to  offend,  happened  to  pafs  that  way,  the  goofe 
was  immediately  at  it.  The  pond,  (he  faid,  was  hers,  and 
fhe  would  maintain  her  right  in  it,  and  fupport  her  honour* 
while  (he  had  a  bill  to  hifs,  or  a  wing  to  flutter.  In  this  man- 
ner (he  drove  away  ducks,  pigs,  and  chickens  ;  nay,  even  the 
infidious  cat  was  feen  to  (camper.  A  lounging  maftiff,  how- 
ever, happened  to  pafs  by,  and  thought  it  no  harm  if  he  mould 
lap  a  little  of  the  water,  as  he  was  thirfty.  The  guardian 
•  goofe  flew  at  him  like  a  fury,  pecked  at  him  with  her  beak, 
and  flapped  him  with  her  feathers.  The  dog  grew  angry, 
and  had  twenty  times  a  mind  to  give  her  a  fly  fnap  ;  but  fup- 
preffing  his  indignation  becaufe  his  mafter  was  nigh,  *  A  pox 
take  thee,  cries  he,  for  a  fool ;  fure  thofe  who  have  neither 
ftrength  nor  weapons  to  fight,  at  leaft,  fhould  be  civil.'  So 
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faying-,  he  went  forward  to  the  pond,  quenched  his  thirfl  in 
fpi'te  of  the  goofe,  and  followed  his  matter. 

Another  obftruftion  to  the  fortune  of  youth  is,  that,  while 
they  are  willing  to  take  offence  from  none,  they  are  alfo  e- 
qually  defirous  of  giving  no  body  offence.  From  this  they  en- 
deavour to  pleafe  all,  comply  with  every  requeft,  and  attempt 
to  fuit  themfelves  to  every  company  ;  have  no  will  of  their  own, 
but,  like  wax,  catch  every  contiguous  impreflion.  By  thus 
attempting  to  give  univerfal  fatisfaction,  they  at  latt  find  them- 
felves miferably  difappointed  :  to  bring  the  generality  of  admir- 
ers on  our  fide,  it  is  fufficient  to  attempt  pleafing  a  very  few. 

A  painter  of  eminence  was  once  refolved  to  fini/h  a  piece 
which  mould  pleafe  the  whole  world.  When,  therefore,  he 
had  drawn  a  picture,  in  which  his  utmoft  fktll  was  exhaufted, 
it  was  expofed  in  the  public  market-place,  with  directions  at 
the  bottom  for  every  fpectator  to  mark  with  a  bruin,  that  lay 
by,  every  limb  and  feature  which  feemed  erroneous.  The 
fpectators  came,  and  in  general  applauded;  but  each,  wil- 
ling to  mow  his  talent  in  criticifm,  fligmatifed  whatever  he 
thought  proper.  At  evening,  when  the  painter  came,  he 
was  mortified  to  find  the  picture  one  univerfal  blot ;  not  a 
fingle  ftroke  that  had  not  the  marks  of  difapprobation.  Not 
fatisfied  with  this  trial,  the  next  day  he  was  refolved  to  try 
them  in  a  different  manner  ;  and  expofing  his  picture  as  be- 
fore, defired  that  every  fpectator  would  mark  thofe  beauties 
he  approved  or  admired.  The  people  complied,  and  the  art- 
ift  returning,  found  his  picture  covered  with  the  marks  of 
beauty  ;  every  flroke  that  had  been  yefterday  condemned, 
now  received  the  character  of  approbation.  4  Well,'  cries 
the  painter,  4  I  now  find  that  the  bed  way  to  pleafe  all  the 
world,  is  to  attempt  pleafing  one  half  of  it  * 

LESSON   XLVI.    Character  of  Henry  Followpeer. 

AMONG  the  various  follies  which  are  hourly  fpringing 
up,  and  by  which  many  perfons,  thought  to  be  pof- 
fefTed  of  good  underftanding,  are  infected  ;  I  know  none  more 
ridiculous  than  boafting  of  our  acquaintance,  or,  what  is  ft  ill 
worfe,  the  bragging  of  an  intimacy,  with  people  to  whom  we 
never  fpoke  a  fyllable,  and  by  whom  the  flighteft  approxima- 
tion, in  a  familiar  way,  would  be  deemed  a  great  piece  of  im- 
pertinence, if  not  a  grofs  affront. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  fon  unfortunately  addicted  to  this 
fpecies  of  abfurdity,  which  makes  his  father  very  unhappy  ; 
and,  on  his  applying  to  me  for  advice,  I  told  him,  that  I 
would  endeavour  to  think  upon  a  method  of  curing  him. 

Harry 
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Harry  Followpeer  ia  a  f 

with  people  of  talnion,  n*  Httle  vasn  0( 

In  confequence  of  tins  *f&£'J£j^nm  On  my 
being  thought  the  friend  of  Sir  Charter  &  ^ 

mentioning  Harry's  foible  to ^f*^  teliered,  in  re, 
mornings  ago,  he  fa.dh  •"gj^Jk*  Sir  Charles)  s 
moving  it.      My  iervant  v  to  drefs 

a  very  genteel  fellow,  you  know  s  I  will  order  him 

iimfeyifin  a  fuit  of  -T..^'  »^^d^  him  of  our 
morrow.    We  will  call  ™  wU,  foon 

party.    I  need  not  inform  you  of  my  delign  ^  y  ^  , 

Comprehend  it,  and  as  readily  affift  me  n  he»«i 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  we  went  to .  ilarry        g  » 
and  eafily  prevailed  on  him  ^  --mpany  us  to  ^ 
While  we  were  all  walking  there,  arm  in       ,  met  a 

having  purpofely  placed  Harry  on  ^he  °^ty  of  the  fafinion, 
verv  elegant  figure,  drefied  m  the  exireim^        Harrv  re- 

four  the  next  morn ing.  v  excelient  companion,  there 

be  fure;  but  my  Lord  is  fuch  an  f  ceU;n  t/flfter  too,  an 
i8  no  refufmg  him  any  thing.  He  has  a  pretty  t 
abfolute  beauty,  with  a  h,a"dfo7on^^w'howd;t  is,  (con- 
may  have  her  for  .flung  ;  but    Jon  t  know  ^ 

tinned  he,  ^^^l^colol  affeded  a  farcaf- 

*^rmXk^ 

to  refufe  my  Lord's  fitter,  efpecially  as  me  has  fuch  a  iarge 

f0r'tUAye,  (replied  Harry)  and  a  fine  girl  into  the  bargain. 
-TheKherel  blood,  you  know,  Sir  Chmte. 

*  TW  Harrv  ;  but  are  you  fure  you  can  have  her . 
Sure  <  fes,  7es,  as  fure  asl  am  that  I  now  fpeak  to  you.- 

by  being  so  attached  to  you/  j  f 


uncles  and  old'maiden  aunts.^a?,  wffi^ UlTfie™' 
and  mil  venture  to  fay,  I  am  refpeded  by  them.'  ' 
to^f:conhd8trement  tWait«^W^caM  Bp 

fhaVTtTjob  &'riend  ag3,'n'  Harryj  (faid  Sir 
humot'/0'  n°W'  SirCharle8'  (^fweredhe)  I  am  not  in 

«  Why  not?  (added  Sir  Charles,)  you  are  always  in  bo- 
mour  for  a  Lord,  you  know—Come,  come,  you  fliall  Lak 
to  him,'—  (pufhing  him  forwards.)  '  P 

*  Pmaw,  Sir  Charles,  (laughing)  pray  be  quiet.' 
Don  t  be  filly,  Harry,  (faid  1,  pufhing  him  on  my  fide) 
you  (hall  fpeak  to .  your  deareil  friend,  with  whom  you  are  fo 
intimate, and  whole  handfome  fifter  is  fo  enamoured  with  you.' 

ll  T   P?Mk  t0f  hi,m  °0W''  (rePlied  he>  hanging 
back,  and  looking  like  a  fool.)  *  B 

'  Then  I  will  (faid  Sir  Charles;)  here,  William,  (conti- 
nued he,  with  a  commanding  voice),  have  you  carried  the 
card  I  gave  you  to  Mifs  Brown  ?* 

\  ^8?,,Sir''  (fa'd  the  fellow»  bowing  fubmiffively.) 
Well!  and  what  anfwer  did  (he  return  >' 

'  She  was  not  at  home,  Sir ;  but  I  left  it  with  her  woman.' 
Very  well,  go  home  then,  and  pull  off  my  cloaths,  which 
70U  may  keep,  for  having  aded  your  part  with  fo  much  pro- 
priety !  —Then  turning  to  poor  Harry,  who  reallv  looked  all 
colours  at  once,  he  added,-'  There,  there  is  your  intimate 
tnend  Lord  Trimwell  dwindled  into  a  downright  footman  • 
Only  drefTed  up  in  my  clothes,  which  I  permitted  him  to  wear", 
with  an  honeft  defign  to  convince  you,  Harry,  that  a  man  never 
looks  fo  little  as  when  he  affeds  an  intimacy  with  the  great.' 

LESSONXLVII.    The  drunken  Knight  and  his  bra-wiir. 
Lady  appeased  and  reformed. 

MISS  Molly,  a  fam'd  toaft,  was  fair  and  young, 
Had  wealth  and  charms— but  then  fhe  had  a  tongue. 
From  morn  to  night  th'  eternal  larum  rung, 
Which  often  loft  thofe  hearts  her  eyes  had  won. 

Sir  John  was  fmitten,  and  confefs'd  his  flame, 
Si«h'd  out  the  ufual  time,  then  wed  the  dame. 

Poffefs'd 
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Poffefs'd  he  thought  of  ev'ry  joy  of  life  ; 
But  his  dear  Molly  prov'd  a  very  wife. 
FYcefs  of  fondnefs  did  in  time  decline, 
Madam  lov'd  money,  and  the  Knight  lov'd  wine, 
From  whence  fome  petty  difcords  would  anfe, 
As,  rottreafooly-Md,  You  are  mtghtywfe- 
Tho*  he  and  all  the  world  allow'd  her  wit, 
HeT  voice  was  fhrill,  and  rather  loud thar 1  fweet ; 
When  fhe  began,-for  hat  and  fword  he  d  call, 
Then  after  a?aint  kifs,-cry,  B'y,  dear  Moll : 
Supper  and  friends  expeft  me  at  the  Rofe. 
ffi,  what,  Sir  John,  you'll  get  your jifua dofc  > 
So,  ftink  of  fmoke,  and  guzzle  nafty  wine  ; 
Sure,  never  virtuous  love  was  us  d  like  mine . 

Oft  as  the  watchful  bell- man  march'd  his  round, 
At  a  frefli  bottle  gay  Sir  John  he  found. 
By  fourf  the  Knifh?  would  get  his  bus'nefs  done, 
And  only  then  reel'd  off,  becaufe  alone  ; 
Fall  we  1  he  knew  the  dreadful  ftorm  to  come. 
Bat  armed  with  Bourdeaux,  durft  venture  home. 

Mv  Lady  with  her  tongue  was  ftill  prepar  d, 
She  rattled  loud,  and  he  impatient  heard  : 
Th  a  fine  hour  !  In  a  fweet  pickle  made ! 
And  this,  Sir  John,  is  every  day  the  trade. 
Here  I  fit  moping  all  the  1  ve-long  n-ght, 
Duvour'd  with  fpleen,  and  ftranger  to  delight; 
Till  morn  fends  ftaggering  home  a  drunken  bead, 
Refolv'd  to  break  my  heart,  as  well  as  reft.  . 

H-v  '  hoop  !  d'ye  hear  my  wild  obftrep  rous  fpou. 
What,  'can't  you  find  one  bed  about  the  houfe  i 
Will  that  perpetual  clack  lie  never  ftill  ? 
That  rival  to  the  foftnefs  of  a  mill  I  . 
Some  couch  and  diftant  room  muft  be  my  choice, 
Where  I  may  fleep  uncurs'd  with  wife  and  noile. 

Lone  this  uncomfortable  life  they  led, 
With  fnarling  meals,  and  each  a  feparate  bed. 
To  an  old  uncle  oft  flie  would  complain, 
Bee  his  advice,  and  fcarce  from  tears  refrain. 
Old  Wifewood  fmok'd  the  matter  as  it  was, 
Cheer  up,  cry'd  he  !  and  I'll  remove  the  cauie. 

A  wond'rous  fpring  within  my  garden  flows, 
Of  fov'reign  virtue,  chiefly  to  compofe 
Domeftic  jars,  and  matrimonial  ftrife. 
The  beft  elixir  t'  appeafe  man  and  wrfe, 

D  6  Strange 
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Strange  are  th'cftfts,  the  qualities  divine, 
Tis  water  call'd,  but  worth  it's  weight  in  wine. 

If  in  his  fullen  airs  Sir  John  fhould  come, 
Ihree  fpoonfuls  take,  hold  in  your  mouth,— then  mum 
bmi  e,  and  look  pleas'd,  when  he  fliall  rage  and  fcold, 
Mill  in  your  mouth  the  healing  cordial  hold  ; 
One  month  this  fympathetic  med'cine  try'd, 
He  11  grow  a  lover,  you  a  happy  bride. 
But,  deareft  Niece,  keep  this  grand  fecret  clofc, 
Or  ev'ry  prattling  hufs'y  'ill  beg  a  dofe. 

A  water  bottle's  brought  for  her  relief; 
Not  Nantz  could  fooner  eafe  the  Lady's  grief  : 
Her  bufy  thoughts  are  on  the  trial  bent, 
And,  lemale-like,  impatient  for  th'  event ! 

The  bonny  Knight  reels  home  exceeding  clear, 
.Prepar'd  for  clamour,  and  domeftic  war: 
Entering,  he  cries,— Hey  !  Where's  our  thunder  fled  > 
No  hurricane  !  Betty's  your  Lady  dead  ? 
Madam,  afide,  an  ample  mouthful  takes, 
Curt'fies,  looks  kind,  but  not  a  word  ihe  fpeaks. 
Wond'ring,  he  ftar'd,  fcarcely  his  eyes  believ'd, 
But  found  his  ears  agreeably  deceiv'd. 

Why,  how  now,  Molly,  what's  the  crotchet  now  - 
She  fmiles,  and  anfwers  only  with  a  bow. 
Then  clafping  her  about — Why,  let  me  die  '. 
Thefe  night-clothes,  Moll,  become  thee  mightily  I 
With  that,  he  figh'd,  her  hand  began  to  prefs, 
And  Betty  calls,  her  Lady  to  undrefs. 
Thus  the  fond  pair  to  bed  enamour'd  went, 
The  Lady  pleas'd,  and  the  good  Knight  content. 

For  many  days  thefe  fond  endearments  pafs'd, 
The  reconciling  bottle  fails  at  laft  ; 
'Twas  us'd  and  gone  ; — then  midnight  ftorms  arofe, 
And  looks  and  words  the  union  difcompofe. 
Her  coach  is  order'd,  and  poft-hafte  flie  flies, 
To  beg  her  uncle  for  fome  fresh  fupplies  ; 
Tranfported  does  the  itrange  effeas  relate, 
Her  Knight's  converfion,  and  her  happy  ftate  ! 

Why,  Niece,  fays  he,— I  pr'ythee  apprehend, 
The  water's  water, — be  thyfelf  thy  friend  : 
Such  beauty  would  the  coldeft  hufband  warm  ; 
But  your  provoking  tongue  undoes  the  charm  : 
Be  filent  and  complying.— You'll  foon  find, 
Sir  John,  without  a  med'cine,  will  be  kind. 
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LESSON  XLVIII.    The  Old  Man  akd  his  Ass. 

AN  old  man  and  his  fon  were  driving  their  afs  to  the 
market,  in  order  to  fell  him. 
What  a  fool  is  this  fellow,  (fays  a  man  upon  the  road)  to* 
be  trudging  on  foot  with  his  fon,  that  the  afs  may  go  light  ! 
The  old  man,  hearing  this,  fet  his  fon  upon  the  afs,  and 
went  whiftling  by  his  fide. 

Why  firrah  !  (cries  a  feeond  man  to  the  boy)  is  it  fit  for 
you  to  be  riding,  while  your  poor  old  father  is  walking  ? 
The  father,  upon  this  rebuke,  made  his  fon  difmount,  and 
got  up  himfelfi 

Do  you  fee,  (fays  a  third)  how  the  lazy  old  knave  rides 
along  upon  his  beaft,  while  his  poor  little  boy  is  almoft  lame 
with  walking  ?  The  old  man  no  fooner  heard  this,  than  he 
took  up  hi3  fon  behind  him. 

Pray,  honeft  friend,  (fays  a  fourth)  is  that  your  own  afs  I 
Yes,  fays  the  man.  One  would  not  have  thought  fo  (replied 
the  other),  by  your  loading  him  fo  unmercifully:  you  and 
your  fon  are  better  able  to  carry  the  poor  beaft  than  he  you. 
Any  thing  to  pleafe,  fays  the  owner ;  and,  alighting  with 
his  fon,  they  tied  the  legs  of  the  afs  together,  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  pole,  endeavoured  to  carry  him  upon  their  moul- 
ders along  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  town. 

This  was  fo  entertaining  a  fight,  that  the  people  ran  in 
crowds  to  laugh  at  it,  till  the  afs,  conceiving  a  diflike  to  the 
over-complaifance  of  his  mafter,  burft  afunder  the  cords  that 
tied  him,  dipt  from  the  pole,  and  tumbled  into  the  river. 

The  poor  old  man  made  the  heft  of  his  way  home  ;  afham- 
ed  and  vexed,  that  by  endeavouring  to  pleafe  every  body,  he 
had  pleafed  no  body,  and  loft  his  afs  into  the  bargain. 

*  There  cannot  be  a  piece  of  greater  folly,  than  to  endeav- 
our to  pleafe  all  mankind.' 

LESSON  XLIxT"The  Dervise. 

ADervife,  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  arrived  at 
the  town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  King's  palace  by  mif- 
take,  as  thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  caravanfary.  Hav- 
ing looked  about  him  for  fome  time,  he  entered  into  a  long 
•gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  fpread  his  carpet, 
in  order  to  repofe  himfelf  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
eaftern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  pofture,  before 
he  was  difcovered  by  fome  of  the  guards,  who  afked  him, 
what  was  his  bufinefs  in  that  place  ?  The  dervife  told  them, 
he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  caravanfa- 
ry. The  guards  told  him,  in  a  very  angry  manner,  that  the 
houfe  he  was  In  was  not  a  caravanfary,  but  the  king's  palace. 
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It  happened  that  the  king  himfelf  pafTed  through  the  gallery 
during  this  debate,  and,  fmiling  at  the  miftake  of  the  dervife, 
afkedhim  how  he  could  poflibly  be  fo  dull  as  not  to  diftinguifh 
a  palace  from  a  caravanfary  ?  Sir,  fays  the  dervife,  give  me 
leave  to  afk  your  Majefty  a  queftion  or  two.  Who  were  the 
perfons  that  lodged  in  this  houfe  when  it  was  firft  built  ?  The 
king  replied,  His  anceftors.  And  who,  faid  the  dervife,  was 
the  laft  perfon  that  lodged  here  ?  The  king  replied,  His  fa- 
ther. And  who  is  It,  fays  the  dervife,  that  lodges  here  at  pref- 
ent?  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himfelf.  And  who, 
fays  the  dervife,  will  be  here  after  you  ?  The  king  anfwered, 
The  young  prince  his  fon.  'Ah,  Sir,'  faid  the  dervife,  1  a  houfe 
that  changes  it's  inhabitants  fo  often,  and  receives  fuch  a  per- 
petual fucceflion  of  guefts,  is  not  a  palace,  but  a  caravanfary.' 

LESSON  L.    The  Basket-Maker.    A  Peruvian  Tale. 

IN  the  midft  of  that  vaft  ocean,  commonly  called  the  South 
Sea,  lie  the  iflands  of  Solomon.  In  the  centre  of  thefe, 
lies  one  not  only  diltant  from  the  reft,  which  are  imrcenfely 
fcattered  round  it,  but  alfo  larger  beyond  proportion.  An 
anceftor  of  the  prince  who  now  reigns  abfolute  in  this  cen- 
tral ifland,  has,  through  a  long  defcent  of  ages,  entailed  the 
name  of  Solomon's  iflands  on  the  whole,  by  the  effeft  of  that 
wifdom  wherewith  he  polifhed  the  manners  of  his  people. 

A  defcendant  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  this  happy  ifland, 
becoming  a  gentleman,  to  fo  improved  a  degree,  as  to  de- 
fpife  the  good  qualities  which  had  originally  ennobled  his 
family,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  fupport  and  diftinguilli 
his  dignity  by  the  pride  of  an  ignorant  mind,  and  a  difpo- 
fition  abandoned  to  pleafure. 

He  had  a  houfe  on  the  fea-fide,  where  he  fpent  a  great 
part  of  his  time  in  hunting  and  fifhing  :  But  found  himfelf  at 
a  lofs  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  important  diversions,  by  means 
of  a  long  flip  of  marfli  land,  overgrown  with  high  reeds, 
that  lay  between  his  houfe  and  the  fea.  Refolving,  at  length, 
that  it  became  not  a  man  of  his  quality,  to  fubmit  to  re- 
ftraints  in  his  pleafures,  for  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  an 
obftinate  mechanic;  and  having  often  endeavoured,  in  yarn, 
to  buy  out  the  owner,  who  was  an  honeflpoor  Balket- maker: 
and  whofe  livelihood  depended  on  working  up  the  flags  of 
thofe  reeds  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  the  gentleman 
took  advantage  of  a  very  high  wind,  and  commanded  his 
fervants  to  burn  down  the  barrier.  . 

The  basket-maker,  who  faw  himfelf  undone,  complained 
of  the  oppreflion,  in  terms  more  fuited  to  the  fcnfe  of  the 
injury,  than  the  refpeft  due  to  the  rank  of  the  offender:  And 
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the  reward  this  imprudence  procured  him,  was  the  additional 
injuftice  of  blows  and  reproaches,  and  all  kinds  of  infult  and 
Indignity. 

There  was  but  one  way  to  a  remedy,  and  he  took  It :  For, 
going  to  the  capital  with  the  marks  of  his  hard  ufage  upon 
him,  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  King's  feet,  and  procured  a  ci- 
tation for  his  oppreffor's  appearance  ;  who,  confefiing  the 
charge,  proceeded  to  juftify  his  behaviour,  by  the  poor  man's 
unmindfulnefs  of  the  fubmiflion  due  from  the  vulgar  to  gen- 
tlemen of  rank  and  diflin&ion. 

But  pray,  replied  the  King,  What  diftin&ion  of  rank  had 
the  grandfather  of  your  father,  when,  being  a  cleaver  of  wood 
in  the  palace  of  my  anceftors,  he  was  raifed  from  among  thofe 
vulgar  you  fpeak  of  with  fuch  contempt,  in  reward  of  an  in- 
ftance  he  gave  of  his  courage  and  loyalty  in  defence  of  his 
mafler  ?  Yet  his  diilin&ion  was  nobler  than  your's  :  It  was 
the  diitindion  of  foul,  not  of  birth  ;  the  fuperiority  of  worth, 
not  of  fortune  !  I  am  forry  I  have  a  gentleman  in  my  king- 
dom, who  is  bafe  enough  to  be  ignorant,  that  cafe  and  dif- 
tindion  of  fortune  were  beflowed  on  him,  only  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  that,  being  at  reft  from  all  cares  of  providing  for  him- 
felf, he  might  apply  his  heart,  head,  and  hands  for  the 
public  advantage  of  others. 

Here  the  King,  discontinuing  his  fpeech,  fixed  an  eye  of 
indignation  on  a  fullen  refentment  of  mien,  which  he  obferved 
In  the  haughty  offender,  who  muttered  out  his  diflike  of  the  en- 
couragement this  way  of  thinking  mull  give  to  the  commonal- 
ty, who,  lie  faid,  were  to  be  confidered  as  perfons  of  no  confe« 
quence,  in  comparifon  of  men  who  were  born  to  be  honoured. 
— Where  reflection  is  wanting,  replied  the  King,  with  a  fmile 
of  difdain,  men  mud  find  their  defects  in  the  pain  of  their  fuf- 
fenngs  ;— --added  he,  turning  to  a  captain  of  his  galleys, 
Strip  the  injured,  and  the  injurer ;  and,  conveying  them  to 
one  of  the  molt  barbarous  and  remoteft  of  the  iflands,  fet  them 
afhore  in  the  night,  and  leave  them  both  to  their  fortune. 

The  place  on  which  they  were  landed  was  a  marfli,  under 
cover  of  whofe  flags  the  gentleman  was  In  hopes  to  conceal 
himfelf,  and  give  the  flip  to  his  companion,  with  whom  he 
thought  it  a  difgrace  to  be  found.  But  the  lights  in  the  gal- 
ley having  given  an  alarm  to  the  favages,  a  confiderable  body 
of  them  came  down,  and  difcovered,  in  the  morning,  the  two 
Grangers  in  their  hiding-place.  Setting  up  a  difmal  yell,  they 
furrounded  them ;  and  advancing  nearer  and  nearer,  with 
a  kind  of  clubs,  feemed  determined  to  difpatch  them,  with- 
out fenfe  of  hofpitality  or  mercy. 
Here  the  gentleman  began  to  difcover,  that  the  fuperiority 

of 
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of  his  blood  was  imaginary  :  For,  between  a  confcioufnefs 
of  fhame  and  cold,  under  the  nakednefs  to  which  he  had 
never  been  ufed  ;  a  fear  of  the  event  from  the  fiercenefs  of 
the  favages'  approach  ;  and  the  want  of  an  idea  whereby  to 
foften  or  divert  their  afperity,  he  fell  behind  the  poor  fharer 
of  his  calamity  ;  and,  with  an  unfinewed,  apprehenfive,  un- 
manly fneakingnefs  of  mien,  gave  up  the  poft  of  honour, 
and  made  a  leader  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had  thought  it 
a  difgrace  to  confider  as  a  companion. 

The  bafket-maker,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  the  poverty  of 
his  condition  had  made  nakednefs  habitual  ;  to  whom  a  life  of 
pain  and  mortification  reprefented  even  death  not  dreadful,  and 
whofc  remembrance  of  his  flail  in  arts,  of  which  theie  fav3ges 
were  ignorant,  gave  him  hopes  of  becoming  fafe,  from  demon- 
ftrating  that  he  could  be  ufeful,  moved  with  bolder  and  more 
open  freedom  ;  and,  having  plucked  a  handful  of  his  flags,  fat 
down  without  emotion,  and  making  figns  that  he  would  (hew 
them  fomething  worthy  of  their  attention,  fell  to  work  with 
fmiles  and  noddings,  while  the  favages  drew  near,  and  gazed 
in  expe&ation  of  the  confequence.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
had  wreathed  a  kind  of  coronet>  of  pretty  woikmanlhip  ;  and 
rifmg  withrefped  and  fearfulnefs,  approached  the  favage  who 
appeared  the  chief,  and  placed  it  gently  on  his  head  ;  whofc 
figure,  under  this  new  ornament,  fo  charmed  and  ftruck  hie 
followers,  that  they  threw  down  all  their  clubs,  and  formed  t 
dance  of  welcome  and  congratulation  round  the  author  of  fo 
prized  a  favour.  There  was  not  one  but  fhowed  the  marks  of 
his  impatience  to  be  made  as  fine  as  his  captain  :  So  the  poor 
bafket-maker  had  his  hands  full  of  employment  :  And  the 
favages,  obferving  one  quite  idle,  while  the  other  was  fo  bufy 
in  their  fervice,  took  up  arms  in  the  behalf  of  natural  jufticc, 
and  began  to  lay  on  arguments  in  favour  of  their  purpofe. 

The  bafket-maker's  pity  now  effaced  the  remembrance  of 
his  fufferings  :  He  arofe  and  refcued  his  oppreflbr,  by  making 
figns  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  art  ;  but  might,  if  they 
thought  fit,  be  ufefully  employed  in  waiting  on  the  work,  and 
fetching  flags  to  hh  fupply,  as  faft  as  he  fhould  want  them. 

This  propofition  luckily  fell  in  with  a  defire  the  favages 
expreffcd  to  keep  themfelves  at  leifure,  that  they  might  crowd 
round,  and  mark  the  progrefs  of  a  work  they  took  fuch  plea- 
fure  in.  They  left  the  gentleman,  thereiore,  to  his  duty  m 
the  bafket-maker's  fervice  ;  and  confidered  him  from  that 
time  forward,  as  one  who  was,  and  ought  to  be,  treated  as 
inferior  to  their  benefador.  Men,  wives,  and  children,  from 
all  corners  of  the  ifland,  came  in  crowds  for  coronets:  And 
fetting  the  gentleman  to  work  to  gather  boughs  and  poles, 
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made  a  fine  hat  to  lodge  the  bafket-maker.  They  brought 
down  daily  from  the  country,  fuch  provifions  as  they  lived 
upon  themfelves  ;  taking  care  to  offer  the  imagined  fervant 
nothing,  till  his  matter  had  done  eating. 

Three  months  reflection  in  this  mortified  condition,  gave  a 
new  and  juft  turn  to  our  gentleman's  improved  ideas ;  infomuch 
that,  lying  awake,  and  weeping  one  night,  he  thus  confeffed  his 
fentiments  in  favour  of  the  bafket-maker.  I  have  been  to  blame, 
and  wanted  judgement  to  diftinguifh  between  accident  and  ex- 
cellence. When  I  mould  have  meafured  nature,  1  but  looked 
to  vanity.  The  preference  which  fortune  gives,  is  empty  and 
imaginary  :  And  I  perceive,  too  late,  that  only  things  of  ufe 
are  naturally  honourable.  I  amafhamed,  when  I  compare  my 
malice  to  your  humanity  :  But  if  the  gods  fhould  pleafe  to  call 
me  to  a  repoffefiion  of  my  rank  and  happinefs,  I  would  divide 

I  all  with  you  in  atonement  formyjuftly  punifhed  arrogance. 

j  Hepromifed,  and  performed  his  promifes.  The  king,  foon  af- 
ter, fent  the  captain  who  had  landed  them,  with  prefents  to  the 

\  lavages  ;  and  ordered  him  to  bring  them  hpth  back  again.  And 
it  continues,  to  this  day,  a  cuftom  in  that  ifland,  to  degrade 
all  gentlemen,  who  cannot  give  a  better  reafon  for  their  pride, 
than  that  they  were  born  to  do  nothing  :  and  the  word  for 
this  due  punifhment  is, — Send  him  to  the  b  ajket*  maker*  s. 

LESSON  LI.    Good-natured  Credulity. 

A Chaldean  peafant  was  conducting  a  goat  to  the  city  of 
Bagdat.  He  was  mounted  on  an  afs  ;  and  the  goat  fol- 
lowed him,  with  a  bell  fufpended  from  his  neck.  *  I  fhall  fell 
*  thefe  animals,  faid  he  to  himfelf,  for  thirty  pieces  of  filver. 
€  With  this  money  I  can  purchafe  a  new  turban,  and  a  rich 
1  veftment  of  taffety,  which  I  will  tie  with  a  fafh  of  purple  filk. 
1  The  young  damfels  will  then  fmile  more  favourably  upon 
1  me,  and  I  fhall  be  the  fineft  man  at  the  Mofque.' 

Whilft  the  peafant  was  thus  anticipating  in  idea  his  future 
enjoyments,  three  artful  rogues  concerted  a  ftratagem  to  plun- 
der him  of  his  treafures. — As  he  moved  flowly  along,  one  of 
them  flipped  off  the  bell  from  the  neck  of  the  goat  ;  and  fatt- 
ening it,  without  being  perceived,  to  the  tail  of  the  afs,  car- 
ried away  his  booty.  The  man,  riding  upon  the  afs,  and 
hearing  the  found  of  the  bell,  continued  to  mufe,  without  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  the  lofs  which  he  had  fuftained.  Happen- 
ing, however,  a  fhort  while  after,  to  turn  about  his  head, 
he  difcovered,  with  grief  and  aftonifhment,  that  the  animal 
was  gone,  which  conftituted  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  his 
riches  ;  and  he  enquired,  with  the  utmoft  anxiety,  after  his 
goat,  of  every  traveller  whom  he  met. 
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The  fecond  rogue  now  accofted  him,  and  faid,  *  I  have 
1  juft  feen,  in  yonder  fields,  a  man  in  great  hafte,  dragging 

*  a  goat  along  with  him.*  The  peafant  difmounted  with 
precipitation,  and  requefted  the  obliging  ftranger  to  hold 
his  afs,  that  he  might  lofe  no  time  in  overtaking  the  thief. 
He  inftantly  began  the  purfuit ;  and,  having  traverfed,  in 
vain,  the  courfe  that  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  came  back, 
fatigued  and  breathlefs,  to  the  place  from  which  he  fet  out, 
where  he  found  neither  his  afs,  nor  the  deceitful  informer, 
to  whofe  care  he  had  intruded  him. 

As  he  walked  penfively  onward,  overwhelmed  with  fhame, 
vexation,  and  difappointment,  his  attention  was  roufed  by 
the  loud  complaints  and  lamentations  of  a  poor  man,  who  fat 
by  the  fide  of  a  well.  He  turned  out  of  the  way  to  fympa- 
thize  with  a  brother  in  affliction,  recounted  his  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  inquired  the  caufe  of  that  violent  forrcw  which 
feemed  to  opprefs  him.  *  Alas  V  faid  the  poor  man  in  the 
moft  piteous  tone  of  voice,  6  as  1  was  refting  here  to  drink, 

*  1  dropped  into  the  water  a  calket  full  of  diamonds,  which 

*  I  was  employed  to  carry  to  the  Caliph  at  Bagdat ;  and  I 

*  {hall  be  put  to  death,  on  the  fufpicion  of  having  fecreted  fo 
'  valuable  a  treafure.'  *  Why  don't  you  jump  into  the  well 
4  in  fearch  of  the  cafket  V  cried  the  peafant,  aftonifhed  at 
the  ftupidity  of  his  new  acquaintance.  *  Becaufe  it  is  deep,' 
replied  the  man,  *  and  I  can  neither  dive  nor  fwim.    But  will 

*  you  undertake  this  kind  office  for  me,  and  I  will  reward  you 

*  with  thirty  pieces  of  filver  P  The  peafant  accepted  the  of- 
fer with  exultation  ;  and  while  he  was  putting  off  his  cafTock, 
veft,  and  flippers,  poured  out  his  foul  in  thankfgivings  to  the 
holy  Prophet,  for  this  providential  fuccour.  But,  the  mo- 
ment he  plunged  into  the  water,  in  fearch  of  the  pretended 
cafket,  the  man,  (who  was  one  of  the  three  rogues  that  had 
concerted  the  plan  of  robbing  him),  feized  upon  hisgarmenta, 
and  bore  them  off  in  fecurity  to  his  comrades. 

Thus,  through  inattention,  fimplicity,  and  credulity,  wa9 
the  unfortunate  Chaldean  duped  of  all  his  little  poflefTions  ; 
and  he  haftened  back  to  his  cottage,  with  no  other  covering 
for  his  nakednefs,  than  a  tattered  garment,  which  he  bor- 
rowed on  the  road. 

LESSON  LII.    Alcander  and  Septimius. 

ATHENS,  long  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
flill  continued  the  feat  of  learning,  politenefs,  and  wii- 
dom.  Theodoric,  the  Oftragoth,  repaired  the  fchools  which 
barbarity  was  fuffering  to  fall  into  decay  ;  and  continued 

thole 
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thole  penfions  to  men  of  learning,  which  avaricious  gover- 
nors had  monopolized*  <  ; 

In  this  city,  and  about  this  period,  Alcander  and  Septimiua 
were  fellow-ftudents  together.  The  one,  the  raoft  fubtil 
reafoner  of  all  the  Lyceum  ;  the  other,  the  moft  eloquent 
fpeaker  in  the  Academic  grove.  Mutual  admiration  foon 
begot  a  friendfhip.  Their  fortunes  were  nearly  equal ;  and 
they  were  natives  of  the  two  moft  celebrated  cities  in  the  world. 
Alcander  was  of  Athens;  Septimius  came  from  Rome. 

In  this  ftate  of  harmony  they  lived  for  fome  time  together; 
when  Alcander,  after  palling  the  firft  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
indolence  of  philofophy,  thought  at  kngth  of  entering  into  the 
bufy  world ;  and,  as  a  ftep  previous  to  this,  placed  his  affec- 
tions on  Hypatia,  a  lady  of  exquifite  beauty.  The  day  of  their 
intended  nuptials  was  fixed  ;  the  previous  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed ;  and  nothing  now  remained,  but  her  being  conducted 
in  triumph  to  the  apartment  of  the  intended  bridegroom. 

Alcander's  exultation  in  his  own  happinefs,  or  being  un- 
able to  enjoy  any  fatis faction,  without  making  his  friend  Sep- 
timius a  partner,  prevailed  upon  him  to  introduce  Hypatia 
to  his  fellow-ftudent ;  which  he  did  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a 
man  who  found  himfelf  equally  happy  in  friendfhip  and  love. 
But  this  was  an  interview  fatal  to  the  future  peace  of  both. 
Septimius  no  foonerfaw  her,  than  he  was  fmitten  with  an  in- 
voluntary paffion  :  and,  though  he  ufed  every  effort  to  fupprefs 
defires,  at  once  fo  imprudent  and  unjuft,  the  emotions  of  his 
mind,  in  a  ftiort  time,  became  fo  ftrong,  that  they  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  the  phyficians  judged  incurable. 

During  this  illnefs,  Alcander  watched  him  with  all  the 
anxiety  of  fondnefs,  and  brought  his  miftrefs  to  join  in  thofe 
amiable  offices  of  friendfhip*  The  fagacity  of  the  phyficians, 
by  thefe  means,  foon  difcovered  that  the  caufe  of  their  pa- 
tient's diforder  was  love  ;  and  Alcander,  being  apprized  of 
their  difcovery,  at  length  extorted  a  confeffion  from  the  re- 
luctant dying  lover. 

It  would  but  delay  the  narrative,  to  defcribe  the  conflict 
between  love  and  friendfhip,  in  the  breaft  of  Alcander,  on 
this  occafion :  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  the  Athenians  were, 
at  that  time,  arrived  at  fuch  refinement  in  morals,  that  every 
•virtue  was  carried  to  excefs.  In  fhort,  forgetful  of  his  own 
felicity,  he  gave  up  his  intended  bride,  in  all  her  charms,  to 
the  young  Roman.  They  were  married  privately  by  his  con- 
nivance; and  this  unlooked  for  change  of  fortune,  wrought 
as  unexpected  a  change  in  the  conltitution  of  the  now  happy 
Septimius.  In  a  few  days,  he  was  perfectly  recovered,  and 
fet  out  with  his  fair  partner  for  Rome,  Here,  by  an  exer- 
tion 


turn  of  diofe  talents  which  he  fo  eminently  poffefled,  Sep. 
timius,  in  a  few  years,  arrived  at  the  higheft  dignities  of  the 
ftate,  and  was  conftituted  the  city  judge,  or  praetor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alcander  not  only  felt  the  pain  of  being 
feparated  from  his  friend  and  his  miftrefs,  but  a  profecution 
was  alfo  commenced  againft  him  by  the  relations  of  Hypatia, 
for  having  bafely  given  up  his  bride,  as  was  fuggeftcd,  for  mon- 
ey. His  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and  even 
his  eloquence  in  his  own  defence,  were  not  able  to  withfland 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  party.  He  was  caft,  and  condem- 
ned to  pay  an  enormous  fine.  Being  unable  to  raife  fo  large 
a  fum  at  the  time  appointed,  his  poffeflions  were  conftfcated, 
he  himfelf  was  ftripped  of  the  habit  of  freedom,  exp-fed  as  a 
flave  in  the  market-place,  and  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

A  merchant  of  Thrace  becoming  his  purchafer,  Alcander, 
with  fome  other  companions  of  diftrefs,  was  carried  into  that 
region  of  defolation  and  fterility.  His  ftated  employment  was 
to  follow  the  herds  of  an  imperious  mailer,  and  his'fuccefs  in 
hunting  was  all  that  was  allowed  him  to  fupply  his  precarious 
fubfiftence.  Every  morning  waked  him  to  a  renewal  of  famine 
or  toil ;  and  every  change  of  feafon,  ferved  but  to  aggravate 
his  unfheltered  diftrefs.  After  fome  years  of  bondage,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  of  efcaping  offered  :  he  embraced  it  with 
ardour  ;  fo  that,  travelling  by  night,  and  lodging  in  caverns 
by  day,  to  fliorten  a  long  ftory,  he  at  laft  arrived  in  Rome. 

The  fame  day  on  which  Alcander  arrived,  Septimius  fat  ad- 
miniftering  juftice  in  the  forum,  whither  our  wanderer  came, 
expefting  to  be  inftantly  known,  and  publicly  acknowledged, 
by  his  former  friend.  Here  he  ftood  the  whole  day  amongft 
the  crowd,  watching  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  and  expecting  to 
be  taken  notice  of :  but  he  was  fo  much  altered  by  a  long  fuc- 
ceffion  of  hardfliips,  that  he  continued  unnoticed  among  the 
reft  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  when  he  was  going  up  to  the  pvx- 
tor's  chair,  he  was  brutally  repulfed  by  the  attending  lictors. 
The  attention  of  the  poor  is  generally  driven  from  one  ungrate- 
ful object  to  another;  for,  night  coming  on,  he  now  found 
himfelf  under  the  necefiity  of  feeking  a  place  to  lie  in,  and  yet 
knew  not  where  to  apply.  All  emaciated,  and  in  rags  as  he 
was,  none  of  the  citizens  would  harbour  fo  much  wretched- 
nefs  ;  and  fleeping  in  the  ftreets  might  be  attended  with  in- 
terruption or  danger  ;  in  fhort,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up 
his  lodging  in  one  of  the  tombs  without  the  city  ;  the  ufual 
retreat  of  guilt,  poverty,  and  defpair.  In  this  maniio:i  of 
horror,  laying  his  head  upon  an  inverted  urn,  he  for£\ 
miferies  for  a  while  in  fleep  ;  and  found,  on  his  flinty  c*IHH 
more  eafe  than  beds  of  down  can  fupply  to  the  guilty. 

At 
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As  he  continued  here,  about  midnight,  two  robbers  came 
to  make  this  their  retreat :  but,  happening  todifagree  about 
the  divifion  of  their  plunder,  one  of  them  ftabbed  the  other  to 
the  heart,  and  left  him  weltering  in  blood  at  the  entrance. 
He  was  found,  next  morning,  dead,  at  the  mouth  of  the  vault! 
I  his  naturally  inducing  an  inquiry,  an  alarm  was  fpread  • 
the  cave  was  examined,  and  Alcander  was  apprehended,  and 
accufed  of  robbery  and  murder.  Misfortune  and  he  were  now 
to  long  acquainted,  that  he  at  laft  became  regardlefs  of  life. 
He  detefted  a  world,  in  which  he  had  found  only  ingratitude, 
talfehood,  and  cruelty  :  he  was  determined  to  make  no  de- 
fence ;  and,  thus  lowering  with  refolution,  he  was  dragged, 
bound  with  cords,  before  the  tribunal  of  Septimius. 

As  the  circumftances  againft  him  were  ttrong,  and  he  of- 
fered nothing  in  his  own  vindication,  the  judge  was  proceed- 
ing  to  doom  him  to  a  moil  cruel  and  ignominious  death, 
when  the  attention  of  the  fpedators  was  foon  divided  by 
another  objed.  The  robber,  who  had  been  reaL  guiltv. 
was  apprehended  felling  his  plunder;  and,  ft  ruck  with  a  p£ 
nic,  had  confeffed  his  crime.  He  was  brought  bound  to  the 
lame  tribunal,  and  acquitted  every  other  perfon  of  any  part- 
aerfhip  m  his  guilt.  Alcander's  innocence,  therefore^  ao- 
reared I ,  whilft  the  fullen  ralhnefs  of  his  condua,  reSined 
»  wonder  to  the  furrounding  multitude.  But  their  aftonilh- 
rientwas  ftill  farther  increafed,  when  they  faw  their  judge 
tart  from  his  tribunal,  to  embrace  the  fuppofed  criminal. 
>eptim,us  recolleded  his  friend  and  former  benefaaor,  and 
.ung  upon  his  neck  with  tears  of  pity  and  of  joy.  Need 
he  lequel  be  related  ?  Alcander  was  acquitted  j  Vared  the 
yiendfliip  and  honours  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Rome; 
tved  afterwards  m  happinefs  and  eafe  ;  and  left  it  to  be  en- 
raved  on  his  tomb,  That  no  circumftances  are  fo  defperate, 
irhich  Providence  may  not  relieve.  ^  » 

^tl^rr  u1!.1'  A  ^^»»™«  of  Generosity. 
TRHE  Ehfabeth,  an  Englifl,  man  of  war,  would  infallibly 
JL    have  been  loft  in  the  Ihoals  on  the  coaft  of  Florida  » 

^ttYn^ni0mteCofPtain  ^Tt  Md      'tt  Hannah. 

?/r  ™f  ?  War'  and  the  P°rt  belonged  to  the  enemy 
I  come'  (faid  the  captain  to  the  governor),'  to  deliver 2 

ourpntoners.    But,  as  you  are  driven  iu  by  ftrefs  of  wea- 

*  ther, 
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f  ther,  and  are  come  hither  for  fear  of  being  cad  away,  I  do, 

*  and  ought  to  forget  that  my  nation  is  at  war  with  yours. 
c  You  are  men,  and  fo  are  we  :  you  are  in  diftrefs,  and  have 

*  a  right  to  our  pity.  You  are  at  liberty  to  unload  and  refit 

*  your  veffel  5  and  it  you  want  it,  you  may  trade  in  this  port, 
f  to  pay  your  charges ;  you  may  then  go  away,  and  you 

*  will  have  a  pafs  to  carry  you  fafe  beyond  the  Bermudas. 

*  If,  after  this,  you  are  taken,  you  will  be  a  lawful  prize  ; 

*  but,  at  this  moment,  I  fee  in  Englifhmen,  onh  ftranger^ 
f  for  whom  humanity  claims  our  afnftance.' 

LESSON  LIV.    A  remarkable  Instance  of  the 
Force  of  Gratitude. 

A Gentleman,  in  the  weftern  parts  of  England,  had  two 
daughters  at  marriage  eftate,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
addreffed  by  a  perfon,  whofe  birth  and  fortune  rendered  him 
more  than  an  equal  match;  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages, 
joined  to  a  mod  graceful  form,  and  many  great  accomplifn- 
ments  of  mind,  {he  could  not  be  brought  to  liften  to  his  court- 
fliip  with  any  degree  of  fatisfaclion,  while  her  younger  fifter 
lano-ui(hed  in  the  mod  ardent  paffion  for  him :  —  her  love  was 
of  that  pure  and  difinterefted  kind,  that  though  by  what  (he 
felt  (lie  was  too  well  convinced  that  fhe  never  could  be  happy 
without  a  return  in  kind;  yetfo  much  did  (he  prefer  his  fatis- 
fa<ftion  to  her  own,  that  (he  did  him  all  the  good  offices  in 
her  power  with  her  fitter  their  father  foon  difcove~ed  the 
different  inclinations  of  his  daughters,  and  fearing  he  fhould 
never  be  able  to  bring  the  eldelt  to  abate  her  aveifion,  and 
joth  to  lofe  the  opportunity  of  fo  good  a  match  for  one  of 
them,  would  fain  have  endeavoured  to  turn  the  current  of  the 
gentleman's  affe&ions  to  the  youngeft  ;  but  all  efforts  of  that 
nature  were  wholly  vain  ; — his  reafon  avowed  the  merits  of 
the  kinder  fair;  — it  pointed  out  the  lafting  comforts  he  might 
enjoy  with  one  who  tenderly  loved  him;  but  his  heart  refufed 
to  liften  to  any  other  dictates  than  it's  own,  and  (hut  out  all 
Impreffions  but  thofe  it  had  at  firft  received  : — not  all  the 
dtfdain  he  was  treated  with  by  the  one,  had  power  to  abate 
the  ardour  of  his  flame  ;  nor  all  the  foft,  though  modeft 
tokens  of  an  affe&ion  adequate  to  her  fitter's  hate,  could  fa 
the  other  kindle  the  leaft  fpark  :  —  a  kind  look  from  the  one 
tranfported  him  beyond  himfelf,  but  the  tender  glances  of 
the  other  ferved  only  to  add  to  his  difquietude. 

Thus  did  the  beautiful  infenfible,  her  haplefs  fifter,  and 
despairing  lover*  unwillingly  continue  to  torment  each  other, 
till  one  ill-fated  day  put  a  final  period  to  all  uncertainty 
au4  vain  dependence. 


The  gentleman  had  lately  bought  a  Uttle  pinnace,  beauti- 
fully ornamented  and  fitted  up  for  pleafure  ;  to  this  he  invit- 
ed the  two  fillers,  with  feveral  other  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  lived  near  the  fea-fide,  in  order  to  give  them  a  regale  on 
board.    The  weather,  being  calm  and  clear  when  they  fet  out, 
tempted  them  to  fail  a  confiderable  diftance  from  more  ;  when, 
all  at  once  the  afped  of  the  heavens  was  changed,  and,  from 
a  moil  ferene  fky,  became  clouded  and  tempeftuous  : — the 
wind  grew  every  moment  higher,  and  blew  fo  ftrong  againft: 
them,  that,  in  fpite  of  their  intention,  they  were  borne  ftill 
farther  out  to  fea.    The  ftorm  increafing,  the  veffel  being 
weak,  and,  as  fome  fay,  the  mariners  unfkilful,  it  bulged 
againft  a  rock,  and  fplit  at  the  bottom      the  fea  came  pour- 
ing in  on  all  fides  ; — there  was  but  a  moment  between  the  ac- 
cident and  finking  ; — every  one  was  in  the  utmoft  confirma- 
tion ; — the  circumftances  admitted  no  time  for  confideration  ;— 
all  jumped  over  board,  taking  hold  of  thofe  they  were  the  moft 
anxious  to  preferve  5— the  gentleman  catched  the  two  fillers, 
3ne  under  each  arm,  and  for  a  while,  even  thus  encumbered, 
:ombated  the  waves  ;  but  his  ftrength  failing,  there  was  an 
ibfolute  neceffity  to  quit  his  grafp  of  the  one,  in  order  to  fave 
:he  other  :  on  which,  following  the  emotions  of  his  grati- 
:ude,  rather  than  his  love,  he  let  go  the  eldeft  of  thefe  la- 
lies,  and  fwam  with  the  younger  till  he  reached  the  more. 

One  of  the  failors  who  had  gone  under  his  prote&ion,  faw 
he  diftrefs  of  her,  whom  her  lover  had  left  floating,  and 
atched  hold  of  her  garments  juft  as  flie  was  finking  5  but 
leftiny  forbade  fuccefs  to  his  endeavours  ;  a  billow,  toolarg^ 
nd  boifterous  for  human  fkill  or  ftrength  to  cope  with,  came 
oiling  over  them  both,  and  plunged  this  unfortunate  lady, 
nth  her  intended  deliverer,  in  the  immenfe  abyfs. 

Her  lover,  who  had  juft  eafed  himfelf  of  his  burden,  beheld 
'om  the  more  what  had  befallen  her,  and  not  able  to  furviv*? 
le  fhock,  returning  to  the  lady  he  hadprefervedatthe  expence 
t  all  he  valued  in  life,  and,  with  a  countenance  full  of  horror 
id  defpair,  faid  to  her,  <  Madam,  I  have  difcharged  my  debt 
of  gratitude  to  you,  for  the  unfought  affeaion  you  have  for 
me;— I  mud  now'  obey  the  calls  of  love,  and  follow  her, 
whom  to  outlive  would  be  the  worft  of  hells/  With  thefe 
ords,  they  fay,  he  threw  himfelf  with  the  utraoft  violence 
nong  the  waves,  which  immediately  fwallowed  him  up, 
The  young  lady  had  neither  power  nor  time  to  utter  any 
ing  to  prevent  fo  defperate  s  deed,  and  only  giving  a  great 
ne*>  fell  down  in  a  fwoon  *  in  which  pofture  (he  was  found 
t  thofe,  who,  feeing  the  diftrefs  of  the  pinnace  afar  oft,  wer« 
ming  to  adminifter  what  relief  the  occasion  would  admit, 
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LESSON  LV.    A  remarkable  Inflame  of  Ingratitudt:. 

MR  THOMAS  INKLE  of  London,  aged  twenty  years, 
embarked  in  the  Downs  on  board  the  good  (hip  called 
the  Achilles,  bound  for  the  Weft  Indies,  on  the  16th  of  June 
1674,  in  order  to  improve  his  fortune  by  trade  and  nierchan- 
dife.  Our  adventurer  was  the  third  fon  of  an  eminent  citi- 
zen, who  had  taken  particular  care  to  inftil  into  his  mind  an 
early  love  of  gain,  by  making  him  a  perfed  matter  of  num- 
bers, and  confequently  giving  him  a  quick  view  of  lots  and 
advantage,  and  preventing  the  natural  impulfes  of  his  paffions, 
by  prepoffeffion  towards  his  intered.  With  a  mind  thus  turn- 
ed,  young  Inkle  had  a  perfon  every  way  agreeable,  a  ruddy 
vigour  in  his  countenance,  ftrength  in  his  limbs,  with  ring- 
lets of  fair  hair  loofely  flowing  on  his  moulders.  It  happen 
ed,  in  thecourfe  of  the  voyage,  that  the  Achilles,  m  iome 
diftrefs,  put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of  America,  in  fer.rch 
of  provifions.  The  youth,  who  is  the  hero  of  ray  ft01T>  M 
mong  others,  went  afhore  on  this  occafion.  From  their  firft 
landing,  they  were  obferved  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  hid 
themfelves  in  the  woods  for  that  purpole.  The  Enghfh,  un- 
advifedly,  marched  a  great  diftance  from  the  more  into  the 
country,  and  were  intercepted  by  the  natives,  who  flew  toe 
greateft  part  of  them.  Our  adventurer  efcaped  among  others, 
by  flying  into  a  foreft.  Upon  his  coming  into  a  remote  and 
pathlefs  part  of  the  wood,  he  threw  himfelf,  tired  and  breath- 
lefs,  on  a  little  hillock,  when  an  Indian  maid  rufhed  from  a 
thicket  behind  him.  After  the  firft  furprife  was  over,  they  ap- 
peared mutually  agreeable  to  each  other.  The  Indian  grew 
immediately  felicitous  for  his  prefervation,  and  conveyed  him 
to  a  cave,  where  (he  gave  him  a  delicious  repaft  of  fruit,  and 
kd  him  to  a  ftream  to  quench  his  third.  She  was,  it  feems, 
a  perfon  of  diftindion  ;  for  fne  came  to  him  every  day  in  a  dif- 
ferent drefs,  of  the  mod  beautiful  (hells,  bugles,  and  bredes. 
She  likewife  brought  him  a  great  many  fpoils,  which  her 
other  lovers  had  prefented  to  her  ;  fo  that  hb  cave  was  richly 
adorned  with  all  the  fpotted  (kins  of  beads,  and  mod  party- 
coloured  feathers  of  fowls,  which  that  part  of  the  world  af- 
forded. To  make  his  confinement  more  toleraoie,  fhe  would 
eondu&  him,  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  or  by  the  favour  of 
moon-light,  to  unfrequented  groves  and  latitudes,  and  how 
him  where  to  lie  down  in  fafety,  and  deep  amidft  the  falls  of 
waters,  and  melody  of  nightingales.  Her  part  was  to  watch, 
for  fear  of  her  countrymen,  and  awake  him  on  occalions,  to 
confult  his  fafety.  In  this  manner  did  the  lovers  pafs  away 
their  time,  till  they  had  learned  a  language  of  tbW  own,  in 
which  the  voyager  communicated  to  his  mistress,  how  Happy 


he  (hould  be  to  have  her  in  his  own  country,  where  (he  &ou!A 
he  cloathed  in  fuch  fiiks  as  his  waiftcoat  was  made  of,  and  be 
carried  in  houfes  drawn  by  horfes,  without  being  expofed  to 
wind  or  weather.  He  promifed  her  the  enjoyment  of  all  this, 
without  fuch  fears  and  alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented 
with.  In  this  tender  correfpondence,thefe  lovers  lived  for  feve- 
ral  months,whenrtfr/^,inftruaedby  her  lover,  difcovered  a 
vefTel  on  the  coaft,to  whichfhe  made  fignals ;  and,in  the  night, 
with  the  utmoft  joy  and  fatisfa&ion,  accompanied  him  to  a 
fhip's  crew  of  his  countrymen,  bound  for  Barbadoes.  When  a 
vefTel  from  the  main  arrives  in  that  ifland,  it  feems  the  planters 
come  down  to  the  more,  where  there  is  an  immediate  market 
of  the  Indians,  and  other  flaves,  as  with  us  of  horfes  and  oxen. 

To  be  ftiort,  Mr  Inkle,  now  coming  into  Englilh  territo- 
ries, began  ferioufly  to  reflect  upon  his  lofs  of  time,  and  to 
weigh  within  himfelf,  how  many  days  intereft  of  his  money 
he  had  loft  during  his  ftay  with  Yarico.  This  thought  made 
the  young  man  very  penfive,  and  careful  what  account  he 
(hould  be  able  to  give  his  friends  of  his  voyage.  Upon  this 
confideration,  the  prudent  and  frugal  young  man  fold  Yaric* 
to  a  Barbadian  merchant. 

LESSON   LVI.    A  Pastoral  Song,  in  four  Parts. 
Part  I.  ABSENCE. 

YE  fhepherds  fo  cheerful  and  gay, 
Whofe  flocks  never  carelefsiy  roam  ; 
Should  Corydon'r  happen  to  tiray, 

Oh !  call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 
Allow  me  to  mufe  and  to  iigh, 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find; 
None  once  was  lb  watchful  as  I  : 

 I  have  left  my  dear  Phyllis  behind. 

Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  drove 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  defire  ; 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love, 

And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah  1  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  morn, 

And  the  damps  of  each  ev'ning  repel ; 
Alas  !  I  am  faint  and  forlorn  : 

—I  have  bade  my  dear  Phyllis  fareweL 
Since  Phyllis  vouchfaf 'd  me  a  look, 
I  never  once  dream'd  of  my  vine  ; 
May  I  lofe  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook, 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine. 
I  priz'd  ev'ry  hour  that  went  by 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas'd  me  before  ; 

E  But 


(    9B  ) 
But  now  they  are  paft,  and  I  figfc  ; 

And  I  grieve  that  1  priz'd  them  no  more 
But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain-? 

Why  wander  thus  penfively  here  ? 
Oh  !  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain, 

Where  I  fed  on  the  fmiles  of  my  dear  • 
They  tell  me,  my  favourite  maid. 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown  ; 
Alas  !  where  with  her  I  have  ftray'd, 

I  could  wander  with  pleafure  alone. 
When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 
^  What  anguifh  I  felt  at  my  heart  ! 
Yet  I  thought— but  it  might  not  be  fc— 

'Twas  with  pain  that  fhe  faw  me  depart 
She  gaz'd,  as  I  flowly  withdrew  ; 
^  My  path  1  could  hardly  difcern  ; 
So  fweetly  fhe  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  (lie  bade  me  return. 
The  pilgrim  that  journeys  all  day, 

To  vifit  fome  far  diftant  mrine, 
If  he  bear  but  a  relic  away, 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  remov'd  from  the  fair, 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  I  owe, 
Soft  hope  is  the  relic  I  bear, 

And  my  folace  wherever  I  o-o. 

Part  II.    H  O  P  E. 

MY  banks  they  are  furnifh'd  with  bees, 
Whofe  murmur  invites  one  to  fleep 
My  grottos  are  fhaded  with  trees, 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  fheep. 
I  feldom  have  met  with  a  lofs, 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  beflow  ; 
My  fountains  all  border'd  with  mofs, 

Where  the  hare-bells  and  violets  grow. 
Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  feen, 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound  : 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green, 

But  a  fweet  briar  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields,  in  the  prime  of  the  year, 
More  charms  than  my  cattle  .infold  : 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  cJear, 
But  it  glitters  with  fifties  of  gold. 
One  would  think  me  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bow'r  I  have  labour'd  to  rear ; 

N 
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Not  a  fhrub  that  I  heard  her  admire, 
But  I  haded  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  fudden  the  jeflamine  drove 
With  the  liiac  to  render  it  gay! 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love, 

To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 
From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  and  groves, 

What  drains  of  wild  melody  flow! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 

From  thickets  of  rofes  that  blow  ! 
And  when  her  bright  form  ftiall  appear, 

Each  bird  fhall  harmonioufly  join 
In  a  concert  fo  foft  and  fo  clear, 

As— She  may  not  be  fond  to  refign. 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed  s 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  fay,  'tis  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  flie  averr'd, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  it's  young : 
And  I  lov'd  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 

Such  tendernefs  fall  from  her  tongue. 
I  have  heard  her  with  fweetnefs  unfold, 

How  that  pity  was  due  to— a  dove  ; 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold, 

And  (he  call'd  it  the  After  of  love. 
But  her  words  fuch  a  pleafure  conv:y, 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore, 
Let  her  fpeak,  and  whatever  flie  fay, 

Methinks  I  fliould  love  her  the  more. 
Can  a  bofom  fo  gentle  remain 

Unraov'd,  when  her  Corydon  fighs ! 
Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain, 

Thefe  plains  and  this  valley  defpife  I 
Dear  regions  of  filence  and  (hade  ! 

Soft  fcenes  of  contentment  and  eafe  \ 
Where  I  could  have  pleafingly  ftray'd, 

If  aught,  in  her  abfence,  could  pleafe. 
But  where  does  my  Pbyllida  dray  I 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bow*r>  I 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  pay, 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle  as  ours  ? 
The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair, 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine  ; 
The  fwains  may  in  manners  compare, 

Bui  their  iove  is  not  equal  to  miae. 


(    ioo  ) 
Part  III.  SOLICITUDE. 

WHY  will  you  my  paflion  reprove  ? 
Why  term  it  a  folly  to  grieve  ? 
Ere  I  ifhow  you  the  charms  of  my  love, 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 
With  her  mien  fhe  enamours  the  brave; 

With  her  wit  fhe  engages  the  free ; 
With  her  modefty  pleafes  the  grave  : 

She  is  ev'ry  way  pleafing  to  me. 
*  To  fee,  as  my  fair  one  goes  by, 

Some  hermit  peep  out  of  his  cell, 
How  he  thinks  on  his  youth  with  a  figh, 
*.  How  fondly  he  wifhes  her  well. 
1  On  him  fhe  may  fmiie  if  fhe  pleafe, 

'  'Twill  warm  the  cold  bofom  of  age  ; 
'  But  ceafe,  gentle  Phyllida,  ceafe  ; 
4  Such  foftnefs  would  ruin  the  fage.' 

0  you  that  have  been  of  her  train, 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays  ; 

1  could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  fwain, 
Tli at  will  fing  but  a  fong  in  her  praife. 

When  he  fmgs,  may  the  nymphs  of  the  tow;. 

Come  trooping,  and  liften  the  while  ; 
Nay,  on  him  let  not  Phyllida  frown  ; 

But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  fmile. 
For  when  Par'uhl  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  favour  with  Phyllis  to  find, 
O  how,  with  one  trivial  glance, 

Might  flic  ruin  the  peace  of  my  mind  ! 
In  ringlets  he  drelTes  his  hair, 

And  his  crook  is  beitudded  aroun^; 
And  his  pipe, — o*h  !  my  Phyllis^  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  found. 
'Tis  his  with  mock  paflion  to  glow  ; 

*Tis  his  in  fmooth  tales  to  unfold, 
4  How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fnow, 

And  her  bofom,  be  fure,  is  as  cold  : 
Flow  the  nightingales  labour  the  ftrain, 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die.' 
To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  flrays, 

And  pillages  every  1 weet ; 
Then  fuiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays, 

He  throws  it  at  Phyllis* '/  feet. 


(     ioi  ) 
1  0  Phyllis  J  be  whiipers,  I  more  fair, 

More  fvveet  than  the  jeiTamine  flow'r  ! 
What  are  pinks  in  a  morn  to  compare  ? 

What  is  eglantine  after  a  fhow'r  I 
Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white  ; 

Then  the  rofe  is  depriv'd  of  it's  bloom  ; 
Then  the  violets  die  with  defpite  ; 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfume. 
Thus  glide  the  foft  numbers  along, 

And  he  fancies  no  ftiepherd  his  peer  ; 
— — Yet  I  never  mould  envy  the  fong, 

Were  not  Pht/Hls  to  lend  it  an  ear. 
Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound, 

So  Phyllis  the  trophy  defpife  : 
Let  his  forehead  with  laurels  be  crown'd, 

So  they  mine  not  in  Phyllis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart 

Is  a  ftranger  to  Panders  tongue  ! 

 Yet  may  (he  beware  of  his  art, 

Or  fure  1  muft  envy  the  fong. 

Part  IV.  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

YE  fhepherds,   give  ear  to  my  lay, 
And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  flieep 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ftray  ; 

I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  folly  reprove  ; 

She  was  fair— and  my  paflion  begun  ; 
She  fmil'd— and  I  could  not  but  love  ; 

She  is  faithlefs— and  I  am  undone. 
Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought ; 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  forefee, 
That  a  nymph  fo  complete  would  be  fought 

By  a  fwain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah  !  love  every  hope  can  infpire  ; 

It  banifhes  wifdom  the  while  ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adorn'd  with  a  fmile. 
She  is  faithlefs,  and  I  am  undone  ; 

Ye  that  witnefs  the  woes  I  endure, 
Let  reafon  inftruft  you  to  fhun 

What  it  cannot  inftrud  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  ye  loiter  in  vain, 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree  : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

E  3  Al 
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Alas  !  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woea  ? 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repofe. 
Yet  time  may  diminifh  the  pain  ; 

The  flow'r,  and  the  fhrub,  and  the  tree, 
Which  I  rear'd*for  her  pleafure  in  vain, 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 
The  fweets  of  the  dew-fprinkled  rofe, 
The  found  of  a  murmuring ftream, 
The  peace  which  from  folitude  flows, 

Henceforth  fhall  be  Cory  don9  9  theme. 
High  tranfports  are  fhown  to  the  fight, 

But  we  are  not  to  find  them  our  own  ; 
Fate  never  beftow'd  fuch  delight, 
As  I  with  my  Phyllis  had  known. 

0  ye  woods,  fpread  your  branches  apace  ; 
To  your  deepefl  receffes  I  fly  : 

1  would  hide  with  the  beads  of  the  chace  ; 
I  would  vanifh  from  every  eye. 

Yet  my  reed  (hall  refound  through  the  grove 
With  the  fame  fad  complaint  it  begun  ; 

How  ihe  fmil'd,  and  I  could  not  but  love  ; 
Was  faithlefs,  and  lam  undone  ! 

LESSON    LVH.    Of  FLORIO  and  CYNTHIA. 

CYNTHIA,  in  the  prime  of  beauty,  with  all  the  accom- 
plifhments  that  could  adorn  her  fex,  was  addrefled  by 
Florio,  who  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  her  father  and 
brother.  Florio  was  a  young  gentleman  of  a  confideiable 
fortune,  had  good  fenfe,  and  a  certain  agreeablenefs  of  beha- 
viour, which  concealed  fome  defects  in  his  temper.  Cynthia 
had  penetration  enough  to  find  out  feme  natural  infirm  it  id 
in  his  difpofition,  but  thought  his  better  qualities  would  atone 
for  them.  One  part  of  his  temper  may  feem  very  peculiar  for 
a  young  gentleman,  a  love  for  money  ;  which  he  fhowed  by 
jobbing  in  the  ftocks,  enquiring  after  mortgages,  and  lending 
out  money  to  ufury.  Cynthia's  fortui :e  was  fmall  in  com- 
parifon  to  his,  but  fhe  was  defcended  of  as  good  a  family,  and^ 
in  every  other  refpec~t,  his  equal.  Acquainted  with  rlorio'i 
temper,  the  prudent  Cynthia,  on  his  addrcfTmg  her,  laid  thefe 
circumftances  before  him;  and  fhe  herfelf  made  an  objection, 
that  fhe  had  not  a  fortune  equal  to  his.  With  the  greateil 
raptures  would  Florio,  at  fuch  times,  catch  her  by  the  hand, 
and,  with  the  utmoft  earneflnefs,  fay,  *  My  deareft  Cynthia, 
6  I  am  not  filing  for  wealth,  but  happfnefs :  my  own  fortune 


(    io3  ) 

<  is  large  enough,  with  the  pleaiure  of  having  you  to  pavtici- 
4  pate  it  with  me.    I  think  of  nothing,  I  defire  nothing  bu  t 
your  love/    Thus  would  he  often  and  often  exclaim,  till  it 
would  have  been  ungenerous  in  Cynthia  not  to  have  believed 
him  ;  and  (he  fancied  me  could  fo  behave  after  marriage,  that 
he  would  never  repent  that  he  had  married  a  woman  with  an 
unequal  fortune.     She  refolved  to  fuit  herfelf  to  his  humour, 
and  thought  me  could  pleafe  and  make  him  happy,  not  out 
of  vanity,  but  inclination  to  do  fo.    She  intended  not  to  have 
had  great  obligations,  even  to  the  man  (he  loved  ;  and  there- 
fore purpofed,  by  her  frugal  economy,  to  have  faved  equal  to 
the  fortune  me  mould  have  brought.    This  prudence  and 
affection  on  her  fide,  with  wealth  and  love  on  his,  mult  have 
made  them  one  of  the  happieft  pairs  living.    Cynthia's  father 
and  brother  had  been  confulted  by  Florio,  and  had,  with  great 
expreffions  of  joy  at  fuch  an  alliance,  given  their  confent  to  it. 
Every  thing  was  looked  on  as  fixed,  and  nothing  remained 
but  Florio'a  appointing  the  time  for  his  nuptials ;  when  (  Ah, 
the  inconllancy  of  man  !)  Florio  never  intended  to  celebrate 
them.    Without  mowing  the  lead  abatementsof  his  paiiion, 
he  left  her  one  evening,  and,  as  he  parted,  (aid,  he  would 
fend  a  billet  next  morning  that  would  farprife  her.    She  an- 
fwered  with  fome  gaiety,  and  withdrew.    Next  morning  a 
letter  came,  and  the,  with  a  joy  me  always  felt  on  receiving 
a  letter  from  him,  broke  it  open.     But,  O  her  aftonifhment, 
when  (lie  read  thus  :  To  Cynthia.    *  Madam,  I  faid,  lad 
«  night,  I  would  fend  a  billet  that  mould  furprife  you  :    I  be- 

<  lieve  this  will,  when  it  informs  you,  it  is  the  lalt  I  (hall  ever 
4  write  to  you  ;  nor  do  I  know  that  I  (hall  ever  fee  you  again. 

*  Things  had  like  to  have  gone  too  far.  This  is  an  abrupt 
1  way  of  telling  you  fo,  but  I  could  in  no  other.     I  wifh  yoti 

<  well,  Cynthia,  and  a  better  hufband  than  Florio.    P.  S. 

*  You  need  not  fend  any  anfwer  for  an  explanation,  for  I  am 

*  gone  out  of  town,  and  am  at  leaft  ten  miles  off  when  you 

*  read  this.'  Amazed,  confounded,  and  bewildered  in  thought, 
did  the  poor  Cynthia  read  over  and  over  the  letter  ;  now  think- 
ing it  fome  frolic  of  Florio's  to  make  trial  of  her  temper  ;  and 
now  fufpecting  it  to  be  true;  then  refentment  took  place,  then 
forrow  ;  both  which  flung  her  into  a  paflion  of  tears.  In  this 
agitation,  her  brother  entered  the  room,  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  juft  as  me  was  falling  from  the  chair  into  a  fwoon. 
On  her  recovery,  me  informed  him  of  the  caufe,  and  ihowed 
him  the  letter.  He  was  furprifed  at  it,  and  could  not  believe 
Florio  was  in  earned  ;  he  therefore  went  dire&ly  t<>  his 
lodgings  to  know  the  truth  of  it.  It  was  too  true,  FiortQ 
and  all  his  fervants  were  gone  that  morning  at  live  o'clock. 
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«e  returned,  and  acquainted  his  father  of  the  whole  affair, 
who  immediately  went  into  Cynthia's  chamber,  and  found  her 
in  her  maid's  arms  in  another  fwoon.  When  (he  had  recover- 
ed her  fenfes,  her  father  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  and  bid 
her  rather  be  glad  me  had  efcaped  being  the  wife  of  fo  bafe 
a- man,  who,  in  all  probability,  would  have  ufed  her  ill  after 
marriage.    All  that  could  be  faid,  fhe  heard  with  patience, 
and  anfwered  with  difcretion  :  but,  alas  !  her  heart  was  too 
deeply  afFecled  with  a  paffion  which  reafon  could  not  remove, 
rhis  flung  her  into  a  melancholy,  which  ftill  more  increa fed, 
when  fhe  had  received  afTurance,  that  the  infidelity  of  Florio 
was  as  real  as  he  had  defcribed  it.  When  the  next  fatal  confe- 
quence  had  enfued,  which  was  a  fever  on  her  fpirits,  (lie  defir- 
ed  a  young  lady,  her  intimate  comrade  and  confident,  to  bring 
her  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  then  fitting  up  in  her  bed,  fhe  wrote 
the  following  letter.    To  Florio.  ■  Sir,  From  your  treat- 
4  ment  of  me,  you  might  expett  the  moft  fevere  reproaches: 
«  but,  as  I  am  in  that  Rate,  in  which  all  Chriftians  are  to  for. 
c  give  their  mofl  bitter  enemies,  I  from  my  foul  forgive  you, 
•  and  hope  Heaven  alfo  will  forgive  you  the  death  of  Cynthia  ' 
Then  holding  out  the  paper  to  the  young  lady,  fhe  faid,  dear 
Harriot,  when  I  am  dead,  for  I  find  I  have  not  long  to  live, 
fend  that  to  Florio  :  it  is  to  forgive  him  ;  and  I  wifli  him 
happier  than  I  doubt  he  deferves.    She  furvived  not  many 
hours,  but  expired  in  her  brother's  arms.   Thus  fell  the  un- 
happy Cynthia,  a  viclim  to  toan's  avarice  and  infidelity  :  thus 
became  Florio  a  worfe  kind  of  murderer  than  a  ruffian  or  a 
robber  ;  thus  he  has  loaded  with  affliction  a  tender  parer.r  ■ 
thus  broke  the  laws  of  honour  with  his  friend,  and  thofc  of 
civil  Society  with  all  mankind.  Yet  this  fame  Florio;unafTected, 
unminded,  and  unpuniftied,  is  on  the  brink  of  marrying  a  lady 
whom  he  does  not  care  for,  much  lefs  love,  becaufe  (he  has  1 
great  fortune,  and  is  of  a  great  family  ;  the  firA  of  which  he 
does  not  want,  and  the  laft  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  him. 

LESSON   LVIIL~Filial  Piety. 

ONE  of  the  Roman  judges  had  given  up  to  the  Triumrii 
a  woman  of  fome  rank,  condemned  for  a  capital  crime, 
to  be  executed  in  the  prifon.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the, 
execution,  in  confideration  of  her  birth,  did  not  immediately 
put  her  to  death.  He  even  ventured  to  let  her  daughter  have 
accefs  to  her  in  the  prifon;  carefully  fearcbing  her,  however, 
as  (he  went  in,  left  (lie  mould  carry  with  her  any  fitftenai  e«  • 
concluding,  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  mother  murt,  of  courfe, 
perim  for  want,  and  that  the  feverity  of  putting  a  woman  f 
quality  to  a  violent  death,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
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might  thus  be  avoided.  Some  days  palling  in  tins  manner, 
the  Triumvir  began  to  wonder,  that  the  daughter  Hill  came 
to  vifit  her  mother,  and  could  by  no  means  comprehend,  how 
the  latter  fhould  live  fo  long.  Watching,  therefore,  careful- 
ly what  paffed  in  the  interview  between  them,  he  found,  to 
his  great  aftonifhment,  that  the  life  of  the  mother  had  been 
all  this  time  fupported  by  the  milk  of  the  daughter,  who  came 
to  the  prifon  every  day,  to  give  her  mother  her  breafts  to  fuck. 
The  ftrange  contrivance  between  them  was  reprefented  to  the 
judges,  and  procured  a  pardon  for  the  mother.  Nor  was  it. 
thought  fufficient  to  give,  to  fo  dutiful  a  daughter,  the  for- 
feited  life  of  her  condemned  mother  ;  but  they  were  both 
maintained  afterwards  by  a  penfion,  fettled  on  them  for  life  ; 
and  the  ground,  upon  which  the  prifon  ftood,  was  confecrat- 
ed,  and  a  temple,  to  Filial  Piety,  built  upon  it. 

What  will  not  filial  duty  contrive,  or  what  hazards  will  it 
not  run,  if  it  will  put  a  daughter  upon  venturing,  at  the  peril 
of  her  own  life,  to  maintain  her  imprifoned  and  condemned 
mother  in  fo  unufual  a  manner  ?  For  what  was  ever  heard  of 
more  ftrange,  than  a  mother  fucking  the  breafts  of  her  own 
daughter  ?  It  might  even  feem  fo  unnatural,  as  to  render  it 
doubtful,  whether  it  might  not  be  in  fome  meafure  wrong,  if 
it  were  not,  that  duty  to  parents  is  the  firft  law  of  nature. 

LESSON  LIX.  MATILDA. 

MATILDA  was  married  wry  young  to  a  Neapolitan 
nobleman  of  the  firft  quality,  and  found  herfelf  a 
widow  and  a  mother  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  As  fhe  ftood  one 
day  carefling  her  infant  fon  in  the  open  window  of  an  apart- 
ment, which  hung  over  the  river  Fohurna,  the  child,  with  a 
fudden  fpring,  leaped  from  her  arms  into  the  flood  below,  and 
difappeared  in  a  moment.  The  mother  being  ftruck  with  in- 
ftant  furprife,  in  order  to  fave  the  child,  plunged  in  after  him  ; 
but,  far  from  being  able  to  aflift  the  infant,  fhe  herfelf  with 
great  difficulty  efcaped  to  the  oppofite  more,  juft  when  fome 
French  soldiers  were  plundering  the  country  on  that  fide,  who 
immediately  made  her  their  prifoner. 

As  the  war  was  then  carrying  on  between  the  French  and 
Italians  with  the  utmoft  inhumanity,  they  were  going  at  once 
to  perpetrate  thofe  two  extremes,  fuggelted  by  appetite  and 
cruelty.  This  bafe  refolution,  however,  was  oppofed  by  a 
young  officer,  who,  though  their  retreat  required  the  utmoft 
expedition,  placed  her  behind  him,  and  brought  her  in  fafety 
to  his  native  city.  Her  beauty  at  firft  caught  his  eye  ;  Iter 
merit  foon  after,  his  heart.  They  were  married  ;  he  rofeto 
the  higheft  pofts  >  they  lived  long  together,  and  were  happy. 
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But  the  felicity  of  a  loldier  can  never  be  called  permanent. 
After  an  interval  of  feveral  years,  the  troops  which  he  com- 
manded having  met  with  a  repulfe,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
fhelter  in  the  city,  where  he  had  lived  with  hi3  wife.  Here 
they  fuffered  a  liege,  and  the  city  at  length  was  taken.  Few 
hiftories  can  produce  more  various  inftances  of  cruelty,  than 
thofe  which  the  French  and  Italians  at  that  time  exercifed  upon 
each  other.  It  was  refolved  by  the  victors,  upon  this  occa- 
iion,  to  put  all  the  French  prisoners  to  death,  but  particularly 
the  hufband  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  as  he  was  principally 
inftrumental  in  protracting  the  fiege.  Thefe  determinations 
were,  in  general,  executed  almoft  as  foon  as  refolved  upon. 
The  captive  foldier  was  led  forth,  and  the  executioner,  with 
his  fword,  flood  ready  ;  while  the  fpe&ators,  in  gloomy  fil- 
ence,  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  only  fufpended  till  the 
general,  whoprefided  as  judge,  mould  give  the  fignal.  It  was 
in  this  interval  of  anguifh  and  expectation,  that  Matilda  came 
to  take  her  Jaft  farewel  of  her  hufband  and  deliverer,  deploring 
her  wretched  fituation,  and  the  cruelty  of  fate  that  had  faved 
her  from  perifhing  by  a  premature  death  in  the  river  Volturna% 
to  be  the  fpe&ator  of  ftill  greater  calamities.  The  general, 
who  was  a  young  man,  was  ftruck  with  (urprife  at  her  beauty, 
and  with  pity  at  her  diftrefs,  but  with  ftill  ftronger  emotions, 
when  he  heard  her  mention  her  former  hard  dangers.  He  was 
her  fon,  the  very  infant  for  whom  me  encountered  fo  much 
danger.  He  acknowledged  her  at  once  as  his  mother,  and  fell 
at  her  feet.  The  reft  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  :^  The  captive 
was  fet  free  ;  and  all  the  happinefs  that  love,  friendihip,  ;\nd 
duty,  could  confer  on  each  other,  were  united. 

LESSON  LX.  ANDROCLES  and  the  L10Nt. 

ANDROCLES  was  the  Have  of  a  noble  Romany  who  was 
proconful  of  Afric.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  for 
which  his  mafter  would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  he  not 
found  an  opportunity  to  efcape  out  of  his  hands.  Winged 
with  terror,  he  fled  into  the  deferts  of  Nuviidia.  As  he  wan- 
dered among  the  barren  and  burning  fands  of  the  wildernefs, 
and  almoft  faint  with  heat  and  hunger,  he  efpied  a  cave  in 
the  fide  of  a  rock.— He  went  in,  and,  finding,  at  the  farther 
end  of  it,  a  place  to  fit  down  upon,  retted  there  for  tome 
time*  At  length,  to  his  great  furprife,  a  huge  overgrown 
lion  entered  at  the  mouth  of  the  cwe.—Androcles>  trembling 
and  pale,  expe&ed  to  be  torn  in  pieces.— But  the  lion,  inftead 
of  treating  him  as  he  expeded,  laid  his  paw  upon  his  lap, 
and,  with  a  complaining  kind  of  voice,  fell  a  licking  his  hand. 
AndrocUs>  after  having  recovered  himfelf  a  little  from  the  fright 
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he  was  in,  obferved  the  lion's  paw  to  be  exceedingly  f welled  by 
a  large  thorn  that  fluck  in  it.    He  immediately  pulled  it  out, 
and,  by  fqueezing  the  paw  very  gently,  forced  a  great  deal 
of  corrupt  matter  to  run  out  of  it,  which  probably  freed  the 
lion  from  the  great  anguifh  he  had  felt  fome  time  before.  The 
lion  left  him  upon  receiving  this  good  office,  and  foon  after 
returned  with  a  fawn  which  he  had  juft  killed.  This  he  laid 
down  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor,  and  went  off  again  in  pur- 
fuit  of  his  prey.    Androcles,  after  having  roafted  the  flefh  of  it 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  fubilfted  upon  it  till  the  lion  had  fup- 
plied  him  with  another.    He  lived  many  days  in  this  fright- 
ful folitude,  the  lion  catering  for  him  with  great  aluduity.  At 
length,  being  tired  of  this  favage  fociety,  he  was  refolved 
to  deliver  himfelf1  up  into  his  mailer's  hands,  and  to  fuffer 
the  utmofl  effects  of  his  difpleafure,  rather  than  remain  thus 
driven  out  from  mankind.     His  mailer,  as  was  cuflomary  for 
the  proconfuls  of  Afric,  was  at  that  time  getting  together  a 
prefent  of  all  the  largeft  lions  that  could  be  found  in  the  coun  - 
try, in  order  to  fend  them  to  Rome,  that  he  might  furnifn  out 
a  (how  to  the  Roman  people.    Upon  his  poor  Jlave's  furrender- 
ing  himfelf  into  his  hands,  he  ordered  him  to  be  carried  away 
to  Ro?nezs  foon  as  the  lions  were  in  readinefs  to  be  fent;  and 
that  for  his  crime,  he  mould  be  expofed  to  fight  with  one  of 
the  lions  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  ufual,  for  the  diverfion  of  the 

people  This  was  all  performed  accordingly.  Androcles, 

after  fuch  a  ftrange  run  of  fortune,  was  now  in  the  area  of 
the  theatre  amidft  a  thoufand  of  fpectators,  expecting  every 
moment  when  his  antagonifl  would  come  out  upon  him.  At 
length  a  monflrous  lion  ftarted  from  the  den,  where  he  had 
been  kept  hungry  for  the  mow  :  His  eyes  glared  living  fire  ; 
— his  roarings  rebounded  through  the  amphitheatre  ; — and  he 
bounded  with  fury  towards  the  man  ; — but  on  a  fudden,  after 
having  obferved  him  a  little  attentively,  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  crept  towards  his  feet  with  all  the  ftgns  of  blandi/hment 
and  carefs.  Androcles,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  discovered  his  old 
Numidian  friend,  and  immediately  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  him.  Their  mutual  congratulations  were  very  furprifino- 
to  the  beholders,  who,  upon  hearing  an  account  of  the  whole 
matter  from  Androcles,  ordered  him  to  be  pardoned,  and  the 
lion  to  be  given  up  into  his  pofTeflion.  Androcks  returned,  at 
Rome,  the  civilities  which  he  had  received  in  the  deferts  of 
Afric — Our  hiflorian  fays,  that  he  himfelf  faw  the  man  lead- 
ing the  Hon  about  the  flreets  of  Rome,  the  people  every  where 
gathering  about  them,  and  repeating  to  one  another, «  This 
is  the  lion  who  was  the  man's  hofi  ;  thi3  is  the  man  who  was 
the  lion's  physician.' 
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LESSON  LXL  Virtue  under  Affliction,  reprejentcd 
In  the  Story  of  Amanda. 

I Have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  mention  a  noble 
faying  of  Seneca  the  philofopher,  That  a  virtuous  perfon, 
ilruggling  with  misfortunes,  and  rifing  above  them,  is  an  ob- 
ject on  which  the  gods  themfelves  maylook  down  with  delight. 
I  fhall,  therefore,  fet  before  my  readers  a  fcene  of  this  kind 
of  diftrefs  in  private  life,  for  the  fpeculation  of  this  day. 

An  eminent  citizen,  who  had  lived  in  good  fafhion  and 
credit,  was,  by  a  train  of  accidents,  and  by  an  unavoidable 
perplexity  in  his  affairs,  reduced  to  a  low  condition.  There 
is  a  modefty  ufually  attending  faultlefs  poverty,  which  made 
him  rather  choofe  to  reduce  his  manner  of  living  to  his  prefent 
circumflances,  than  folicit  his  friends,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  fhow  of  an  eftate,  when  the  fubftance  was  gone.  His  wife, 
who  was  a  woman  of  fenfe  and  virtue,  behaved  herfelf  on  this 
occafion  with  uncommon  decency,  and  never  appeared  fo  ami- 
able in  his  eyes  as  now.     Inftead  of  upbraiding  him  with  the 
ample  fortune  fhe  had  brought,  or  the  many  great  offers  <he 
had  refuted  for  his  fake,  fhe  redoubled  all  the  inilances  of  her 
affection,  while  her  hufband  was  continually  pouring  out  his 
heart  to  her  in  complaints,  that  he  had  ruined  the  beft  womi  n 
in  the  world.    He  fometimes  came  home  at  a  time  when  llie 
did  not  expect  him,   and  furprifed  her  in  tears,  which  fhe 
endeavoured  to  conceal,  and  always  put  on  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulnefs  to  receive  him.    To  leffen  their  expence,  their  eldelt 
daughter  (whom  I  fhall  call  Amanda)  was  lent  into  the  conoi- 
try,  to  the  houfe  of  an  honeft  farmer,  who  had  married  a  fer- 
vant  of  the  family.    This  young  woman  was  apprehenfive  of 
the  ruin  which  was  approaching,  and  had  privately  engaged 
a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  to  give  her  an  account  ot  what 
paffed  from  time  to  time  in  her  father's  affairs.    Amanda  was 
in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  when  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  often  called  in  at  the  farmer's  houfe  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  country  fports,  fell  pafhonately  in  love  with  her. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  generofity,  but,  from  a  loofe  education, 
had  contracted  a  hearty  averfion  to  marriage.    He,  therefore, 
entertained  a  defign  upon  Amanda's  virtue,  which  at  prefeot 
he  thought  fit  to  keep  private.    The  innocent  creature,  who 
never  fufpe&ed  his  intentions,  was  pleafed  with  his  perfoa  ; 
and,  having  obferved  his  growing  paflion  for  her,  hoped,  by 
fo  advantageous  a  match,  fhe  might  quickly  be  in  a  capacity 
of  fupporting  her  impoverifhed  relations.    One  day,  as  lie 
called  to  fee  her,  he  found  her  in  tears  over  a  letter  fhe  had 
ju&  received  from  her  friend,  which  gave  an  account  that  her 
father  had  lately  been  ftripped  of  every  thing  by  an  execution. 


The  lover,  who,  with  fome  difficulty,  found  out  the  caufe  of 
her  grief,  took  this  occafion  to  make  her  a  propofal.  It  is 
impoflible  to  exprefs  Amanda's  confufion,  when  fhe  found  his 
pretenfions  were  not  honourable.  She  was  now  deferted  of 
all  her  hopes,  and  had  no  power  to  fpeak  ;  but,  rufhing 
from  him  in  the  utmoft  difturbance,  locked  herfelf  up  in  her 
chamber.  He  immediately  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  her 
father,  with  the  following  letter. 
<  SIR, 

<  I  have  heard  of  your  misfortune,  and  have  offered  your 
«  daughter,  if  (he  will  live  with  me,  to  fettle  on  her  four  hun- 

<  dred  pounds  a-year,  ?ndto  lay  down  the  fum  for  which  you 

*  are  now  diftrelfed.    I  will  be  fo  ingenuous  as  to  tell  you, 

*  that  I  do  not  intend  marriage  ;  but,  if  you  are  wife,  you 
«  will  ufe  your  authority  with  her  not  to  be  too  nice,  when 
«  fhe  has  an  opportunity  of  faving  you  and  your  family,  and 

*  of  making  herfelf  happy.  I  am,  &c.' 

This  letter  came  into  the  hands  of  Amanda's  mother.  She 
opened  it,  and  read  it  with  the  greateft  furprife  and  concern. 
She  did  not  think  it  proper  to  explain  herfelf  to  the  ^  meffen- 
ger, but,  defiling  him  to  call  again  the  next  morning,  flic 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  her  daughter. 
<  Deareil  Child, 

i  Your  father  and  I  have  juft  now  received  a  letter  from  a 

<  gentleman,  who  pretends  love  to  you,  with  a  propofal  that 
«  infults  our  misfortunes,  and  would  throw  us  into  a  lower 

*  degree  of  mifery  than  any  thing  that  is  come  upon  us. 
«  How  could  this  barbarous  man  think  that  the  tendereft  of 

*  parents  would  be  tempted  to  fupply  their  want,  by  giving 

*  up  the  belt  of  children  to  infamy  and  ruin  ?  It  is  a  mean 
6  and  cruel  artifice,  to  make  this  propofal  at  a  time  when  he 
%  thinks  our  neceffities  rauft  compel  us  to  any  thing  :  but  we 

*  will  not  eat  the  bread  of  fhame ;  and,  therefore,  we  charge 
1  thee  not  to  think  of  us,  but  to  avoid  the  fnare  which  is  laid 

*  for  thy  virtue.  Beware  of  pitying  us.  It  is  not  fo  bad  as 
«  you  have  perhaps  been  told.  All  things  will  yet  be  well, 
f  and  I  (hall  write  my  child  better  news. 

*  I  have  been  interrupted.  I-  know  not  how  I  was  moved 
«  to  fay  things  would  mend.  As  I  was  going  on,  I  was 
«  itartled  at  the  noife  of  one  that  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
«  hath  brought  us  an  unexpected  fupply  of  a  debt  that  had 
«  been  long  owing.  Oh!  I  will  now  tell  thee  all.  It  is  fome 
«  days  I  have  lived  almoft  without  fupport,  having  conveyed 
<  what  little  money  I  could  raife  to  your  poor  father.  Thou 
«  wilt  weep  to  think  where  he  is ;  yet  be  allured  he  will  be 
1  foon  at  liberty.    That  cruel  letter  would  have  broke  his 

4  heart ; 
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heart  ;  but  I  have  concealed  it  from  him.  I  have  no  com- 
4  panion  at  prefent,  befides  iittle  Fanny,  who  (lands  watch- 

*  ing  my  looks  as  I  write,  and  is  crying  for  her  fitter.  She 
4  fays  fhe  is  fure  that  you  are  not  Well,  having  difcovered  that 
4  my  prefent  trouble  is  about  you.    But  do  not  think  I  would 

thus  repeat  my  forrows  to  grieve  thee;  no,  it  is  to  entreat 
thee  not  to  make  them  infupportable,  by  adding  what  will 
4  be  worfe  than  all.    Let  us  bear  cheerfully  an  affliction  which 
4  we  have  not  brought  on  ourfelves  :  and  remember,  there  ia 

*  a  Power  who  can  better  deliver  us  out  of  it,  than  by  the 

*  lofs  of  thy  innocence.    Heaven  preferve  my  dear  child. 

'  Thy  affectionate  Mother.' 
The  meffenger,  notwithstanding  he  promifed  to  deliver  this 
letter  to  Amanda,  carried  it  firft  to  his  mailer,  who  he  ima- 
gined would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  into 
her  hands  himfelf.  His  mailer  was  impatient  to  know  the 
fuccefs  of  his  propofal,  and  therefore  broke  open  the  letter 
privately  to  fee  the  contents.  He  wa  not  a  little  moved  at 
fo  true  a  picture  of  virtue  in  diftrcfa  ;  but,  at  the  Came  time, 
was  infinitely  furprifed  to  find  his  offers  rejected.  However, 
he  refolved  not  to  fupprefs  the  letter,  but  carefully  fealed  it 
up  again,  and  carried  it  to  Amanda.  All  his  endeavours  to 
fee  her  were  in  vain,  till  fhe  was  affured  he  brought  a  letter 
from^  her  mother.  He  would  not  part  with  it,  but  upon 
condition  that  fhe  fhould  read  it  without  leaving  the  rooir. 
While  (lie  was  perufmg  it,  he  fixed  his  eye:  on  her  face, 
with  the  deepell  attention.  Her  concern  gave  a  new  fort- 
oefs  to  her  beauty,  and,  when  (he  burft  into  tearfl,  he  could 
no  longer  refrain  from  bearing  a  part  in  her  forrow,  and  tell- 
ing her  that  he  too  had  read  the  letter,  and  was  refolved  to 
make  reparation  for  having  been  the  occafion  of  it.  Mjr 
reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  ro  fee  the  fecoad epiftle,  which 
he  now  wrote  to  Amanda's  mother. 
(  Madam, 

*  I  am  full  of  fhame,  and  will  never  forgive  myfjf,  il  I 
'  have  not  your  pardon  for  what  I  lately  wrote.  It  was  *^r 
1  from  my  intention  to  add  trouble  to  the  afflicted  ;  nor  could 
1  any  thing,  but  my  being  a  flranger  to  you,  have  betrayed 
c  me  into  a  fault,  for  which,  if  1  live,  i  mall  endeavour  to 
4  make  you  amends  as  a  fon.    You  cannot  be  unhappy  while 

*  Amanda  is  your  daughter ;  nor  mall  be,  if  any  thing  can 

*  prevent  it  which  is  in  the  power  of, 

4  Madam, 

*  Your  mofl.  obedient  humble  fervant,  — — .* 
This  letter  he  fent  by  his  fleward,  and  foon  after  went  up 
to  town  himielf*  to  complete  the  generous  act  he  had  now 

refolved 
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refolved  on.  By  his  friendfhip  and  a  in  fiance,  Amanda's  fa- 
ther was  quickly  in  a  condition  of  retrieving  his  perplexed 
affairs.  To  conclude,  he  married  Amanda,  and  enjoyed  the 
double  fatisfaction  of  having  re  ft  or  ed  a  worthy  family  to  their 
former  profperity,  and  of  making  himfelf  happy  by  an  al- 
liance to  their  virtues. 

LESSO  N  LXIL    Of  ELIZA  and  EUBULUS. 

A Widow  lady  in  England  was  left  by  her  hufband's  death 
in  moderate  circum fiances,  with  the  care  of  a  fon  and 
daughter,  both  under  age.    To  give  her  children  good  edu- 
cation, was  her  chief  bufinefs  and  delight.    In  every  other 
refpect  (he  was  thrifty,  but  in  this  very  liberal,  efteeming  a 
good  education  the  bed  and  mod  lading  patrimony.  Sheher- 
felf  taught  her  children  to  read  and  write,  and  her  daughter 
to  life  her  needle.    She  early  inftilled  into  their  tender  minds 
the  principles  of  virtue,  by  drawing  before  them  flrong  and 
lively  characters,  and  reciting  remarkable  engaging  (lories. 
When  they  were  grown  up,  me  put  her  daughter  Eliza  to  one 
of  the  genteeleft  boarding  fchools,  and  her  fon,  named  Eu- 
b u! us,  to  one  of  the  univerfitie^s.    Eubulus,  with  a  fine  genius, 
and  unwearied  application,  made  great  progrefs  in  his  fludies, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  an  uncommon  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
gained  the  efteem  of  all  who  knew  him.    Among  others,  he 
contracted  a  particular  intimacy  with  a  young  gentleman  of  a 
large  fortune,  who  chofe  him  for  his  companion  in  his  travels. 
Having  obtained  the  confent  of  his  mother  and  filler,  he  took 
his  leave  of  them,  and  foon  after,  with  his  friend,  whole  name 
was  Agathias,  went  abroad.  In  their  progrefs  through  Italy, 
their  curiofity  led  them  to  Venice  in  the  time  of  the  Carnival. 
One  evening,  as  Eubulus  was  going  home,  he  faw  two  fellows 
in  mafks  attacking  a  fingle  gentleman,who  made  a  flout  refin- 
ance, but  was  preffed  to  the  wall,  and  reduced  to  the  lall  extre- 
mity* Eubulus  drew  his  fword  in  defence  of  the  gentleman, and 
obliged  the  villains  to  retire,  after  they  were  deeply  wounded. 
He  led  the  gentleman  to  his  own  lodgings,  and  fent  for  a  fur- 
geon  to  drefs  his  wounds  :  but  how  furprifed  was  he  to  find  he 
had  refcued  his  friend  Agathias  from  luck  imminent  danger, 
and  how  overjoyed  was  Agathias  that  his  friend  and  deliverer 
were  one  and  the  fame  perfon.    The  wounds  were  found  not 
mortal,  fo  that  in  a  few  weeks  Agathias  recovered* 

While  they  continued  at  Venice,  a  letter  came  by  wayol 
Genoa,  to  Eubulus,  to  this  effect:  1  My  dear  Brother,  What 

*  mail  I  tell  you  ?  How  will  you  be  able  to  bear  the  news  o£ 
6  the  death  of  our  much  honoured  and  deareft  mother  ?  But 

*  the  other  night  (he  called  me  to  her  bed- fide,  and  taking 
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*  me  by  the  hand,  flie  faid,  my  dear  child,  I  am  juft  going 

*  to  leave  you  ;  a  few  hours  will  bring  me  to  the  world  of 

*  ipirits.   I  cheerfully  refign  my  dear  charge,  you  and  your 

*  brother,  if  he  be  yet  alive,  to  the  care  of  a  good  God,  who 

*  will  always  befriend  the  virtuous.   When  you  have  an  op- 

*  portunity  of  writing  to,  or  feeing  your  brother,  tell  him  I 

*  died  with  him  on  my  heart,left  him  a  mother's  blefling,and 

*  had  no  higher  wifh  on  earth,  than  to  hear  he  was  ftill  wife 
'  and  good.    Farewel,  my  deareft  child  !  When  you  drop  a 

*  tear  to  the  memory  of  a  loving  mother,  be  excited  to  imi- 

*  tate  whatever  you  think  good  and  commendable  in  her  con- 

*  duel:.  Oh,  farewel !    At  thefe  words,  with  a  fmile,  flie  re- 

*  figned  her  foul  into  her  Maker's  hands.    O  my  dear  broth- 

*  er!  grief  overwhelms  me.  1  can  add  no  more,  but  that  I 
'  long  exceedingly  to  lee  you :  that  cordial  only  can  alleviate 

*  the  heavy  lofs  of  your  affectionate  filler,  Eliza.'  This 
mournful  news  cut  Eubulus  to  the  heart;  he  grew  impatient 
to  return  home,  hoping  his  pretence  might  help  to  lighten 
his  filler's  grief.  Agathias  perceiving  his  friend's  uneaiineif , 
inclined  to  indulge  him  by  haitening  their  return. 

Mean  while  Eliza,  after  her  mother's  death,  had  retired 
from  the  world,  to  a  fmall  country-feat,  bordering  upon  a 
little  wood.  Her  time  was  generally  rilled  up  with  family- 
affairs,  management  of  her  fmall  eltate,  reading,  vinting  the 
fick,  and  the  company  of  a  few  chofen  friends:  But  this  calm 
retirement  was  foon  interrupted,  and  her  virtues  were  | 
a  fevere  trial.  It  was  Eliza's  cuftom,  morning  and  evening, 
to  walk  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  near  her  houfe,  and  oft- 
en with  a  book  in  her  hand.  One  evening,  when  fhe  waa  at 
her  ufual  walk,  a  gentleman,  named  Lothario,  getting-  near 
the  place,  call  himfelf  on  the  ground  from  his  horfe,  as  if  he 
had  been  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs.  Eliza,  overhearing  the 
groans  of  a  perfon  in  diftrefs,  ran  to  the  place  where  Lothario 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  finding  him,  to  appearance,  in  great 
agonies,  hafted  home  for  the  afliftance  of  her  fervant; ,  wh  i 
carried  him  to  her  houfe,  and  laid  him  in  an  outer  apartment. 
When  he  pretended  to  have  recovered  himfelf, he  thanked  her 
moft  kindly  for  her  hofpitality,  and  told  her,  he  hoped  he 
would  be  well  with  a  night's  reft.  From  a  concern  for  his 
illnefs,  flie  fat  by  him  for  fome  time  ;  but  flie  had  not  been 
long  in  his  company,  till  he  began  to  utter  unbecoming  dif- 
courfe,  and  talk  in  a  drain  too  fliocking  for  the  lady's  ti  ifl 
modefty.  Her  noble  palfions  were  inftantly  railed,  and,  with 
eyes  flafliing  indignation,  flie  faid  to  him,  '  Prefumptue; is 
«  man  !  do  you  thus  return,  thus  abufe,  fuch  an  aft  of  kind- 
4  nefs?  I  thought  my  own  houfe  would  have  been  a  (ufficient 

*  protedliou 
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*  protection  to  me  againft  all  indecency,  especially  from  you  5 

*  but  fince  it  is  not,  you  muft  be  gone  immediately,'  With 
thefe  words  me  left  the  room  with  an  emotion  fhe  could  not 
conceal,  and  ordered  her  fervants  to  go  difmifs  him  that  mo- 
ment. This  difappointment  only  made  Lothario  fall  on  more 
violent  methods  to  accomplifh  his  villanous  defigns.  He  lay 
in  ambufh  a  whole  day  in  the  wood  near  the  houfe,  till  Eliza, 
happening  to  wander  abroad  as  ufual,  was  intercepted  by  him 
and  his  fervants.  In  fpite  of  all  her  cries  and  ftruggles,  he 
ilopt  not  till  he  brought  her  to  a  private  country -feat  of  his 
own,  where  he  fometimes  retired  to  avoid  company.  How 
deeply  affli&ed  was  poor  Eliza,  when  fhe  found  herfelf  in  the 
hands  of  the  wicked  Lothario  !  hov/ever,  fupprefling  all  bit- 
ter exclamations,  which  (he  faw  would  ferve  no  end,  fhe  firmly 
trufted  that  Heaven  would  preferve  her  innocence,  and  fend 
her  fpeedy  relief.  Lothario  thought  to  win  her  with  gentle 
ufage,  and  aljuring  conduct  :  He  told  her  fhe  might  ufe  all 
freedom  in  his  houfe,  for  every  thing  in  it  was  at  her  com- 
mand. She  made  no  reply,  but  with  her  eyes  darted  the 
utmoft  contempt  upon  him  and  all  his  propofals.  He  always 
allowed  her  the  liberty  of  walking  or  riding  abroad,  but  never 
without  fervants  attending  her.  In  fhort,  it  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  relate  the  methods  he  tried,  during  the  courfe  of  fome 
months,  to  gain  her  over  to  his  unworthy  defires.  But  all 
was  in  vain  :  Inftead  of  giving  ear  to  him,  fhe  was  always 
plotting  her  own  efcape,  which,  at  laft,  fhe  happily  effe&ed 
thus  :  One  morning,  when  Lothario  was  from  home,  (he  got 
up  much  earlier  than  ufual,  and  having  the  night  before  ftole 
the  key  of  the  garden,  fhe  got  into  it,  unperceived  by  any 
body.  ^  After  croffing  the  garden,  (he  leaped  from  the  wall, 
and,  with  difficulty,  fcrambled  up  the  fide  of  the  outer  ditch  ; 
from  that  fhe  paffed  over  feveral  fields,forcing  her  way  through 
the  hedges;  fhe  run  on  till  fhe  thought  herfelf  out  of  danger, 
and  then  fat  down  quite  tired  with  fatigue  and  want  of  reft. 
She  now  began  to  think  upon  the  dangers  fhe  had  run,  the 
trials  and  infults  fhe  had  borne,  and  the  terrible  fufpenfe  fhe 
was  in  about  what  might  befal  her.  All  thefe  things  came 
crowding  into  her  thoughts,  and  filled  her  with  great  anxie- 
ties ;  but,  at  length,  looking  up  to  Heaven  for  relief,  fhe 
committed  herfelf,  and  the  fuccefs  of  her  efcape,  to  a  good 
Providence,  and  funk  into  fleep  on  the  green  turf.  A  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  that  morning  a-hunting,  chanced  to  come 
to  the  place  where  Eliza  lay :  He  was  ftruck  with  her  ami- 
ablenefs,  but  could  not  help  being  furpnfed  to  find  a  lady 
fail  afleep,  loofely  drelTed,  her  face  and  arms  fcratched,  and 
the  blood  drawn  in  many  places.    But  how  much  more  was 

Eliza 
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Eliza  alarmed,  when  fhe  opened  her  eyes  upon  a  gentleman  in 
hunting  drefs,  gazing  at  her  with  his  horfe  in  his  hand.  She 
ftarted  up,  and,  feeing  it  in  vain  to  fly  from  him,  fhe  accofted 
him  thus  :  i  Sir,  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  much  furprifed  to 

*  find  a  woman  in  this  place  in  fuch  a  condition  ;  but  I  be- 

*  feech  you  fufpend  your  wonder,  till  I  have  an  opportunity 

*  of  informing  you  of  the  extraordinary  occafion.  Mean 
1  time,  as  you  appear  to  be  a  gentleman,  I  truft  you  have 

*  the  honour  of  one  ;  I  put  myfelf  under  your  protection, 

*  conduct  me,  I  beg  you,  to  fome  place  of  fafety.' 

The  gentleman  moil  readily  accepted  the  agreeable  charge, 
and  hisfervants  coming  up,  he  made  one  of  them  fet  the  lady 
on  horfeback,  and  he  conducted  her  himfelf  to  his  own  mo- 
ther's houfe,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  off.    Having  told 
his  mother  the  ftory,  he  committed  Eliza  to  her  care,  and 
went  home  full  of  the  image  of  his  lovely  (hanger.  Next 
morning  he  returned  impatient  to  fee  her,  to  inquh  e  after  her 
health,  and  to  learn  her  misfortunes:  after  compliments  had 
palTed,  he  begged  a  recital  of  them.  4  You  have  a  tight,  Sir/ 
anfwered  Eliza,  «  to  my  ftory,  to  remove  any  fufpicion?, 
'  which  my  being  found  in  fuch  unfavourable  drcnmftances, 
1  might  have  raifed.'  Upon  hearing  her  folitary  way  or  l  ie, 
her  treatment  from  Lothario,  her  family  and  relations,  how 
was  he  delighted  to  find  the  young  lady  the  fitter  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-traveller  Eubulus  :  For  Agathiai  andEu- 
bulus  had  returned  from  their  travels  about  a  month  before, 
and  Agathias  was  the  gentleman  who  had  found  Eli /a,  and 
carried  her  to  his  mother's  houfe.    Joy  flowed  fo  full  upon 
him,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  full  difcovery  of 
her  brother  and  himfelf,  but  he  cheeked  himfelf,  and  left  her 
to  find  out  Eubulus.   Eubulus,  at  his  return,  was  qilite  caft 
down  to  find  the  country -houfe  defolate,  and  kut  dear  Qfterf 
his  chief  joy  in  life,  gone,  and  nobody  could  tell  wjuther. 
Agathias  had  formerly  told  him  of  his  finding  a  lady  in  great 
diflrefs,  his  relieving  her,  and  the  high  efteem  he  had  for  her. 
He  now  told  him,  he  would  introduce  him  to  her  to-morrow, 
and  he  himfelf  fliould  then  judge,  whether  or  not  he  efteemed 
her  above  her  merit.    Accordingly,  next  day,  he  took  Eu- 
bulus to  his  mother's  houfe  to  fee  the  unfortunate  ttrangett 
As  Eubulus  had  been  fome  years  abroad,  both  his  own  and 
his  fitter's  looks  were  fo  altered,  that  they  knew  not  one  art* 
other.  In  the  afternoon,  Agathias's  mother  led  him  into  the 
garden,  where,  after  they  were  feated,  (he  begged  Elisa  t4 
entertain  them  with  her  hiftory.     Eliza  ran  over  her  misfor- 
tunes,  and  reprefented  the  villany  of  Lothario  in  fuch  foft 
terms  as  delighted  Agathias  and  his  mother ;  but  Eubulus 


felt  an  uncommon  tendernefs,  mixed  with  admiration  :  the 
tears  ftarted  into  his  eyes.    '  Madam/  faid  he^  «  give  me 

*  leave  to  a(k  your  name  and  family.'  c  Alas,  Sir/  replied 
me,  '  you  defire  me  to  renew  my  grief :  my  parents  are  both 
'  dead,  I  have  vonly  one  dear  brother,  who  is  now  upon  his 

*  travels  with  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  merit.  I  wifh  for 
'  nothing  to  make  me  completely  happy^  but  to  fee  him  again. 

*  O  if  my  dear  Eubulus  be  Hill  alive,  and  it  pleafe  kind 

*  Heaven  to  reftore  him  to  my  fight,  how  happy,  happy/-— 
me  could  proceed  no  farther  9  fighs  denied  a  paffage  to  her 
words,  and  fhe  fcarce  got  time  to  utter  them,  when  Eubulus 
ftarted  from  his  feat,  ran  to  her,  and  clalped  her  in  his  arms, 
and  burft  out/*  Then,  my  deareft  filler,  be  as  happy  as  your 
<  virtue,  and  your  dear  Eubulus,  can  make  you.' — Words 
failed  him  to  fay  more,  a  flood  of  tears  fucceeded,  the  effedt 
of  inexpreftible  delight.  Eliza,  quite  overpowered,  continued 
fome  time  fpeechlefs  ;  at  laft  fhe  got  vent  to  her  joy,  and 
broke  out.    '  O  my  deareft  Eubulus,  my  brother,  is  it  you  I 

*  Am  I  indeed  fo  happy  as  to  lee  you  again  ?  Has  Heaven  re- 
'  ftored  you  to  me  to  part  no  more  ?  Behold/  continues  Hie, 
pointing  to  Agathias,  *  my  deliverer  and  guardian,  to  whom 
1  I  owe  my  life,  my  honour,  and  my  all.  You  muft  acknow 

*  ledge  the  immenfe  debt  5  I  have  a  heart  to  feel,  but  want 
«  words  to  exprefs  it.'  *  O  Madam/  replied  Agathias,  «he 
1  has  fully  repaid  me  already  ;  to  his  bravery  I  owe  my  life, 

*  which  Heaven  has  gracioufly  prolonged,  that  I  might  be 
i  fo  happy  as  to  contribute  to  your  fafety:  If  you  think 
«  there  is  anything  yet  owing  me,  it  is  yourfelf  I  would  alk 
'  as  the  full  reward.'  Eliza,  confounded  at  the  generous 
propofal,  made  no  reply,  but  modeftly  bluftied  confent.  The 
match  was  Inertly  concluded,  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
all  friends.  Agathias  was  poflefTed,  in  Eliza,  of  one  of  the 
jmofl  virtuous  and  accomplifhed  of  her  fex;  and  Eliza's  tran- 
sient fufferings  were  rewarded  in  a  happinefs  that  continues 
lundecaying,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  beft  of  hufbands. 

LESSON  LXIII.    Theodosius  and  Constantia. 

C10NSTANTIA  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  wit  and 
/  beauty,  but  very  unhappy  in  her  father,  who,  having 
jirrived  at  great  riches  by  his  own  induftry,  took  delight  in 
jiothing  but  his  money.  Theodofius  was  the  younger  fon  of 
|t  decayed  family,  of  great  parts  and  learning,  improved  by 
jt  genteel  and  virtuous  education.  When  he  was  in  tb^e  twen- 
jieth  year  of  his  age,  he  became  acquainted  with  Conftantia, 
fho  had  not  then  palled  her  fifteenth.  As  he  lived  but  a  few 
bites  diftant  from  her  father's  houfe,  he  ha  I  frequent  oppor- 

tunitie 
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tmutJes  of  feeing  her;  and,  by  the  advantages  of  a  good  per- 

her  heart,  as  it  was  impoffible  for  time  to  efface.    He  was 
himfelf  no  lefs  taken  with  Conftantia.   A  long  acquaintance 
made  them  ftill  difcover  new  beauties  m  each  other,  and  by 
degrees  raifed  in  them  that  mutual  paffion,  which  had  an  m- 
fluence  on  their  following  lives.    It  unfortunately  happened, 
that,  in  the  midft  of  this  intercourfe  of  love  and  friendship, 
between  Theodofius  and  Conftantia,  there  broke  out  an  irre- 
parable  quarrel  between  their  parents,  the  one  valuing  bun- 
FeTf  too  much  upon  his  birth,  and  the  other  upon  lus  poffef- 
fions  The  father  of  Conftantia  was  fo  mcenfed  at  he  father 
of  Theodofius,  that  he  contracted lan  onreafonab  e  averfion 
towards  his  fon,  infomuch  that  he  forbade  him  his  houle,  and 
charged  his  daughter,  upon  her  duty,  never  to  fee  h.tn  more 
In  the  mean  time,  to  break  off  all  communication  between 
\L  trovers,  who  he  knew  entertained  fecrct  hopes  of  fome 
favourable  opportunity  that  mould  bring  them  together,  he 
found  out  a  young  gentleman,  of  a  good  fortune,  and  an 
fgreeable  perfon,  whom  he  pitched  upon  as  a  hufband  for ■  h.. 
Kuehter.  He  foon  concerted  this  affair  fo  we  i,  that  ne  told 
Conftantia,  it  was  his  defign  to  marry  her  to  fuch  a  gentle- 
man  and  that  her  wedding  fhould  be  celebrated  on  fuch  a 
dw.    Conftantia,  who  was  over- awed  with  the  authority  of 
her  father,  and  unable  to  objea  any  thmg  againft  fo  advan- 
tageous a  match,  received  the  prupofei  with  a  profound 
fiknee,  which  her  father  commended  iff  her,  as  the  molt 
decent  manner  of  a  virgin's  giving  her  confent  to  an  overture 
of  that  kind.    The  noife  of  this  intended  man  .age foon 
reached  Theodofius,  who,  after  a  long  tumult  of  pafiions, 
which  naturally  rife  in  a  lover's  heart  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Conftantia  :  M„  J 

<  The  thought  of  my  Conftantia,  which  for  fome  yean  na» 
«  been  my  only  happinefs,  is  now  become  a  -; 
»  ment  To  me  than  1  am  able  to  bear.  Moft  1  then  i,vc  g 
«  fee  vou  another's  ?  The  ftreams,  the  fields,  and  meado^ 
«  where  we  have  fo  often  talked  together  grow  painful  to 
«  me  Life  itfelf  is  become  a  burden.  May  you  long  be 
'  happy  in  the  world  5  but  forget  that  there  was  ever  <uch 

*  1  heodosiv;. 

*  a  man  m  it  as  •  ,  , 

This  lener  was  conveyed  to  Conftantia  that  very  evening 
who  fainted  at  the  reading  of  it ;  and  the  1 
was  much  more  alarmed  by  two  or  three  mergers,  ma 
came  to  her  father's  houfe,  one  after  another,  to  inquir,  . 
they  had  heard  any  thing  of  Theodoluw,  who  1:  leems  h« 
left  his  chamber  about  midnight,  atd  could  no  where  r 


found.  The  deep  melancholy  which  had  hung  upon  his 
mind  fome  time  before,  made  them  apprehend  the  worft  that 
could  befai  him.  Conftantia,  who  knew  that  nothing  but 
the  report  of  her  marriage  could  have  driven  him  to  fuch 
extremities,  was  not  to  be  comforted.  She  now  accufed  her- 
felf  for  having  fo  tamely  given  ear  to  the  propofal  of  a  huf- 
band,  and  looked  upon  the  new  lover  as  the  murderer  of  The- 
odofms.  In  fhort,  me  refolved  to  fuffer  the  utmoft  effects  of 
her  father's  difpleafure,  rather  than  comply  with  a  marriage 
which  appeared  to  her  fo  full  of  guilt  and  horror.  The  father 
feeing  himfelf  entirely  rid  of  Theodofius,  and  like  to  keep  a 
confiderable  portion  in  his  family,  was  not  very  much  con- 
cerned at  the  obftinate  refufal  of  his  daughter  ;  and  did  not 
find  it  very  difficult  to  excufe  himfelf,  upon  that  account,  to 
his  intended  fon-in-law,  who  had  all  along  regarded  this  alli- 
ance, rather  as  a  marriage  of  convenience  than  of  love.  ^  Con- 
ftantia had  now  no  relief  but  in  her  devotions  and  exercifes  of 
religion,  to  which  her  affli&ions  had  fo  entirely  fubjeded  her 
mind,  that,  after  fome  years  had  abated  the  violence  of  her 
forrows,  and  fettled  her  thoughts  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity, 
(he  refolved  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  a  convent. 
Her  father  was  not  difpleafed  with  a  refolution,  which 
would  fave  money  in  hi8  family,  and  readily  complied  with 
his  daughter's  intentions.  Accordingly,  in  the  twenty -fifth 
year  of  her  age,  while  her  beauty  was  yet  in  all  it's  height 
and  bloom,  he  carried  her  to  a  neighbouring  city,  in  order 
to  look  out  a  fifterhood  of  nuns,  among  whom  to  place  his 
daughter.  There  was  in  this  place  a  father  of  a  convent, 
who  was  very  much  renowned  for  his  piety  and  exemplary- 
life  ;  and,  as  it  is  ufual  in  the  Romifh  Church,  for  thofe 
who  are  under  any  great  affliction,  or  trouble  of  mind,  to 
apply  themfelves  to  the  moft  eminent  confeffors  for  pardon 
and  confolation,  our  beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunity 
of  confefiing  herfelf  to  this  celebrated  father. 

We  muft  now  return  to  Theodofius,  who,  the  very  morn 
ing  that  the  above-mentioned  inquiries  had  been  made  after 
him,  arrived  at  a  religious  houfe  in  the  city,  where  now  Con- 
ftantia refided  ;  and  defiring  that  fecrecy  and  concealment  of 
the  fathers  of  the  convent,  which  is  very  ufual  upon  any  ex- 
traordinary occafion,  he  made  himfelf  one  of  the  order,  with 
a  private  vow  never  to  inquire  after  Conftantia,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  given  away  to  his  rival,  upon  the  day  on  which, 
according  to  common  fame,  their  marriage  was  to  have  been 
folemnized.  Having  in  his  youth  made  a  good  progrefs  in 
learning,  that  he  might  dedicate  himfelf  more  entirely  to  re- 
ligion, he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  a  few  years  became 

renowned 

mi  ■  . 
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j  enr  ».;.  fanaitv  of  life,  and  thofe  pious  fentimenU 
upon  him  the  name  of  Father  r  ^  ^  ha. 

cence,  I.  trt tout  »  tear*  a, ^opo^  P  ^ 

her  ftory,  m  ^h,ch9heTTar  been  the  death  of  a  man,  who 

haviour,  fays  fee,  has,  I  Fear, fbeen 

had  no  other  fault  but  that  ot  loving  m 

only  knows  ^w  dear  he  ,  as     ™ whdtt  he  ^h. 

bittertheremembr^^  ^  ftreamed  wilh 

She  here  paufcd L  "^r^JE  hJas  J,  moved  with  the  fenfe 
tears,  towards  the  father ■ who .  ^ 
of  her  forrows,  that  he  could ^on  y  eo  ^ 

WaSdbihne  S  Si  r^rea;:^:,'  and  in  a  flood  of  tea,, 
ceed.    She  toliowea  n  w  not  fo,_ 

poured  out  her  ^befo« ^  of  his  ;ef) 

bear  weeping  aloud,  infom acutn ,  6  d 

the  feat  (hook  under  him  C^wta^  J 

xnan  was  thus  moved  by  b»  =omP  ft  contrition 

the  horrorof  her  gu, , ■  P™^  vi    inity  in  whkh  (he 

to  acquaint  h.m  w.th  the  *  Jement  for  her  Em, 

going  to  engage  herfel J.  »  AjPJ*  to  the  memory  of  Theo- 

and  the  only  fccnfice  ^  *       ^  u  m. 

d°f  Ti  •  Sf  burfl  olt  agafn  into  tears,  upon  heanng  that 
pofed  lumfe  f,  bu.lt out  ag  ufeJ  n  . 

name  to  which  he  had  been lo -long  ^ 
ing  this  inftance  of  an ;  ™Paral'tlcd  ^ Vrfrffup  to  the 
hetfiought,  had  feveral  years  of  hisPforrow, 

pofieffion  of  another.  Amidll  the  mterr up  ^ 
Ling  his  penitent  ^^J^JIto  tell  her  that 
to  bid  her  from  time  to  time  ^  ^ted    ^  ^ 

her  fins  were  ^-^  ^tould  not  fuffer  herlelf  to  be 
as  <he  apprehended-!  hat  me  i  recovered  MmfeU 

afflided  above  meafure.    At ter  w  uc :  ,  a. 
enough  to  give  ^J^^t  £  f 
the  fame  time,  «r repair  £  ^   -      onj  ^  had  lakc;l 
might  encourage  her  in  tne  pious  Mi 
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and  give  her  fmtable  exhortations  for  her  behaviour  in  it. 
Corsftantia  retired,  and  the  next  morning  renewed  her  appli- 
cations. Theodofms  having  manned  his  foul  with  proper 
thoughts  and  refleaions,  exerted  himfelf  on  this  occafion  in 
the  bed  manner  he  could,  to  animate  his  penitent  in  the 
courfe  of  life  me  was  entering  upon,  and  wear  out  of  her 
mind  thofe  grcundlefs  fears  and  apprehenfions  which  had 
taken  poffeflion  of  it;  concluding,  withapromife  to  her, 
that  he  would  from  time  to  time  continue  his  admonitions, 
when  ihe  fliould  have  taken  upon  her  the  holy  veil.  The 
rules  of  our  refpeaive  orders,  fays  he,  will  not  permit  that 
i  fliould  fee  you  :  but  you  may  aflure  yourfelf,  not  only  of 
having  a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  receiving  fuch  frequent 
initruaions  as  I  can  convey  to  you  by  letters.  Go  on  cheer- 
fully in  the  glorious  courfe  you  have  undertaken,  and  you 
will  quickly  find  fuch  a  peace  and  fatisfaaion  in  your  mind, 
as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  give. 

Conftantia's  heart  was  fo  elevated  with  the  difcourfe  of 
father  Francis,  that  the  very  next  day  Ihe  entered  upon  her 
vow.  As  foon  as  the  folemnities  of  her  reception  were  over, 
(he  retired,  as  it  is  ufual,  with  the  abbefs,  into  her  own 
apartment. 

The  abbefs  had  been  informed  the  night  before  of  all  that 
had  Paffed  between  her  novitiate  and  Father  Francis,  from 
Wilom  fhe  now  delivered  to  her  the  following  letter  • 

'  As  the  fir  ft  fruits  of  thofe  joys  and  confolations  which  you 
may  expeft  from  the  life  you  are  now  engaged  in,  I  muft 
acquaint  you,  that  Theodofius,  whofe  death  fits  fo  heavy 
upon  your  thoughts,  is  ftill  alive  ;  and  that  the  Father  to 
whonvyou  have  confefTed  yourfelf,  was  once  that  Thcodo- 
fius  whom  you  fo  much  lament.  The  love  which  we  have 
had  for  one  another,  will  make  us  more  happy  in  it's  dif- 
appointment  than  it  could  have  done  in  it's  fuccefs.  Pro- 
vidence  has  difpofed  of  us  for  our  advantage,  though  not 
according  to  our  wiflies  Confider  your  Theodofius  ftill  as 
dead  ;  but  aflure  yourfelf  of  one  who  will  not  ceafe  to  pray 
for  you  in  father  Francis  ' 

Conftantia  few  that  the  hand-writing  agreed  with  thecon- 
tents  of  the  letter ,  and,  upon  refkaing  on  the  voice  of  the 
ST  v\  j ^ehavi°ur>  and  above  all,  the  extreme  forrow  of 
the  Father  during  her  confeflion,  fhe  difcovered  Theodofius 
in  every  particular  After  having  wept  with  tears  of  joy, 
It  is  enough,  fays  me,  Theodofius  is  ftill  in  being  :  1  feal 
live  with  comfort,  and  die  in  peace. 

The  letters,  which  the  Father  fent  her  afterwards,  are  yet 
extant  in  the  nunnery  where  flie  refided,  and  are  often  read 
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tn  the  vounf  religious,  in  order  toinfpire  them  witn  good  rei- 
oiutions  and  fentiments  of  virtue.  It  fo  happened,  that  after 
CcnftantShad  lived  about  ten  years  in  the  clotfter,  a  violent 
fever  broke  out  in  the  place,  which  fwept  away  great  main- 
X  and  among  others  Theodofius.  Upon  h.s  death-bed  he 
f«t  his  benediftion  in  a  very  moving  manner  to  Conftantja, 
who  at  that  time,  was  herfclf  fofar  gone  ,n  the  fame  fatal 
Semper,  that  fhe  lay  delirious.    Upon  the  mterval  which 
S  precedes  death  in  ficknefTes  of  th.s  nature,  theab- 
Sft  findinS  that  the  phyficians  had  given  her  over   told  he 
Sft Theodofius  was  juft  gone  before  her,  and  that  lie  had 
ena  r  h  s  btnediaionJ  in  his  laft  moments.    Content,.  re> 
Sed  t  with  pleafure  :  And  now,  fays  the,  .1  I  do  not  aft 
any  tWng  improper,  let  me  be  buried  by  1  heodof.us.  My 
vow  reaches  no  farther  than  the  grave.   What  l  aiK  is,  1 
hope,  no  violation  of  it.-She  died  foon  after,  and  was 

"^Sfe^iff^U  withafhort  Latin  infcrip- 

^t^stt^A  and  fiaerCon- 
,  fta"cCe.  They  were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  tncir 
•  death*  they  were  not  divided.' 

T  ESSON  LXIV.~a7  ELEGY  written    in  a 
Country  Church-Yard. 

THE  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  {lowly  o'er  the  tea, 
The  ploughman  Homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkneis  and  to  me. 
Now  fades  the  glimm'ring  landscape  on  the  light, 
And  all  the  air  a  lolemn  ftiilnefc  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowfy  tinklings  lull  the  diftattt  folds  ; 
Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r,  ^ 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  fuch  as,  wand'ring  near  her  fecret  bowr, 
Moleft  her  ancient  folitary  reign. 
Beneath  thofe  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree  s  made 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'nng  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  deep. 
The  breezy  call  of  incenfe- breathing  morn, 
The  fwallow  twitt'ring  from  ihe  ftraw-bu.lt  hied, 
The  cock's  flirill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  (hall  roufe  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 
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For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  fhaii  burn* 
Or  bufy  houfe-wife  ply  her  evening  care  : 
No  children  run  to  lifp  their  fire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envy 'd  kifs  to  (hare. 
Oft  did  the  harveft  to  their  fickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  ftubborn  glebe  has  broke  j 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  I 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  iiurdy  ftroke  V 
Let  not  ambition  mock  their  ufeful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  deftiny  obfcure  ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  difdainfal  faille, 
The  Ihort  and  fimple  annals  of  the  poor. 
The  boaft  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r s 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 
Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  thefe  the  fault, 
If  mem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raife, 
Where,  thro'  the  long-drawn  aile,  and  fretted  vault. 
The  pealing  anthem  fwells  the  note  of  praue. 
Can  ftoried  urn,  or  animated  buft, 
Back  to  it's  manfion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  filent  dull, 
Or  flatt'ry  footh  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  I 
Perhaps  in  this  neglected  fpot  is  laid, 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celettia!  fire  ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  fway  d, 
Or  wak'd  to  ccftafy  the  living  lyre. 
But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  fpoiis  of  time,  did  ne'er  unrol ; 
Chili  penury  reprefs'd  their  noble  rage* 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  foul. 
Full  many  a  gem  of  pureft  ray  ferene. 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  ot  ocean  bear  : 
Full  many  a  flow'r  is  born  to  blulh  unfeen, 
And  wafte  it's  fweetnefs  on  the  defert  air. 
Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntlefs  breaft, 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withftood  ; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  reft, 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltlefs  of  his  country's  blood* 
Th'  applaufe  of  lift'ning  fenates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  defpife, 
To  fcatter  plenty  o'er  a  failing  land, 
And  read  their  hift'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

F  Their 


Their  lot  forbade  :  nor  circumfcribM  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confiaM  ; 

Forbade  to  wade  thro'  flaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  (hut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  : 

The  firuggling  pangs  of  confcious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blufhes  of  ingenuous  fhamc, 

Or  heap  the  fhrine  of  luxury  and  pride, 

With  incenfe  kindled  at  the  mufe's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  ftrife, 

Their  fober  wifhes  never  learn'd  to  ftray  ; 

Along  the  cool  fequefter'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noifelefs  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  thefe  bones  from  infult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  ft  ill  ere&ed  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  fhapelefs  fculpture  deck'd, 

Implores  the  pafling  tribute  of  a  Ggh, 

Their  name,  their  years,  fpelt  by  th'  unlctter'd  mufe. 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  fupply  : 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  fhe  ftrews, 

That  teach  the  rufiic  moralift  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulnefs  a  prey, 

This  pleafing  anxious  being  e'er  refign'd, 

Left  the  warm  precin&s  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  caft  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind  ? 

On  fome  fond  breaft  the  parting  foul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  clofing  eye  requires ; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 

Ev'n  in  our  afhes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead, 

Dofl  in  thefe  lines  their  artlefs  tale  relate; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  fpirit  (hall  inquire  thy  fate  ; 

Haply  fome  hoary-headed  fvvain  may  fay, 

*  Oft  have  we  feen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
'  Brufliing  with  hafty  fteps  the  dews  away, 

*  To  meet  the  fun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

'  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 

*  That  wreaths  it's  old  fantaftic  roots  fo  high, 

c  His  liftlefs  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  ftretc''  , 
«  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

*  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  fmiling  as  in  fcorn, 

4  Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  .vould  rove  ; 
4  Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  Ilk?  one  forlorn, 

*  Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  crofs'a  1  -\  nopelefs  love. 
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•  One  morn  I  mifs'd  him  on  the  cuftom'd I  hill, 
'  Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav  rite  tree  , 
«  Another  came;  nor  yet  befide  the  nil, 
«  Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he  . 
,  rp.  „  wirh  dirges  due,  in  fad  array, 

Ilow tho'Ihe  church-way  path  we  faw  him  borne 
-  Approach,  and  read  (for  thou  can'ft  read)  th,  lay 
«  Grav'd  on  the  ftone,  beneath  yon  aged  thorn. 

The  EPITAPH. 
JJERE  rejls  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
H  A  youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown. 
Fair  fciencefro-wn'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 
Large  -was  his  bounty,  and  his  fouljincere  ; 
Heav'n  did  a  recompence  as  largely  Jend. 
He  save  to  mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  tear, 
He  gained  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wijb  d)  afrtenl. 
No  farther  feek  his  merits  todijclofe. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  ah  de, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repofe) 
the  bojom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 
LESSON  LXV.    The  fubjea  of  Mortality  brought  hov.e 
to  our  Cafe. 
,»*#**»***** 

,„d  guides  my  'h°"*''"  *°  "  Te„  of  the  wholefceue,  eruwd- 

ture.  would  have  plunged  our  better  part  into  the  execra 
ture)  wouio  nave  .      ?      oft  \l<.\\>  had  not  our  merciful 
ble  horrors  of  the  netneriw  ranfom- 
Mediator  interpofed  and  given  himfelf  tor  our  raiiio.n, 
T^S^X^S^uM  acknowledgements  does  the  whole 
w!S iTiSBil ^finners owe;  what  ardent  returns  of  love 
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HLf  Tho]f  ileaven  of  believers  pay  to  filch  a 

friend,  benefatfor,  and  deliverer  ! 

Mufing  upon  thefe  melancholy  objeds,  a  faithful  remem- 

brancer  mggefis  from  within,  «  Mufi  this  fad  change  foe 

«  UZnJki  7  r  Am  1  'odrawmy  laftgafp,  to  become  a 
t  breakers  corpfe,  and  be  what  I  deplore  ?  Is  there  a  time 
.  approaching,  when  this  body  mail  be  carried  out  upon  the 
.  K><er,  and  configned  to  it's  clay-cold  bed  ?  while  fome  kind 
.  "qUa  a  5an?e*  PerhaPs«  may  drop  one  parting  tear  ;  and 

cry    Alas  !   my  brother  !— Is  the  time  approaching 

tn  «?%l\?TCeT!?'rAdecTes  ™chfurer  than  the 
Jaw  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  has  irrevocably  determined 


Should  one  of  thefe  ghaftly  figures  burft  from  his  confine- 
En  fwftart  m  friShtfui  deformitv,  before  me;_ 
fcou  d  the  haggard  fieleto n  lift  a  clattering  hand,  and  point  it 
full  m  my  view;_toould  it  open  the  ftiffened  jaws,  and,  with 

^ar£t-':Cmen<i0as  murm,lr.  break  this  profound  filence  ; 
-ihould  it  accoft  mt,  as  Samuel's  apparition  addreffed  the 
trembhng  king-'  The  Lom  frail  Mhsr  thee  alfo  into  thi 
hund,  of  death :  yet  a  little  while,  and  thou  /halt  be  with  me;'- 

&Sw?°  Warn,DgJ  ddiVered  in  f0  ftrikin*a  ™*>ner,  muft 
trong.y  ,mprefs  my  imagination:  a  menage  in  thunder  would 

h  IZ fmk.dkeeplr— Yet  there  is  abundantly  greater  reafon  to 
miair  «  }?  ^  fXprefs  deciarati™  of  the  Lord  G6d  Al- 
nledV  T\<«W'/*jO*<>'*-W*n  then,  fince  fentence  is 
palled,  lince  I  am  a  condemned  man,  and  know  not  when  th- 
dead  warrant  may  arrive;  let  me  die  to  fin,  and  die  to  the 
-world,  before  1  die  beneath  the  ftroke  of  a  righteous  God. 
Let  me  employ  the  little  uncertain  interval  of  refpite  from 
execution,  in  preparing  for  a  happier  ftate,  and  a  better  life  ; 
tuat,  when  the  fatal  moment  comes,  and  I  am  commanded 
to  tout  my  eyes  upon  ail  things  here  below,  1  may  open 
tkem  again,  to  fee  my  Saviour  in  the  manfions  above. 

iince |  this  body,  which  is  fo  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 
mutual!  to  p,eces  in  the  grave  ;  fince  I  muft  foon  refign  all 
my  bodily  powers  to  darknefs,  inactivity,  and  corruption  ■ 
Kt  it  be  my  conftant  care  to  ule  them  well,  while  I  polTefs 
ttiem  !~Let  my  hands  be  ftretched  forth  to  relieve  the  needy ; 
and  always  be  «  more  ready  to  give  than  to  receive.'— Let 
my  knees  head.,  indeepeft  humiliation,  before  the  throne  of 
grace ;  while  my  eyes  are  caft  down  to  the  earth,  in  peniten- 
tial confufion,  or  devoutly  looking  up  to  heaven  for  pardoning 
mercy  !—In  every  friendly  interview,  Jet  the  '  law  of  kind- 
nets  dwell  on  my  lips ;'  or,  rathei,  if  the  ferioufnefs  of  mv 
acquaintance  permit,  let  the  gefpel  of  peace  How  from  my 

tongue. 
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tongue.  O  !  that  I  might  be  enabled,  in  every  public  con- 
courfe,  to  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  pour  abroad  a 
more  joyful  found  than  it's  moil  melodious  accents,  in  pro- 
claiming the  glad  tidings  of  free  falvation!— Be  (hut,  my  ears, 
relolutely  (hut,  againft  the  malevolent  whifpers  of  (lander, 
and  the  contagious  breath  of  filthy  talking ;  but  be  fwift  to 
hear  the  inftrudions  of  wifdom,  be  all  attention  when  your 
Redeemer  fpeaks;  imbibe  the  precious  truths,  and  convey 
them  carefully  to  the  heart.— Carry  me,  my  feet,  to  the  tem- 
ple of  the  L0rd  .  to  the  beds  of  tbe  fick>  and  houf£s  q{  ^ 

poor— May  all  my  members,  devoted  entirely  to  my  divine 
Matter,  be  the  willing  inftruments  of  promoting  his  glory  ! 

Then,  ye  embalmers,  you  may  fpare  your  pains :  thofe 
works  of  faith,  and  labours  of  love  ;  thefe  (hall  be  my  fpices 
and  perfumes.    Enwrapped  in  thefe,  I  would  lay  me  gently 
down,  and  (jeep  fweetly  in  the  bleffed  Jesus  ;  hoping  that 
Ood  will 'give  commandment  concerning  my  bones;' and 
one  day  fetch  them  up  from  the  duft,  as  filver  from  the 
£eltT''  P      Cd'  '  1      not>  feven  times>  but  fe^nty  times 
4  Funeral  Thought. 
Hark  !  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  found, 
My  ears  attend  the  cry, 

'  TeTxrV/"g  men'  come  view  the  ground, 
Where  you  mutt  (hortly  lie. 

f  Princes,  this  clay  mud  be  your  bed, 
*  In  fpite  of  all  your  tow'rs ; 

*  Th™aKth*  wife>  the  rev'rend  head, 
Mutt  he  as  low  as  ours.' 

Great  God  !  is  this  our  certain  doom  ? 

And  are  we  (till  fecure ! 
Still  walking  downward  to  our  tomb, 

And  yet  prepare  no  more  ! 
Grant  us  the  pow'rs  of  quick'ning  grace, 

To  fit  our  fouls  to  fly  ; 
Then,  when  we  drop  this  dying  flefli, 

We'll  rife  above  the  (ky. 

LESSON  LXVI.    The  GUN-POWDER  PLOT. 
T>ERHAPS  there  is  hardly  in  the  Englifh  hiftory  a  more 

i//?1?  than  that  of  the  gun-powder  treafon, 

the  defeat  of  which  is  every  year  commemorated  on  the  cth 
day  of  November.  It  was  a  dangerous  plot  againft  tU 
blood  royal,  and  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  affembled  in  pat- 
hament,  who  were  to  have  been  all  blown  up  and  deftroved, 
F  *  by 
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by  thirty-fix  barrels  of  gun- powder,  which  the  confpirators 
had  placed  in  a  cellar  under  the  parliament-houfe.  The  prin- 
cipal confpirator  was  Robert  Catefby,  a  gentleman  of  a  plen- 
tiful fortune,  who  firft  contrived  the  ftratagem,  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  Thomas  Piercy,  Robert  Winter,  Thomas  Win- 
ter,  John  Grant,  Ambrofe  Rockwood,  John  Wright,  Fran- 
cis Threfiiam,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
PT>od  eftates,  who,  like  combuftible  matter,  took  fire  at  the 
firft  motion,  and  thought  to  gain  themfelves  eternal  reputa- 
tion among  the  Papifts  by  effecting  it.  The  foundation  be- 
ing laid,  every  man  was  fworn  to  fecrecy,  and  then  iet  about 
a&ing  his  part.  Piercy  was  to  hire  the  cellar  below  the  par- 
iiament-houfe,  to  lay  wood  and  coals  in,  agamlt  winter. 
Guido  Faux,  a  defperate  villain,  who  was  to  fire  the  tram, 
was  appointed  to  bring  in  the  wood  and  coals.  The  gun- 
powder was  brought  to  Lambeth  by  night,  and  fecretly  laid 
under  the  wood,  while  others  of  the  confpirators  were  dili- 
gent, providing  money  and  materials  for  the  execution  ot 
their  curfed  defign.  j  L-r»- 

They  began  to  look  upon  the  King,  Prince,  and  nobikty 
as  already  dead,  and  Piercy  undertook  to  deftroythe  Du<e 
of  York  :  but  becauie  they  muft  have  one  of  the  blood-royal 
to  prevent  confufion,  they  intended  to  preferve  El.iabeth, 
and  make  her  queen,  that  under  her  minority  they  might 
eftablim  Popery.  They  had  defigncd  the  5th  of  November, 
for  the  fatal  day,  when  the  King  acd  both  houfes  were  to 
meet;  and,  on  that  day,  appointed  a  great  hunting  match  at 
Dunfmore  heath,  in  Warwickfture,  to  be  near  Lord  Har- 
rington's houfe,  where  Elifabeth  was.  Thus,  imagining  aj 
fccure,  they  ftood  gaping  for  their  prey;  when  one  more 
tender-hearted  than  the  reft,  wjiling  to  fave  Lord  Mor.t- 
eagle,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  him. 

<  My  Lord,  Out  of  the  love  I  bear  tc  fome  of  your  f"«ndi, 
«  I  have  a  care  of  your  prefervation  ;  therelore  I  would  v  ill 
«  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  forbear  your  attendance  al 

*  this  parliament:  for  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  pumln 
9  the  wickednefs  of  this  time.  And  think  not  llightly  of  this 
«  advertifement ;  for  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  an| 
<  ftir,  yet,  I  fay,  this  parliament  mall  receive  a  terrible  blOWl 

•  and  yet  they  (hall  not  fee  who  hurt  them.  This  counfcJ  is 

*  not  to  be  contemned  ;  it  may  do  you  ROOd,  and  can  do  yof 
'  ro  harm,  for  the  danger  is  pall  when  yojB  hawt  burnt  tn:s 
i  letter.    I  hope  God  will  give  you  grace  to  make  uie  ot  it, 

•  to  whofe  holy  protection  I  commend  you. 

The  Lord  Monteagle,  aftonilhed  at  this  letter,  though  he 
knew  not  the  meaning  of  it,  communicated  it  to 
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Salisbury,  and  others  of  the  King's  privy  council.  Saliibury 
could  not  unriddle  it,  but  concluded  the  writer  a  fool  or  a 
madman,  from  this  expreflion,  The  danger  is  pafl  when  you  have 
burnt  this  letter.    The  Earl,  however,  mowed  the  King  the 
letter,  who,  after  confidering  it,  faid,  it  certainly  imported 
fome  hidden,  but  imminent  danger  ;   and  his  fears  exciting 
his  care,  he  commanded  Lord  Suffolk  to  make  a  (Iricl  fearch 
about  the  pariiament-houfe.    He,  accompanied  with  Mont- 
eagle,  entered  the  cellar,  and  finding  it  crammed  with  wood 
and  coal,  made  enquiry  to  whom  the  fuel  belonged  :  and  he 
was  anfwered,  to  Mr  Thomas  Piercy,  one  of  the  gentlemen- 
penfioners  to  the  King.  Th*  Lord  Monteagle,  as  foon  as  he 
heard  Piercy  named,  believed  it  was  he  who  had  written  the 
letter,  upon  which,  fufpicions  increafing,  the  King  and  coun- 
cil ordered  the  cellar  to  be  fearched  again  that  fame  night  by 
Sir  Thomas  Knevit,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  privy  cham- 
ber, who,  with  a  retinue,  coming  into  the  cellar,  met  Faux 
at  the  door,  and  leized  him.  Faux,  perceiving  all  was  difcov- 
ered, confeffed  the  whole  defign,  and  was  only  ferry  it  was 
prevented,  faying,  '  God  would  have'concealed  it,  and  the 
devil  difcovered  it.'    In  his  pockets  they  found  a  watch,  to 
know  the  minute  when  the  fatal  train  was  to  be  kindled,  to- 
gether with  a  tinder-box  ;  but  upon  his  examination  he 
would  fay  no  more,  but  that  he  was  forry  it  was  not  done. 
The  confpirators  difcovered  themfelves  ;  for,  finding  that 
the  gun-powder  was  feized,they  repaired  to  I)  unfa  ore  ;  but, 
being  purfued  and  attacked,  fome  of  them  died  in  refiftance, 
aid  the  reft  were  taken  and  executed. 

LESSON  LXVII.    An  account  of  the  Siege  of 
Londonderry  by  the  forces  of  James  II. 

AMIDST  the  difficulties  which  King  William  had  to  find 
officers  in  Ireland  whom  he  could  truft,  he  had  appoint- 
ed Colonel  Lundie  to  be  governor  of  Londonderry  :  a  man 
whofe  fidelity  was  fo  little  known,  that  the  officer  fent  to  him 
from  England  with  the  flores  of  war,  was  ordered  not  to  deliver 
his  charge,  until  Lundie  had  taken  the  oaths  in  his  prefence, 
to  the  new  government.  The  precaution  was  neceffary,  but 
weak :  for  Lundie,  having  been  one  of  TyrconnePs  officers, 
had  quitted  the  interefts  of  King  James,  only  with  a  view  to 
ferve  them  the  more  effectually.  Lundie,  as  James's  army 
advanced  towards  Londonderry,  abandoned  pafs  after  pafs, 
fometimes  with  feeble,  and  fometimes  with  no  defence  :  and, 
at  laft,  upon  the  13th  of  April,  took  refuge  in  the  town. 

Two  days  before  King  James  could  overtake  Lundie,  two 
regiments,  under  the  commands  of  Colonel  Richards  and 

F  4  Colonel 
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Colonel  Cunningham,  arrived  from  England  in  the  lake  which 
makes  a  communication  betwixt  the  fea  and  the  town.  Their 
orders  having  been  difcretionary,  to  land  the  troops  or  not, 
according  as  the  fervice  fhould  require,  tbey  offered  to  join 
-Lundie  :  They  urged  him  to  march  out  of  the  town,  and  de- 
fend one  of  the  paffes  which  was  ftill  left.  Lundie  wrote  them 
an  ambiguous  and  contradi£ory  anfwer  :  In  the  beginning 
of  his  letter,  he  defired  them  to  land  :  In  the  end  of  it,  he 
told  them  the  place  was  untenable,  and  referred  them  for  par- 
toculars  to  the  officer  who  carried  the  letter.  The  officer  de- 
hvered  them  orders  not  to  land  the  men,  but  to  come  to  town 
themfelves  with  fome  of  their  officers,  in  order  to  attend  a 
council  of  war.  To  this  council,  Lundie  called  only  two  of 
his  own  officers,  thirteen  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  two  regi- 
ments, and  the  town-clerk,  whofe  affiftance  was  neceflary  to 
frame  the  minutes  of  council.  To  thefe  perfons  he  painted, 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  the  weaknefsof  the  town  in  military 
ftores,  in  defences,  in  provifions  :  He  even  averred,  that,  to 
his  own  ^knowledge,  there  was  not  fubfiftence  in  it  for  ten 
days.  The  council  came  to  a  refolution,  oppofed  only  by 
Richards,  not  to  land  the  regiments,  and  that  all  the  officers 
fhould  privately  withdraw  from  the  town.  The  two  colonels, 
with  fome  of  their  officers,  retired  from  the  council  to  their 
ftips.  ^  Lundie  next  called  a  meeting  of  the  town-council, 
where  it  was  refolved  to  fend  meffengers  to  King  James,  with 
an  offer  to  furrender  the  town  next  day. 

It  was  intended  to  keep  the  refult  of  thefe  councils  a  fecret. 
But,  next  morning,  the  town-clerk,  convening  a  number  of 
the  people,  informed  them  of  every  thing  that  had  paffed. 
The  inhabitants,  and  many  of  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon,  cry- 
ing out,  <  They  were  betrayed  by  thofe  who  were  bound  to 
defend  them,'  rofe  in  a  fury  againll  the  governor,  the  town- 
council,  and  fuch  of  the  officers  as  they  fufpecled  :  They 
fhot  one  of  the  officers,  they  wounded  another.  Hence  the 
higheft  uproar  and  divifion  ;  for,  while  fome  were  framing 
the  terms  of  furrender,  others  were  planting  guns  on  the 
wall :  in  one  place,  the  multitude  was  preffed  to  yield  to  ne- 
ceffity  ;  in  another,  voices  were  heard  calling  to  fire  upon 
thofe  who  propofed  it. 

During  this  ftate  of  public  diftraftion,  James  was  feen 
flowly  advancing  with  his  army,  to  take  pofleffion  of  a  town 
which  had  fent  meffengers  to  receive  him  :  A  fight  which  in- 
creafed  the  fears  of  the  one  party,  and  the  rage  of  the  other, 
At  this  inftant,  advice  was  brought,  that,  on  the  oppoiite 
fide  of  the  town,  Captain  Murray,  a  brave  officer,  confpi- 
cuous  in  perfon,  and  known  to  all,  was  advancing  with  im- 

petuorty, 
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petuofity,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horfe,  to  prevent  the  fur- 
render.  Lundie  fent  him  orders  to  retire  from  the  view  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  great  numbers  ftretching  their  arms 
and  bodies  from  the  walls,  and  calling  upon  him  by  name, 
and  upon  all  his  followers  whom  they  knew,  to  advance  to 
their  relief,  he  entered  the  place.  In  broken  fpeeches  he  called 
to  the  multitude,  who  furrounded  him  as  foon  as  he  pafled 
the  gate,  to  remember  glory,  fafety,  religion,  their  country, 
themfelves,  their  pofterity,  with  other  topics  which  natural 
paffion  dictated,  or  the  prefent  exigency  required.  He  point- 
ed to  different  perfons  to  fecure  the  gates,  to  run  to  arms, 
to  mount  the  walls,  to  point  the  guns.  He  directed  all  thofe 
whofe  voices  were  for  defending  the  town,  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves by  tying  a  white  cloth  round  their  left  arm.  From 
thence  he  haftened  to  Lundie,  then  fitting  in  a  council,  whom 
he  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  footh  with  flattery,  or  roufe  by  re- 
proaches. In  the  mean  time,  the  multitude,  kindled  by  the 
ardour  of  Murray's  fpirit,  rufhed  to  obey  the  orders  they 
had  received,  fired  upon  King  James,  killed  aruofficer  by  his 
fide,  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 

When  thefe  violent  actions  were  over,  and  the  inhabitants 
reflected  there  were  no  regular  troop3  among  them,  fear  and 
confcioufnefs  of  what  they  had  done,  and  what  they  were  to 
expe&,  feized  them  :  They  preffed  for  the  landing  of  the  regi- 
ments :  They  offered  to  fubmit  to  authority  :  They  kept 
even  Lundie  a  kind  of  prifoner  in  his  own  houfe,  to  prevent 
his  departure.  Embracing  thofe  officers  whom  chance  threw 
in  their  way,  they  conjured  them  not  to  abandon  them  to 
the  rage  of  an  affronted  enemy  :  They  flattered,  encouraged, 
reproached,  menaced  ;  but  in  vain.  The  remaining  officers 
of  the  two  regiments,  with  many  officers  of  the  garrifon, 
withdrew,  and  failed  to  England.  The  lefs  valiant  part  of 
the  multitude,  following  their  example,  fled  from  the  town. 
Lundie  Hole  off  with  a  load  on  his  back  :  A  difgraceful  dif- 
guife,  and  fuited  to  the  man  who  bore  it :  About  7500  militia, 
in  arms,  remained  to  defend  the  place  againft  an  enemy,  one* 
their  fovereign,  and  at  the  head  of  20,000  regular  forces. 

Men  abandoned. to  themfelves,  often  exert  a  vigour,  which* 
while  they  trufted  to  others,  they  knew  not  they  poffeffed. 
The  town  was  weak  in  it's  fortifications,  having  only  a  wall, 
eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  along  the  face  of  the  rampart  ;  a 
ditch,  eight  baftions,  and  fome  outworks  lately  thrown  up, 
and  of  little  confequence.  It  was  weaker  in  it's  artillery,  there 
being  no  more  than  twenty  ferviceable  guns  on  the  works  : 
Near  20,000  unarmed  hands  increafed  the  numbers,  and  di- 
Riinifhed  the  ftrength  of  the  place.    But  it's  beft  defence  lay 
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in  the  minds  of  Its  defenders :  Men  refined  from  all  the  drofs 
of  their  party,  and  poffeffed  of  the  valour  and  enthufiafm  of 
thofe  Scottifli  anceflors  from  whom  mod  of  the  inhabitants  of  r 
Ulfter  are  defcended.  They  offered  the  command  of  the  place 
to  Captain  Murray  :   With  the  Ingenuous  franknefs,  which 
is  the  common  attendant  of  true  courage,  he  anfwerc.d, 
'  He  was  better  fitted  for  offenfive  than  defenfive  war  and 
offered  to  take  the  command  of  the  horfe.  Major  Baker  was 
chofen  governor :  With  that  modefty,  which  likewife  attends 
true  courage,  he  begged  to  have  an  afiiftant.    The  garrifon, 
under  the  impreflions  of  religion  which  danger  incites,  chofe 
Mr  Walker,  a  clergyman,  to  afllft  him  ;  a  man  who  hid  a 
great  and  warlike  fpirit,  under  the  mod  peaceful  of  profef- 
iions.    Thefe  men  formed  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  into 
a  number  of  regiments  proportioned  to  that  of  the  baftions : 
And,  in  order  to  create  the  greater  emulation,  they  afhgned 
different  parts  of  the  works  to  different  regiments,  which  they 
alone  were  to  defend.    The  befieged  repaired  their  fortifica- 
tions and  artillery,  a3  well  as  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  would 
permit.    They  alarmed  King  James  by  continual  Tallies,  in 
the  day,  in  the  night,  in  time  of  meals,  in  rain,  in  mi  ft. 
They  deflroyed  his  works ;  or,  where  fuccefs  failed  them, 
they  returned  contented  that  they  had  haraffed  his  troop?. 
Thefe  fallies  they  made  more  formidable  by  a  practice  which 
pedants  in  the  profeffion  of  arms  would  have  difapproved. 
When  a  fally  was  to  be  made,  the  command  was  offered  to 
whatever  officer  would  undertake  it ;  and  the  officer  offered 
the  fervice  to  whatever  foldiers  would  attend  him :  Hence 
competition  among  the  officers:  Hence  confidence  among  the 
foldiers,  who  reafoned  upon  the  merits  of  thofe  who  com- 
manded them,  and  followed  thofe  only,  in  fudden  fervices, 
under  whom  they  were  fure  to  conquer.   Murray  flew  from 
man  to  man,  and  from  body  to  body.    Walker  affembled 
them  at  fermons.  Murray  cried  out,  '  That  it  was  not  a  few 
1  military  evolutions,  nor  the  movements  of  arms  by  rule,  the 

*  mere  parade  and  foppery  of  war,  which  made  foldiers;  but 

*  flrong  bodies,  ftronger  minds,  the  contempt  of  dangers  and 
1  death  :  Or  if,  in  regular  fields  of  battle,  difciplined  troops 
4  had  the  advantage  over  a  militia,  ufelefs  was  that  advan- 
'  tage  here,  where  the  defenders  fought  behind  walls ;  a  flV 
«  tuation  in  which  thofe  who  could  bear  molt  fatigue,  and 
«  duril  Hand  longeft  to  their  pofts,  muft  in  the  end  prevail 

*  in  the  contehV  *  Walker  pointed  to  their  churches,  to 
«  the  fky:  Thefe  were  the  holy  fanes  from  which  their  tnc- 
«  mies  were  to  drive  them,  if  they  furvive,  with  difgrace; 

*  this  the  afylum  prepared  for  them  by  their  God,  if  they 


«  died  with  glory  in  his  caufe.'  The  young  animated  the 
old  :  The  ofd  gave  counfel,  gave  praifes  to  the  young  :  All 
were  fired  by  hatred  of  the  Catholic  religion,  enthufiafm  for 
their  own,  and  the  dread  of  a  vengeance  proportioned  to 
both.  Perhaps  too  the  fpirit  of  competition,  and  the  glory 
of  defending  a  place  which  regular  troops  had  abandoned, 
was  equal  to  any  of  their  other  incitements.  James  conti- 
nued his  attacks  unfuccefsfully  during  eleven  days  ;  and  then 
went  to  Dublin  to  meet  his  parliament.  He  left  the  army 
under  Hamilton  to  continue  the  fiege. 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  is  received  that  the  French 
had  made  another  embarkation  of  (lores,  and  fome  troops, 
for  the  fervice  of  their  allies  in  Ireland.  The  Englifh  fleet 
is  fent  in  queft  of  the  French  fleet,  which  was  to  conduct  the 
embarkation.  They  met  and  engaged.  The  battle  lafted 
mod  of  the  day  with  equal  fuccefs.  The  Englifh  fleet  retired 
towards  Sciliy,  and  the  French  towards  Ireland,  where  they 
landed  their  troops  and  (lores. 

But  the  acceflion  of  (Irength  to  James's  party,  by  the  dis- 
embarkation from  France,  did  not  make  the  refolution  of  the 
faithful  defenders  of  Londonderry.    General  Kirk  had  been 
fent  to  them  from  England  with  provifions,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  5000  men.    From  different  accidents,  he  did  not  ar- 
rive in  the  lake  of  Deny,  until  the  13  th  of  June.  Upon  the 
fight  of  his  fleet,  which  confided  of  thirty  fail,  the  befieg?d 
gave  the  ufual  falutations  of  joy  :  But,  perceiving  them  re- 
ceived with  filence,  and  no  jovial  returns  made  by  the  feamen, 
they  looked  upon  each  other  with  uncertain  and  foreboding 
eyes.    Soon  after,  they  were  informed,  that  Kirk,  upon  re- 
ceiving information  that  the  paffage  of  the  river  to  the  town 
was  fecured  by  works,  had  refolved  to  retire  to  the  Inch,  an 
island  six  miles  from  Londonderry.  Thefe  works  were  batte- 
ries along  the  banks,  veflels  funk  in  the  channel,  and  a  boom 
which  had  been  thrown  acrofs  the  river,  and  which  was  de- 
fended by  two  forts;  and  all  thefe  were  reported  to  be  much 
ilronger  than  they  were.   Upon  thefe  fad  news,  the  befieged 
made  iignals  of  diflrefs  from  their  (leeples  to  Kirk,  but  in  vain. 
After  a  (hort  (lay,  he  fet  fail  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  fol- 
lowing his  (hips  with  their  eyes  as  long  as  they  could  perceive 
them.  Kirk  chofe  the  Inch  for  a  (lation ;  becaufe  it  facilitated 
the  junction  of  the  volunteers,  who  lay  at  Innifkilling,  with 
his  detachment,  and  for  that  reafon  too  he  fortified  it.  From 
thence  he  fent  a  letter  to  the  townfmen,  aflWing  them,  in 
terms  full  of  affe&ation,  that  every  thing  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  was  profperous,  and  that  fuccours  beyond 
their  wiflies  were  fpeedily  to  join  them;  but  be  concluded  wi:h 
F  6  giving 
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giving  them  in  charge  to  husband  well  their  provifions :  A  let- 
ter  more  alarming  than  all  the  menaces  of  the  enemy. 

But  the ibefieged,  though  in  a  defperate  condition,  did  not 
give  themfelves  up  to  defpair.  Not  contented  with  making 
tallies,  and  defending  the  old  outworks  of  the  place,  they 
even  advanced  new  ones,  and  became  expert  in  fortification 
and  mining,  by  imitating  the  arts  which  were  employed  a- 
gainft  them.  The  women  attended  every  fervice,  animating 
the  men  by  their  cries,  and  often  affifting  them  with  their 
hands.  All  the  fpare  time  of  the  garrifon,  and  of  the  in. 
habitants,  was  fpent  in  private  prayer,  or  public  devotion  ; 
yet  it  was  ftrange,  amidft  the  union  created  by  common  dan- 
ger, to  fee  religious  divifions  break  forth.  The  conforming 
and  nonconforming  infifted  each  to  have  pofTeffion  of  the  ca- 
thedral :  nor  could  mutual  (laughter  have  been  prevented, 
had  it  not  been  agreed,  that  the  one  clafs  ihould  attend  fer- 
vice in  the  forenoon,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  About  the 
middle  of  June,  when  the  weather  grew  fultry,  difeafe  atlaft 
feized  them,  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  place.  They  buried 
fifteen  officers  in  one  day.  Baker  their  governor  died.  Yet 
even  death,  in  this  form,  more  difmal  than  in  that  of  war, 
difmayed  them  not.  Their  provifions  being  fpent,  they  pre* 
fcrvedlife  by  eating  horfe-flefli,  tallow,  ftarch,  falted  hides, 
impure  animals,  and  roots  of  vegetables.  When  their  cannon- 
ball  was  near  fpent,  they  made  ufe  of  brick  covered  with  lead. 
In  this  fituation,  General  Hamilton  prefled  them  to  furrender, 
upon  conditions  that  were  reafonable.  Their  anfwer  confided 
in  afking,  «  If  he  thought  they  could  trull  one,  who  had  be- 
1  trayed  the  truft  which  their  matter  had  put  in  him  ¥ 

James,  tired  with  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  fiege,  and  alarmed 
at  Kirk's  arrival,  fent  Marefchal  Rofen,  his  commander  in 
chief,  in  the  end  of  June,  to  urge  matters  with  more  vigour. 
Rofen,  having  more  knowledge  in  the  arts  of  attacking  places 
than  the  Irifh  generals,  changed  the  difpofitions,  invelled  the 
place  more  clolely,  and  made  many  furious,  but  ineffectual 
affaults.  At  length,  provoked  by  the  fidelity  of  the  garrifon, 
inftead  of  honouring  it,  he  took  a  ftep  unparalleled  in  mo- 
dern ages.  He  gave  orders  that  all  the  inhabitants,  ten  miles 
around  Londonderry,  mould  be  driven  under  the  walls  of  the 
town  :  He  ordered  the  country  to  be  burnt  :  He  proclaimed, 
if  the  town  did  not  furrender  before  ten  days  were  elapfed, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  within  it  fliould  be  put  to  the  fword. 
5000,  or,  as  other  writers  relate,  7C00  miferable  wretches,  who 
were  collected  from  the  country  around,  men,  women,  the  old, 
the  young,  even  the  fick,  and  nurfes  with  infants  hanging  on 
the  breaft,  all  were  driven,  with  drawn  fwords,  under  the 

walls 


walls  of  the  town.  Thi9  device  weakened  the  fpirits  of  James?* 
army  by  it's  horror,  and  ftrengthened  thofe  of  the  befieged, 
by  turning  a  fedate  into  a  furious  valour.  Many  of  the  prison- 
ers called  to  their  friends  on  the  walls  above  them,  <  To  attend 
<  to  their  own  intereft,  not  theirs :  For  that  a  furrender  to 

*  men  void  of  all  Chriftian  humanity  could  not  fave  thofe  who 

*  were  without,  and  would  only  involve  thofe  who  were  with- 
«  in  in  one  common  {laughter.'    The  Irifh  officers  executed 
their  orders  againft  their  countrymen,  weeping  and  obeying  ; 
and  many  of  them  owned  that  the  cries  they  then  heard  rang 
for  ever  after  in  their  ears.    The  befieged,  on  the  other  hand, 
erecting  a  gibbet  on  the  baftion  neareft  the  enemy,  gave  or- 
ders to  hang  up  whatever  prifoners  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
wrote  to  the  enemy  to  fend  priefts  to  confefs  them.  During 
two  days  and  two  night?,  the  unhappy  victims  of  Rofen's 
refentment  continued  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  without  meat, 
drink,  fire,  or  fhelter,  where  many  hundreds  of  them  died. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  fuch  of  them  as  were  able  to  go  away 
were  permitted  to  do  fo.    But  thofe  who  died  were  the  mod 
fortunate  :  For  the  reft,  filled  with  the  feeds  of  difeafes,  and 
with  deje&ion,  as  they  wandered  homewards,  beheld,  on  ail 
fides,  their  habitations  in  allies,  here  and  there  at  diftances 
the  fmoke  of  fome  not  extinguished;  their  cattle,  furniture, 
provifions  carried  off.    A  vaft  filence  reigned  over  the  land  : 
And  they  envied  their  companions  who  were  at  reft  from  their 
miferies.  it  would  be  inhuman  to  the  memory  of  the  unhappy 
to  impute  the  difgrace  of  this  action  to  James  i  He  revoked 
the  order  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  it ;  becaufe  his  own  fufferings 
had  probably  taught  him  to  feel  for  thofe  of  others. 

Kirk,  in  the  mean  time,  heard  the  cries,  and  faw  the  fires, 
though  enraged,  yet  perhaps  not  difpleafed,  to  fee  his  own 
character  for  cruelty  exceeded.  At  laft,  receiving  intelli- 
gence, that  the  garrifon,  funk  with  fatigues,  had  fent  pro- 
pofals  of  capitulation,  and  that  they  had  provifions  only  for 
two  days,  he  refolved  upon  an  attempt  to  throw  a  convoy  of 
provifions  into  the  place,  by  means  of  three  victual  frigates, 
and  a  man  of  war  to  cover  them  :  An  attempt,  upon  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which,  it  was  obvious  to  all,  the  lofs  or  ruin  of  the 
town  could  not  fail  to  depend. 

As  foon  as  thefe  vefiels  approached  the  town,  upon  the 
30th  of  July,  the  Irifti  army  haftened  to  that  fide  ;  fome  to 
oppofe  them,  and  the  reft  to  gratify  their  curiofity.  That 
part  of  the  garrifon  which  was  not  upon  duty,  ranged  them- 
f elves  along  the  walls  neareft  the  river,  with  eyes  intent,  and 
hands  lifted  up  to  heaven  for  the  iuccefs  of  the  convoy.  Kirk 
had  been  deceived  in  the  lirength  of  the  enemy's  works.  The 
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mip  of  war  too,  by  galling  the  enemy's  batteries,  drew  their 
fire  upon  itfelf,  and  thus  faved  the  vi&uallers  from  danger. 
The  foremoft  of  the  viduallers,  at  the  firft  mock,  broke 
the  boom,  but  ran  aground  by  the  turn  which  this  gave  to 
her  courfe.  A  fhout  burft  from  the  befiegers,  as  from  the 
mouth  of  one  man,  which  echoed  to  the  mips,  the  camp, 
and  the  town.  Multitudes  of  them  quitting  their  ranks, 
flew  to  the  fhore,  and  plunged  into  the  water  :  Some  pufhed 
off  with  their  hands  the  boats  they  found  there  ;  others  leap- 
ed into  them  ;  all  advanced,  or  called  to  advance,  againit 
the  veffel  in  diftrefs.  The  fmoke  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  of 
her  own,  covered  her  from  the  fight  of  the  befieged.  During 
this  darknefs  and  confufion,  the  befiegers  called  from  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river,  that  the  velTel  was  taken  j  a  fhrill  cry 
of  mifery,  like  the  wailings  of  women,  was  heard  from  the 
walls.  The  common  palenefs  of  fear  appeared  not  upon  men 
who  had  loft  all  fenfe  of  it  :  For  one,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs, 
relates,  that,  in  the  depth  of  defpair,  they  looked  black  in  the 
eyes  of  each  other.  But,  in  a  little  time,  the  victualler  was 
feen  emerging  from  the  fmoke,  having  got  otfby  the  rebound 
of  her  own  guns  ;  and  flie  and  her  followers,  amid  the  tu- 
multuous cries  of  both  parties,  failed  up  to  the  town. 

The  minute  enumeration  of  circumftances  in  hittory  needs 
no  apology,  when  they  are  the  caufes  of  great  events  Upon 
the  fortune  of  this  convoy  turned  the  fate  of  Londonderrv, 
and  perhaps  of  Ireland.     For,  next  day,  the  enemy  railed 
the  fiege,  after  having  continued  it  three  months  and  a  half, 
confeious  they  could  have  hoped  for  fuccefs  from  famine  alone, 
not  from  their  fwords.  The  garrifon  was  found  to  be  reduced 
from  7500  men,  to  about  4CC0,  of  which  1000  were  render- 
ed unfit  for  fervice  :  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  garrifon 
fcarcely  deferved  to  be  called  men;  as,  by  watching  and  fam- 
ine, they  had  rather  the  appearance  of  fhadows.   Their  eyes 
being  hollow  and  funk  beneath  their  brows,  there  appeared, 
in  the  expreffion  of  their  looks,  rather  figns  of  refentment  that 
their  enemies  had  efcaped,  than  of  joy  that  themfelves  were 
free.    Even  to  their  friends  who  refeued  them,  thofe  cark 
looks  feemed  to  mark  the  remembrance  that  relief  hath  fo  of- 
ten been  called  for  in  vain:  Of  the  unarmed  multitude,  about 
7000  had  perifhed  by  famine,  difeafes,  or  the  mot  of  the 
enemy.    The  fupply  of  provifions  was  received  with  Qleol 
gratitude,  as  if  it  had  been  a  gift  from  heaven,  not  with  the 
noify  rejoicings  ufual  upon  fuch  occafions ;  the  garrifon,  in  a 
long  and  devout  order,  repaired  in  proceftion  to  the  church, 
checking  the  effufion  of  their  joy,  until  they  had  returned 
thanks  to  that  God  who  was  the  author  of  then  relief. 

LES- 
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LESSON  LXVIIL   The  SIEGE  of  CALAIS. 

EDWARD  III.  after  the  battle  of  Creffy,  laid  liege  to 
Calais.    He  had  fortified  his  camp  in  fo  impregnable  a 
manner,  that  all  the  efforts  of  France  proved  ineffectual  to 
raife  the  fiege,  or  throw  fuccours  into  the  city.— The  citizens, 
under  Count  Vienne,  their  gallant  governor,  made  an  admir- 
able defence.— France  had  now  put  the  fickle  into  her  fecond 
harveft,  fince  Edward,  with  his  vidorious  army,  tat  down 
before  the  town.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  intent  on  the 
iffue.    At  length  famine  did  more  for  Edward  than  arms.— 
After  fuffering  unheard-of  calamities,  they  refolved  to  attempt 
the  enemy's  camp.— They  boldly  fallied  forth  :  The  Englim 
joined  battle;  and,  after  a  long  and  defperate  engagement, 
Count  Vienne  was  taken  prifoner,  and  the  citizens,  who  iur- 
vived  the  flaughter,  retired  within  their  gates.   The  command 
devolving  upon  Euftace  St.  Pierre,  a  man  of  mean  birth, 
but  of  exalted  virtue,  he  offered  to  capitulate  with  Edward, 
provided  he  permitted  them  to  depart  with  life  and  liberty. 
Edward,  to  avoid  the  imputation  or  cruelty,  consented  to 
fpare  the  bulk  of  the  Plebeians,  provided  they  delivered  up  to 
him  fix  of  their  principal  citizens  with  halters  about  their 
neks,  as  vidims  of  due  atonement  for  that  fpint  of  rebellion, 
with  which  they  had  inflamed  the  vulgar.    When  his  meiTen- 
ger,  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  delivered  the  terms,  confternation  and 
pale  difmay  were  impreffed  on  every  countenance.— To  a  long 
and  dead  filence,  deep  fighs  and  groans  fucceeded,  till  Euftace 
St.  Pierre,  getting  up  to  a  little  eminence,  thus  addreiled 

the  affembly  :   '  My  friends,  we  are  brought  to  great 

t  ftraits  this  day.    We  mud  either  yield  to  the  terms  of  our 

*  cruel  and  enfnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up  our  tender  in- 

*  fants,  our  wives,  and  daughters,  to  the  bloody  and  brutal 

*  lufts  of  the  violating  foldiers.  Is  there  any  expedient  left 
«  whereby  we  may  avoid  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  delivering 

<  up  thofe  (who  have  fuffered  every  mifery  with  you)  on 

<  the  one  hand,  or  the  defolation  and  horror  of  afacked  city, 

<  on  the  other  ?    There  is,  my  friends,  there  is  one  expe- 

*  dient  left,  a  gracious,  an  excellent,  a  god-like  expedient ! 

<  Is  there  any.  here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life  ?  Let 

*  him  offer  himfelf  an  oblation  for  the  fafety  of  his  people  ; 
«  he  mall  not  fail  of  a  bleffed  approbation  from  that  Power 

<  who  offered  up  his  only  Son  for  the  falvation  of  mankind.' 
Pie  fpoke ;— butan  univerfaliilence enfued. — Each  man  looked 
around  for  the  example  of  that  virtue  and  magnanimity,  which 
all  wifhed  to  approve  in  themfelves,  though  they  wanted  the 
refolution.  At  length  St.  Pierre  refuraed :  <  I  doubt  not  but 

'  there 
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*  there  are  many  here  as  ready,  nay  more  zealous  of  this  mar- 
tyrdom  than  I  can  be,  though  the  {ration,  to  which  I  am 
mm  by  the  captivity  of  Lord  Vienne,  imparts  a  right  to 
be  the  firft  in  giving  my  life  for  your  fakes.  I  give  it  freely  • 
I  give  it  cheerfully.    Who  comes  next  ?'    <  Your  fon,'  ex- 

claimed  a  youth  not  yet  come  to  maturity  <Ah,  my  child  * 

cried  St  Pierre  ;  *  I  am  then  twice  facrificed.  But,  no, 

t  *  have  rather  begotten  thee  a  fecond  time  Thy  years  are 

few,  but  full,  my  fon.    The  victim  of  virtue  has  reached 
the  utmoft  purpofe  and  goal  of  mortality.    Who  next,  my 
6  friends  ?    This  is  the  hour  of  heroes       *  Your  kinfman  ' ' 
cried  John  de  Aire.    <  Your  kinfman  V  cried  James  WHfimt. 

'  Your  kinfman  P  cried  Peter  Wiffant-  ■  Ah!  9  exclaimed 

Sir  ^Walter  Mauny,  burfting  into  tears  ;  •  why  was  not  I  a 

•  citizen  of  Calais  ?  The  fixth  victim  was  ft  ill  wanting,  but 
w?s  quickly  fuppiied  by  lot  from  numbers  who  were  now  emu- 
lousof  fo  ennobling  an  example.  The  keys  of  the  city  were 
then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  He  took  the  fix  prifoners  into 
his  cuftody  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and  gave 
charge  to  his  attendants  to  conduct  the  remaining  citizens, 
with  their  families,  through  the  camp  of  the  Englifh.— Be- 
fore they  departed,  however,  they  defircd  permiflion  to  take 
their  laft  adieu  of  their  deliverers.— What  a  parting  !  what  a 
fcene!  They  crowded  with  their  wives  and  children  about  St 
Pierre  and  his  fellow-prifoners.  They  embraced;  they  clung 
around  ;  they  fell  proftrate  before  them.  They  groaned"5; 
they  wept  aloud  ;  and  the  joint  clamour  of  their  mourning 
paffed  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  was  heard  throughout  the 
Englifh  camp.  The  Englifh  by  this  time  were  apprifed  of 
what  paired  within  Calais.  They  heard  the  voice  of  lamenta- 
tion, and  their  fouls  were  touched  with  companion  j  Each  of 
the  foldiers  prepared  a  portion  of  their  own  vi&uals  to  wel- 
come and  entertain  the  half-famifhed  inhabitants  ;  and  they 
loaded  them  with  as  much  as  their  prefent  weaknefs  was  able 
to  bear,  in  order  to  fupply  them  with  fuftenance  by  the  way. 
At  length  St  Pierre  and  his  fellow- vi&ims  appeared  under 
the  condud  of  Sir  Walter  and  a  guard.  All  the  tents  of  the 
Englifh  were  inftantly  emptied.  The  foldiers  poured  from 
all  parts,  and  arranged  themfelves  on  each  fide,  to  behold,  to 
contemplate,  to  admire  this  little  band  of  patriots,  as  they 
paffed.  They  bowed  down  to  them  on  all  fides.  They  mur- 
mured their  applaufe  of  that  virtue,  which  they  could  not  but 
revere  even  in  enemies;  and  they  regarded  thofe  ropes,  which 
they  had  voluntarily  afTumed  about  their  necks,  as  enfigns  of 
greater  dignity  than  that  of  the  Britifh  garter.  As  loon  a* 
they  had  reached  the  prefence, «  Mauny  I9  fays  the  monarch, 


are 
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<  are  thefe  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Calais?'  «  They  are,' 
fays  Mauny;   'they  are  not  only  the  principal [men  (A 

*  Calais,  they  are  the  principal  men  of  France,  *Tj£5» 
«  virtue  has  any  (hare  in  the  ad  of  ennobling.'  Were  they 
«  delivered  peaceably,'  fays  Edward ;  « was  ther e  no  ^fiftance, 

<  no  commotion  among  the  people  >'  «  Not  «  the  »caft ,  my 
«  Lord  ;  the  people  would  all  have  penftied,  rather  than dme 
■  delivered  the  leaft  of  thefe  to  your  Majefty.  They  arefetf 
«  delivered,  felf-devoted,  and  come  to  offer  up  then  inetti- 
«  mable  heads  as  an  example  equivalent  for  the  ranfom  of 

*  thoufands.'  Edward  was  fecredy  piqued  at  this  reply  ot 
Sir  Walter  ;  but  he  knew  the  privilege  of  a  Bntifh fub ~ct, 
and  fuppreffed  his  refentment.  «  Experience,  fays  he,  has 
.  ever  mown,  that  lenity  only  ferns  to  invite  V"***™? 
«  crimes.  Severity  at  times  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  de- 
.  ter  fubjefts  into  fubmiffion  by  punifliment  and  example. 
.  Go,'  he  cried  to  an  officer,  <  lead  thefe  men ,  to  execution 

«  Your  rebellion,'  continued  he,  addreffing  h.mfelf  to  b t. 
Pierre,  «  your  rebellion  againft  me,  the  natural  heir  of  your 
.  «own,J  highly  aggravated  by  your  prefent  pre  umpt.on 

*  and  affront  of  "my  power.'-' We  have  nothing  to  aflc  of 
.  your  Majefty,'  faid  Euftace  «  fave  what  you  cannot  eMe 
t  us.>_<  What  is  that  >'  «  Your  efteem,  my  Lord,  laid 
Euft'ace,  and  went  out  with  his  companions. 

At  this  inftant,  a  found  of  triumph  was  heard  throughout 
the  camp.  The  Queen  had  juft  arrived  with  a  powerful  rem- 
SrcZt  of  gallant  troop  J  Sir  Walter  MjJjJgJ 
ceive  her  Majefty,  and  briefly  informed  her  of  the  particulars 

td&l:  tSTeen  welcomed  by  Edward  and  his 
court,  (he  defired  a  private  audience.  <  My  Lord,  faid  flie, 

<  the  queftion  I  am  to  enter  upon  is  not  touching  the  lives ;  of 
«  a  few  mechanics—It  refpeds  the  honour  of  the  Lnghfti 
«  nation  :-It  refpefts  the  glory  of  my  Edward,  my  huiband, 
«  mv  Kina._You  think  you  have  fentenced  fix  of  your  ene- 
«  mies  to  leath.  No,  my  Lord  ;  they  have  fentenced  them- 
«  felves  ;  and  their  execution  would  be  the  execution  ot  their 

<  own  orders,  not  the  orders  of  Edward. 

«  They  have  behaved  themfelves  worthily,  they  have  be- 
*  haved  themfelves  greatly  ;  I  cannot  butrefpeft  while  1  en- 
«  vy  them,  for  leaving  us  no  (hare  in  the  honour  of  this  ac- 

<  tion,  fave  that  of  granting  a  poor,  an  indifpenfable  pardon. 
«  I  admit  they  have  deferved  every  thing  that  is  evil  at  your 
«  hands.  They  have  proved  the  moft  inveterate  and  elhcaci- 
«  ous  of  your  enemjes.  They  alone  have  withftood  the  rapid 
'  courfe  of  your  conquefts,  and  have  with-held  from  you  the 

'  crown 
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crown  to  which  you  were  born.  Is  it  therefore  that  you 
would  reward  them  that  you  would  gratify  their  defires, 
that  you  would  indulge  their  ambition,  and  inwreathe  them 
with  everlafting  glory  and  applaufe?  But,  if  fuch  a  death 
would  exalt  mechanics  over  the  fame  of  the  mod  illuftrious 
Heroes,  how  would  the  name  of  Edward,  with  all  his  tri- 
umphs, be  tarnifhed  thereby?  Would  it  not  be  faid,  that 
magnanimity  and  virtue  are  grown  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
monarch  of  Britain  ?  and  that  the  objeds  whom  hedeftines 
to  the  punimment  of  felons,  are  the  very  men  whodef.rve 
the  praife  and  efteem  of  mankind  ?  The  ftage  on  which 
they  would  fuffer,  would  be  to  them  a  ftage  of  honour,  but 
a  ftage  of  mame  to  Edward  ;  a  reproach  to  his  conquefts ; 
an  indelible  difgrace  to  his  name—No,  my  Lord,  Let 
lis  rather  difappoint  thefe  haughty  burghers,  who  wilh  to 
ma  themfelves  with  glory  at  our  expence.  We  cannot 
wholly  deprive  them  of  the  merit  of  a  facrifice  fo  nobly  in- 
tended, but  we  may  cut  them  fhort  of  their  defires :  in  the 
place  of  that  death,  by  which  their  glory  would  beconfum- 
mate,  let  us  bury  them  under  gifts ;  let  us  put  them  to  con- 
iufion  with  applaufes:  We  mall  thereby  defeat  them  of  that 
popular  opinion,  which  never  fails  to  attend  thofe  who  fuf. 
fer  in  the  caufe  of  virtue.,  <  I  am  convinced  :  You  have 
prevailed.  Be  it  fo,'  replied  Edward;  <  prevent  the  execu- 
tion; have  them  inftantly  before  us.'— They  came;  when  the 
Queen,  with  an  afpeft  and  accents  dtffiiBng  fweetnefs,  thus 
befpoke  them:  <  Natives  of  France,  and  inhabitants  of  Calais, 
«  ye  have  put  us  to  a  vaft  expence  of  blood  and  treafure  in  the 
«  recovery  of  our  juft  and  natural  inheritance,  but  you  have 

*  acted  up  to  the  beft  of  an  erroneous  judgement ;  and  we 
«  admire  and  honour  in  you  that  valour  and  virtue,  by  which 
f  we  are  fo  long  kept  out  of  our  rightful  potfefTions.  You 
!  noble  burghers ;  you  excellent  citizens !  though  you  were 
1  tenfold  the  enemies  of  our  perfon  and  our  throne,  we  can 
«  feel  nothing  on  our  part,  fave  refpeft  and  affeaion  for  you. 
«  You  have  been  fufficiently  tefted.    We  loofc  your  chains, 

*  we  fnatch  y°u  from  the  fcaffold  ;  and  we  thank  you  for  chat 

*  leffon  of  humiliation  which  you  teach  us,  when  you  (how 
«  us,  that  excellence  is  not  of  blood,  of  title,  or  itation  ;_ 
«  that  virtue  gives  a  dignity  fuperior  to  that  of  kings  ;  and 

that  thofe  whom  the  Almighty  informs  with  fentimenta  like 
yours,  are  juftly  and  eminently  railed  above  all  human  dif- 
tin&ions.  You  are  now  free  to  depart  to  your  kinsfolk, 
your  countrymen,  to  all  thofe  whofe  lives  and  liberties  you 
have  fo  nobly  redeemed,  provided  you  refufe  not  the  tokens 
of  our  efteem.  Yet,  we  would  rather  bind  you  to  ourfclvcs, 

•by 


«  ward  has  to  beitow.  * 1        d  Mcd  to  caU  you 

<  to  virtue,  we  wifh  that  ngi a™  wf  edPierre,  « It  is  now 
i  herfons.'  «  Ah  my  country  »  ^^?SSour  citiei , 

<  that  I  tremble  for  you.    Edward  only 

«  but  Philippa  conquers  hearts.   «  . Brav ^ ^       ^  , 

"Sity  of'dying,  I  ihd  notregret  that  I  furvived  th.s  day.' 

T  v  QlON  LXIX.    Perseverance  rewarded. 
-A  EMOSTHENES  isan  immortal  inftance  of  the noWcft 
D  perfeverance,-the  only  virtue  that  »  crowned^  He 
wTexLmely  affefted  with  the  honours  wh  ch  he  &w  « 
to  the  orator  Calliftratus;  and,  ft Jl  more,  with  tn -»P 

^  Th^Xof  his  eloquence  ^W^e£j 
whom  he  obliged  to  refund  a  part 

ed  by  this  event,  he  ventured  to  fpeak  before  »e  people, 

SopLcles  and  Euripides  to  him  ,  wh-h  he  d  d;  Satym 
fnoke  them  after  him,  and  gave  them  fuch  graces,  DT 
tone   Sfture,  and  fp  rit,  with  which  he  pronounced  them, 
ra  DelThenes  hfmfelf  found  them  quite  ^entfrom 
what  they  were  in  his  own  manner  ^/jP^I^^X 
ed  plainly  what  he  wanted,  and  apphed  h.mlelf  itrenuouny 

10  £S  co'ea  his  natural  ^ 

Tin:  furmount  almoft  all  things.  He  Hammered  to £ ch 
a  degree,  that  he  could  not  pronounce  fome  letters ,  among 
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others,  that  with  which  the  name  of  rhetoric,  the  art  he  flud- 
led,  begins  :  He  was  alfo  fhort-breathed,  hs  above  mention- 

L,  •  ob^acles  he  overcame  at  length,  by  putting  fmall 
pebbles  into  his  mouth,  pronouncing  feveral  verfes  in  that 
manner,  without  interruption,  and  accompanying  it  with 
walking,  or  going  up  fteep  and  difficult  places.  He  went  alfo 
to  the  fea-fide;  and  whilft  the  waves  were  in  the  mo  ft  vio- 
lent  agitation,  he  pronounced  harangues,  both  to  ftrengthen 
his  voice,  and  to  accuftom  himfelf,  by  the  confufed  noife  of 
the  waters,  to  the  roar  of  the  people,  and  the  tumultuous 
cries  of  the  public  aiTemblies. 

pemofthenes  took  no  lefs  care  of  his  aaion,  than  of  his 
voice.  He  had  a  large  looking  glafs  in  his  houfe,  which 
ferved  to  teach  him  gefture,  and  at  which  he  ufed  to  declaim, 
before  he  fpoke  in  public.  To  correct  a  fault,  which  he  had 
contraaed  by  an  ill  habit  of  flirugging  up  his  moulders,  he 
practiled,  itandmg  upright  in  a  very  narrow  pulpit,  or  rof- 
trum,  over  which  hung  a  halbert,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if, 
in  the  heat  of  aftion,  that  motion  efcapcd  him,  the  point  of 
the  weapon  might  ferve,  at  the  fame  time,  to  admonifh  and 
correct _him.  His  application  to  ftudy  was  no  lefs  furprif. 
ing.  To  be  the  more  removed  from  noife,  and  lefs  fubjea 
to  diflra&ion,  he  mut  himfelf  up  in  a  fmall  room  under 
ground,  Sometimes  for  months  together:  and  there  it  was, 
by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  that  he  compofed  thofe  admirable 
orations,  which  were  faid,  by  them  who  envied  him,  to  1  fmell 
of  the  oil ; 9  to  imply  that  they  were  too  elaborate.  Demofl- 
henes  heard  them  ;  and  only  told  them  in  reply,  <  It  is  plain, 
that  yours  did  not  coft  you  fo  much  trouble.'  He  rofe  con- 
stantly very  early  in  the  morning,  and  ufed  to  fav,  that  he  was 
lorry  when  any  workman  was  at  his  buiinefs  before  him. 

We  may  farther  judge  of  his  extraordinary  efforts  to  ac- 
quire excellence  of  every  kind,  from  the  pains  he  took  in 
copying  Thucydides's  hiftory  eight  times  with  his  own  hand, 
in  order  to  render  the  ilyle  of  that  great  man  familiar  to  him. 
And  his  labour  was  well  beftowed  ;  for,  by  thefe  means,  lie  car- 
ned  the  art  of  declaiming  to  the  highelt  degree  of  perfection, 
of  which  it  was  capable  ;  infomuch  that,  as  Cicero  informs  us, 
all  Greece  came  in  crowds  to  Athens  to  hear  him  fpeak. 

LESSON  LXX.  The  Speech  of  Caius  Marius  to  the 
Romans,  on  their  hesitating  to  appoint  him  General  in  the 
Expedition  against  Jugurtha,  merely  on  account  of  Lis 
extraction, 

IT  is  but  too  common,  my  countrymen,  to  obfervc  a  mate- 
rial difference  between  the  behaviour  of  thofe,  who  .land 

candidates 
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candidates  for  places  of  power  and  trust,  before,  and  after 
their  obtaining  them.  They  folicit  them  in  one  manner,  and 
execute  them  in  another.  They  fet  out  with  a  great  appear- 
ance of  activity,  humility,  and  moderation ;  and  they  quick- 
ly fall  into  floth,  pride,  and  avarice.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  no 
eafy  matter  to  difcharge,  to  the  general  fatisfaction,  the  duty 
of  a  fupreme  commander,  in  troublefome  times.  I  am,  I  hope, 
duly  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  the  office  I  propofe  to  take 
upon  me,  for  the  fervice  of  my  country.  To  carry  on,  with 
effect,  an  expenfive  war,  and  yet  be  frugal  of  the  public 
money  ;  to  oblige  thofe  to  ferve,  whom  it  may  be  delicate  to 
offend  ;  to  conduct,  at  the  fame  time,  a  complicated  variety 
of  operations ;  to  concert  meafures  at  home,  anfwerable  to  the 
ftate  of  things  abroad  ;  and  to  gain  every  valuable  end,  in 
fpite  of  oppolition,  from  the  envious,  the  factious,  and  the 
difaffected ;  to  do  all  this,  my  countrymen,  is  more  difficult 
than  is  generally  thought.  And,  befides  the  difadvantages? 
which  are  common  to  me  with  all  others  in  eminent  ftations, 
my  cafe  is,  in  this  refpect,  peculiarly  hard  ;  that  whereas,  a 
commander  of  Patrician  rank,  if  he  be  guilty  of  a  neglect,  or 
breach  of  duty,  has  his  great  connections,  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  the  important  fervices  of  his  anceftors,  and  the  mul- 
titudes he  has  by  power  engaged  in  his  intereft,  to  fcreen  him 
from  condign  punifhment :  My  whole  fafety  depends  upon 
nvyfelf,  which  renders  it  the  more  indifpenfably  neceffary  for 
me  to  take  care,  that  my  conduct  be  clear  and  unexception- 
able. Befides,  I  am  well  aware,  my  countrymen,  that  the  eye 
of  the  public  is  upon  me  ;  and  that,  though  the  impartial, 
who  prefer  the  real  advantage  of  the  commonwealth  to  all 
other  confiderations,  favour  my  pretenfions,  the  Patricians 
want  nothing  fo  much  as  an  occafion  againft  me.  It  is,  there- 
fore, my  fixed  refolution,  to  ufe  my  beft  endeavours,  that  you 
be  not  difappointed  in  me,  and  that  their  indirect  defigns 
againft  me  may  be  defeated.  I  have  from  my  youth  been  fa- 
miliar with  toils  and  with  dangers.  I  was  faithful  to  your  in- 
terefts,  my  countrymen,  when  I  ferved  you  for  no  reward,  but 
that  of  honour.  It  is  not  my  defign  to  betray  you,  now  that 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  a  place  of  profit.  You  have  com- 
mitted to  my  conduct  the  war  againft  Jugurtha.  The  Patri- 
cians are  offended  at  this.  But  where  would  be  the  wifdom  of 
giving  fuch  a  command  to  one  of  their  honourable  body,  a 
perfon  of  illuftrious  birth,  of  ancient  family,  of  innumerable 
ftatues,  but— of  no  experience  ?  What  fervice  would  his  long 
line  of  dead  anceftors,  or  his  multitude  of  motionlefs  ftatues, 
;  do  his  country  in  the  day  of  battle  ?  What  could  fuch  a  gene- 
ral do,  but,  in  his  trepidation  and  inexperience,  have  recourfe 
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to  Tome  inferior  commander,  for  diredion  in  difficulties,  to 
which  he  was  not  himfelf  equal  >  Thus,  your  Patrician  gene- 
ral  would,  in  fad,  have  a  general  over  him  ;  to  that  the  ac- 
ting commander  would  ftill  be  a  Plebeian.    So  true  is  this, 
my  countrymen,  thai  I  have  myfelf  known  thofe,  who  have 
been  chofen  confuls,  begin  then  to  read  the  hiftory  of  their 
own  country,  of  which,  till  that  time,  they  were  totally  ig- 
norant ;  that  is,  they  firlt  obtained  the  employment,  and  then 
bethought  themfelves  of  the  qualifications  neceffaryior  the 
proper  difcharge  of  it.  I  fubmit  to  your  judgement,  Romans, 
on  which  fide  the  advantage  lies,  when  a  companfon  ismade 
between  Patrician  haughtinefs  and  Plebeian  experience. 
The  very  adions  which  they  have  only  read,  I  have  partly 
feen,  and  partly  myfelf  atchieved.  What  they  know  by  read- 
ing, I  know  by  aaion.    They  are  pleafed  to  flight  my  mean 
birth  :  I  defpife  their  mean  charafters.    Want  of  birth  and 
fortune  is  the  objection  againft  me  s  Want  of  perfonal  word, 
againft  them.  But  are  not  all  men  of  the  fame  fpec.es  ?  What 
can  make  a  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  but  the 
endowments  of  the  mind  ?  For  my  part,  I  fhall  always  look 
upon  the  braveft  man  as  the  nobleft  man.    Snppofe  it  were 
inquired  of  the  fathers  of  fuch  Patricians  as  Albinos  and  Bef- 
tfe,  whether,  if  they  had  their  choice,  they  would  defire  .on 
of  their  charader  or  of  mine  ;  what  would  they  anfwer :  but 
that  they  would  wifli  the  wprthieft  to  be  their  fens?  If  the 
Patricians  have  reafon  to  defpife  me,  let  them  Ukewife  defpife 
their  anceftors,  whofe  nobility  was  the  fruit  of  their  v.rtuc. 
Do  they  envy  the  honours  bellowed  upon  me?  Let  them  envy 
likewife  my  labours,  my  abtlinence,  and  the  dangers  I  have 
undergone^  my  country,  by  which  I  have  acquired  them. 
But  thofe  worthlefs  men  lead  fuch  a  life  of  a>. 
they  defpifed  any  honours  you  can  bellow  ;  wh.lft  they  afp.re 
o  honours,  as  if  they  had  deferved  them  by  the  moft indufc 
trious  virtue.  They  arrogate  the  re  wards  of  admty  fo  the  r 
having  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  luxury     Yet  none  can  be 
more  favifh,  than  they  are,  in  prai  e  of  their  anceftors.  And 
they  imagine  they  honour  themfelves  by  celebrating  the.r 
forefathers  :  Whereas  they  do  the  very  contrary.    For,  as 
much  as  their  anceftors  were  diftinguimed  for  the.r  virtue.,  io 
much  are  they  difgraced  by  their  vices.  The  glory  of  ancef- 
tors cafts  a  light,  indeed,  upon  the.r  poftcnty ;;  bu  rt 
ferves  to  (how  what  the  defendants  are    It  ahke  exhibits  to 
public  view  their  degeneracy,  and  their  worth.  I  own  cauj 
not  boaftof  the  deeds  of  my  forefathers :  But,  I  hope :  I  majj 
anfwer  the  cavils  of  the  Patricians,  by  Handing  up  in  defence 
of  what  I  have  myfelf  done.  Obferve,  now,  my  count.ym en. 


the  injuftice  of  the  Patricians.  They  arrogate  to  themfelvea 
honours  on  account  of  the  exploits  done  by  their  forefathers, 
whilil  they  will  not  allow  me  the  due  praife  for  performing 
the  very  fame  fort  of  actions  in  my  own  perfon.  He  has  no 
ftatues,  they  cry,  of  his  family.  He  can  trace  no  venerable 
line  of  anceftors.— What  then  !  Is  it  matter  of  more  praife 
to  difgrace  one's  illuftrious  anceftors,  than  to  become  illuf- 
trious  by  his  own  good  behaviour  ?  What  if  I  can  mow  no 
ftatues  of  my  family  ;  I  can  fhew  the  ftandards,  the  armour, 
and  the  trappings,  which  1  have  myfelf  taken  from  the  van- 
quifhed :  I  can  mow  the  fears  of  thofe  wounds  which  I  have 
received  by  facing  the  enemies  of  my  country,  Thefe  are 
my  ftatues  ;  thefe  are  the  honours  I  boaft  of;  not  left  me  by 
inheritance,  as  theirs;  but  earned  by  toil,  by  abftinence,  by 
valour,  ^midft  clouds  of  duft,  and  feas  of  blood  :  fcenes  of 
action,  in  which  thofe  effeminate  Patricians,  who  endeavour, 
by  indirect  means,  to  depreciate  me  in  your  efteem,  have 
never  dared  to  mow  their  faces. 

LESSON  LXXI.  Hannibal  to  his  Soldiers. 
T  KNOW  not,  foldiers,  whether  you  or  your  prifoners  be 
x  encompaffed  by  fortune  with  the  ftri&er  bounds  and  ne- 
ceflities.  Two  feas  inclofe  you  on  the  right  and  left; — not 
a  (hip  to  flee  to  for  efcaping.  Before  you  is  the  Po,  a  river 
broader,  and  more  rapid  than  the  Rhone ;  behind  you  are 
the  Alps,  over  which,  even  when  your  numbers  were  undi- 
minished, you  were  hardly  able  to  force  a  pafTage.  Here  then, 
foldiers,  you  muft  either  conquer  or  die,  the  very  firft  hour 
you  meet  the  enemy.  But  the  fame  fortune,  which  has  thug 
laid  you  under  the  neceflity  of  fighting,  has  fet  before  your 
eyes  thofe  rewards  of  vi&ory,  than  which,  no  men  are  ever 
wont  to  wifh  for  greater  from  the  immortal  gods.  Should  we, 
by  our  valour,  recover  only  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were 
ravaged  from  our  fathers,  thofe  would  be  no  inconfiderable 
prizes.  Yet,  what  are  thefe?  The  wealth  of  Rome,  whatever 
riches  fhe  has  heaped  together  in  the  fpoils  of  nations,  all 
thefe,  with  the  matters  of  them,  will  be  yours.  You  have  been 
long  enough  employed  in  driving  the  cattle  upon  the  vaft 
mountains  of  Lufitania  and  Celtiberia  ;  you  have  hitherto 
met  with  no  reward  worthy  of  the  labours  and  dangers  you 
have  undergone.  The  time  is  now  come  to  reap  the  full  re- 
compence  of  your  toilfome  marches  over  fomany  mountains 
and  rivers,  and  through  fo  many  nations,  all  of  them  in  arms. 
This  is  the  place  which  fortune  has  appointed  to  be  the  limits 
of  your  labours ;  it  is  here  that  you  will  finifh  your  glorioua 
warfare,  and  receive  an  ample  recompence  of  your  completed 
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fervice.  For  I  would  not  have  you  imagine,  that  victory 
will  be  as  difficult  as  the  name  of  a  Roman  war  is  great  and 
founding.  It  has  often  happened,  that  a  defpifed  enemy 
has  given  a  bloody  battle,  and  the  moft  renowned  kings  and 
nations  have,  by  a  fmall  foree,  been  overthrown.  And 
if  you  but  take  away  the  glitter  of  the  Roman  name,  what 
is  there  wherein  they  may  ftand  in  competition  with  you  . 
For,  (to  fay  nothing  of  your  fervice  in  war  for  twenty 
years  together,  with  fo  much  valour  and  fuccefs),  from  the 
very  pillars  of  Hercules,  from  the  ocean,  from  the  utmott 
bounds  of  the  earth,  through  fo  many  warlike  nations  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  are  you  not  come  hither  various  And 
Si  whom  are  you  now  to  fight  ?  With  raw  fold.ers,  an 
undifciplined  army,  beaten,  vanquilned,  befieged  by  ttte 
Gauls,  the  very  laft  fummer,  an  army  unknown  to  their 
leader,  and  unacquainted  with  him. 

Or,  (hall  I,  who  was  born  I  might  almoft  fay,  but  cer- 
tainly  brought  up,  in  the  tent  of  my  father,  that  moft  excel- 
lent  general,  mall  I,  the  conqueror  of  Spam  and  Gaul,  and 
not  only  of  the  Alpine  nations,  but,  which .  is  greater  yet, 
of  the  Alps  themfelves ;  (hall  I  compare  myfelf  with  th.s  halt 
year  captain  ?  A  captain  before  whom  mould  one  place  the 
two  armies  without  their  enfigns,  I  am  perfuaded  h.>  would 
not  know  to  which  of  them  he  is  conful.  I  elteem  .t  no  fmad 
advantage,  foldiers,  that  there  is  not  one  among  you,  who 
has  not  often  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  my  exploits  in  war;  no: 
one  of  whofe  valour  I  myfelf  have  not  been  a  fpecftator,  fo 
as  to  be  able  to  name  the  times  and  places  of  his  noble at- 
chievements  :  that  with  foldiers,  whom  I  have  a  thou.ar.d 
times  praifed  and  rewarded,  and  whofe  pupil  I  was,  before  1 
became  their  general,  I  (hall  march  againft  an  army  of  men, 
ftrangers  to  one  another. 

On  what  fide  foever  I  turn  my  eyes  I  behold  all  full  of 
courage  and  llrength  :  a  veteran  infantry,  a  moft  gallant  car- 
airy;  you,  my  allies,  moft  faithful  and  valiant ;  you,  Car. 
thaginians,  whom  not  only  your  country's  caufe,  but  the 
iufteft  anger  impels  to  battle.  The  hope,  the  courage  of 
affailants,  is  always  greater  than  of  thofe  who  ad  upon  the 
defenfive.  With  hoftile  banners  difplayed,  you  are  come 
down  upon  Italy  ;  you  bring  the  war.  Grief,  injuries,  o4 
dignities,  fire  your  minds,  and  fpur  you  forward  to  revenge, 
—Firft  they  demanded  me,  that  1,  your  general,  lhould  be 
delivered  up  to  them ;  next,  all  of  you  who  had  fought  at  the 
fiege  of  Saguntum ;  and  we  were  to  be  put  to  death  by  tie 
extremeft  tortures.  Proud  and  cruel  nation  !  Every  thing 
muftbe  yours,  and  at  your  difpofal !  You  are  to  prefcxibe  to 


ils  with  whom  we  mall  make  war,  with  whom  we  (hall  make 
peace  !  You  are  to  fet  us  bounds ;  to  fhut  us  up  within  hills 
and  rivers  ;  but  you,  you  are  not  to  obferve  the  limits  which 
yourfelves  have  fixed  !  Pafs  not  the  Iberus.  What  next  ? 
Touch  not  the  Saguntines.  Saguntum  is  upon  the  Iberus  , 
move  not  a  ftep  towards  that  city.  Is  it  a  fmall  matter  then , 
that  you  have  deprived  us  of  our  ancient  poffeflions,  'Sicily 
and  Sardinia  ;  you  would  have  Spain  too  ?  Well,  we  mall 
yield  Spain  ;  and  then — you  will  pafs  into  Africa.  Will  pafs, 
did  I  fay  ?— This  very  year  they  ordered  one  of  their  confuls 
into  Africa,  the  other  into  Spain.  No,  foldiers,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  us  but  what  we  can  vindicate  with  our  f words. 
Come  on  then.  Be  men.  The  Romans  may  with  more  fafety 
be  cowards;  they  have  their  own  country  behind  them,  have 
places  of  refuge  to  flee  to,  and  are  fecure  from  danger  in  the 
1  oads  thither  ;  but  for  you,  there  is  no  middle  fortune  be- 
tween death  and  vi&ory.  Let  this  be  but  well  fixed  in  your 
minds,  and  once  again,  I  fay,  you  are  conquerors. 

LESSON  LXX1I.  Eneas's  Account  of  the  Sack  of  Troy. 

ALL  were  attentive  to  the  god-like  man, 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began  : 
Great  Queen  !  What  you  command  me  to  relate, 
Renews  the  fad  remembrance  of  our  fate ; 
An  empire  from  it's  old  foundations  rent, 
And  every  wo  the  Trojans  underwent  j 
A  populous  city  made  a  defert  place  ; 
All  that  I  faw,  and  part  of  which  I  was  : 
Not  even  the  harder!  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Not  Hern  Ulyffes  tell,  without  a  tear. 
******* 

'Twas  now  the  dead  of  night,  when  deep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 
When  Heclor's  ghoft  before  my  fight  appears; 
Shrouded  in  blood  he  flood,  and  bath'd  in  tears, 
Such  as  when  by  the  fierce 'Pelides  flain, 
ThefTalian  courfers  dragg'd  him  o'er  the  plain, 
Swoln  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs  were  thruit 
Through  the  pierc'd  limbs :  His  body  black  with  dull. 
Unlike  that  Hector,  who  return'd  from  toils 
Of  war  triumphant  in  iEacian  fpoils, 
Or  him,  who  made  the  fainting  Greeks  retire, 
Hurling  am  id  ft  their  fleets  the  Phrygian  fire. 
His  hair  and  beard  were  clotted  ftiff  with  gore  ; 
The  ghaftly  wounds,  he  for  his  country  bore, 
Now  stream'd  afresh 
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I  wept  to  fee  trie  vifionary  man, 
And,  whilft  my  trance  continu'd,  thus  begsn- 
*  O  light  of  Trojans,  and  fupport  of  Troy, 

Thy  father's  champion,  and  thy  country's  joy  ! 
O,  long  expedited  by  thy  friends  !  From  whence 
Art  thou  fo  late  return'd  to  our  defence  ? 
Alas !  what  wounds  are  thefe  ?  what  new  difgrace 
Deforms  the  manly  honours  of  thy  face  ? 

The  fpedlre,  groaning  from  his  inmoft  breaft, 
This  warning  in  thefe  mournful  words  exprefs'd  : 

Halle,  goddefs-born  !  Efcape,  by  timely  flight, 
The  flames  and  horrors  of  this  fatal  night. 
Thy  foes  already  have  pofTefs'd  our  wall  : 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 
Enough  is  paid  to  Priam's  royal  name, 
Enough  to  country,  and  to  deathlefs  fame. 
If  by  a  mortal  arm  my  father's  throne 
Could  have  been  fav'd — This  arm  the  feat  had  done 
Troy  now  commends  to  thee  her  future  ftate, 
And  gives  her  gods  companions  of  thy  fate  ; 
Under  their  umbrage  hope  for  happier  walls, 
And  follow  where  thy  various  fortune  calls. 

He  faid,  and  brought,  from  forth  the  facred  choir, 
The  gods,  and  relics  of  th'  immortal  fire. 
Now  peals  of  fhouts  came  thund'ring  from  afar, 
Cries,  threats,  and  loud  lament,  and  mingled  war. 
The  noife  approaches,  though  our  palace  ltood 
Aloof  from  ftreets,  imbofom'd  clofe  with  wood 
Louder  and  louder  ftill  I  hear  th'  alarms 
Of  human  cries  diftincl,  and  claming  arms. 
Fear  broke  my  (lumbers. 

I  mount  the  terrace  ;  thence  the  town  furvey, 
And  liften  what  the  fwelling  founds  convey. 
Then  Heclor's  faith  was  manifestly  clear'd  ; 
And  Grecian  fraud  in  open  light  appear'd. 
The  palace  of  Deiphobus  afcends 
In  fmoky  flames,  and  catches  on  his  friends. 
Ucalegon  burns  next  ;  the  feas  are  bright  [1 
Withfplendors  not  their  own,  and  fhine  with  fparkling 
New  clamours,  and  new  clangours  now  arife, 
The  trumpet's  voice  with  agonizing  cries. 
With  frenzy  feiz'd,  T  ran  to  meet  th'  alarms, 
llefolv'd  on  death,  refolv'd  to  die  in  arms. 
But  fi rlt  to  gather  friends,  with  whom  t'  oppofc, 
If  fortune  favour'd,  ani  repel  the  foes. 
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By  courage  rous'd,  by  love  of  country  fiVd, 
With  fenfe  of  honour  and  revenge  infpir'd. 

Pantheus,  Apollo's  prieft,  a  facred  name, 
Had  'fcap'd  the  Grecian  fwords,  and  pafs'd  the  flame, 
With  relics  loaded,  to  my  doors  he  fled, 
And  by  the  hand  his  tender  grandfon  led. 

What  hope,  O  Pantheus  ?  Whither  can  we  run  ? 
Where  make  a  ftand  ?    Or  what  may  yet  be  done  ? 

Scarce  had  I  fpoke,  when  Pantheus,  with  a  groan, 
Troy — is  no  more  !  Her  glories  now  are  gone. 
The  fatal  day,  th'  appointed  hour  is  come, 
When  wrathful  Jove's  irrevocable  doom 
Transfers  the  Trojan  ftate  to  Grecian  hands  : 
Our  city's  wrapt  in  flames  :  the  foe  commands. 
To  fev'ral  pofts  their  parties  they  divide  ; 
Some  block  the  narrow  ftreets  ;  fome  fcour  the  wide. 
The  bold  they  kill ;  th'  unwary  they  furprife  ; 
Who  rights  meets  death,  and  death  finds  him  who  flies. 

LESSON  LXXIII.    A  Thunder  Storm. 

IN  fweeteft  fmiles  arofe  the  virgin  dawn, 
And  fpread  new  glories  o'er  the  fpangled  lawn  ; 
The  funny  mountains,  bright  with  flowing  dreams, 
Refleded  foft  her  golden-coiour'd  beams  ; 
But  ere  the  fun  had  gain'd  th'  ethereal  height, 
His  flaming  ray  was  quench'd  in  fudden  night. 
Black  rifing  clouds  ufurp  the  face  of  day, 
And  fiery  gleams  the  dufky  wreaths  betray  ; 
The  clouds,  imprefs'd  with  various  motions,  fly, 
And  dread  confufion  rules  the  troubled  fky. 
With  interrupted  breath,  the  dubious  breeze 
Difturbs  the  floods,  and  flirs  the  quiv'ring  trees  ; 
The  gloomy  hills,  with  dufky  vapours  crown'd, 
Shed  deeper  horrors  o'er  the  plains  around. 
A  confcious  dread  aftonifh'd  Nature  feels, 
Thro'  all  her  regions,  nor  that  dread  conceals  ; 
Th'  affrighted  herds  acrofs  the  dufky  plain 
Tumultuous  feud,  nor  heed  the. 'tending  fwain  ; 
While  on' the  darken'd  heath,  in  narrow  fpace 
Contracted,  {lands  the  timid  fleecy  race  ; 
The  feather'd  tribes  forfake  the  troubled  fky  ;  1 
Some  plung'd  in  thickeft  fhades  in  fecret  lie,  > 
And  fome  to  hollow  rocks  for  fhelter  fly.  J 
All  to  their  fev'ral  homes  with  fpeed  repair  :  — 
The  birds  of  night  come  forth,  and  wing  the  defert  air. 
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Now  kindling  into  rage  black  ftorms  arife, 
And  deaPning  noifes  fill  the  echoing  flues  : 
Dread  thro'  the  darken'd  air  loud  thunders  roll ; 
The  rapid  lightnings  dart  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
Black  livid  flames  torment  the  blafted  fight, 
And  ftrike  the  fhadowy  hills  with  dreadful  light : 
Wide  o'er  th'  extended  plains  their  treafures  large, 
In  copious  floods,  the  ftreaming  clouds  difcharge  ; 
Prone  down  the  hills  abrupt,  from  rock  to  rock, 
Red,  roaring,  rough,  th'  impetuous  torrents  fmoke. 

Unhappy  he,  far  from  his  native  home, 
Who  devious  wanders  thro'  the  fiery  gloom  ; 
Wide  o'er  the  pathlefs  wafte  forlorn  he  ftrays, 
While  round  his  head  the  fheety  lightnings  blaze  ; 
Thro'  the  dark  iky  loud  peals  of  thunder  roll, 
And  fate,  approaching,  takes  his  trembling  foul. 
Thrice  happy  they  whofe  calm  unruffled  mind, 
To  Heav'n's  all-wife  difpofing  will's  refign'd, 
Can  hear  unmov'd  the  thunder's  awful  roar, 
Or  only  mov'd  the  Godhead  to  adore. 

For  me  in  that  dread  hour,  when  all  around 
The  lightnings  flam,  and  thunders  make  the  ground, 
My  homely  cot  be  then  my  bleft  retreat, 
(Where  calm  contentment  holds  her  peaceful  feat,) 
Whofe  humble  roof  excludes  the  ruflring  rain, 
It's  fhelter  woods  when  whirlwinds  fweep  the  plain  ; 
While  Delia  here  obferves  the  lightnings  blaze, 
And  her  quick  throbbing  breaft  her  fear  betrays, 
Be  mine  the  tafk  thefe  tumults  to  allay, 
And  from  her  lovely  cheek  to  chafe  pale  fear  away. 

LESSON  LXXIV.  On  the  BEING  of  a  GOD. 
"O  ETIRE  ;— The  world  fhut  out  ;— Thy  thoughts 

call  home  : — 
Imagination's  airy  wing  reprefs  ; — 
Lock  up  thy  fenfes ; — Let  no  paflion  flir  ; — 
Wake  all  to  reafon  ; — Let  her  reign  alone ; — 
Then  in  thy  foul's  deep  filence,  and  the  depth 
Of  Nature's  filence,  midnight,  thus  inquire, 
As  I  have  done. 

What  am  I  ?  and  from  whence  ? — I  nothing  know, 
But  that  I  am  ;  and,  fince  I  am,  conclude 
Something  eternal :  had  there  e'er  been  nought, 

Nought  ftill  had  been  :  eternal  there  mult  be.  

But  what  eternal  ? — Why  not  human  race  ? 
And  Adam's  anceflors  without  an  end  i 

That's 


That's  hard  to  be  conceived  :  iince  ev'ry  link 

Of  that  long-chain'd  fucceflion  is  so  frail : 

Can  ev'ry  part  depend,  and  not  the  whole  ? 

Yet  grant  it  true  ;  new  difficulties  rife  ; 

I'm  ftill  quite  out  at  fea ;  nor  fee  the  more. 

Whence  earth,  and  thefe  bright  orbs  ? — Eternal  too  ? 

Grant  matter  was  eternal ;  ftill  thefe  orbs 

Would  want  fome  other  Father ; — Much  defign 

Is  feen  in  all  their  motions,  all  their  makes ; 

Delign  implies  intelligence,  and  art : 

That  can't  be  from  themfelves — or  man  :  that  art 

Man  fcarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  beftow  ? 

And  nothing  greater,  yet  allow'd  than  man.— — 

Who,  motion,  foreign  to  the  fmalleft  grain, 

Shot  thro'  vail  maiTes  of  enormous  weight  ? 

Who  bid  brute  matter's  reftive  lump  affume 

Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 

Has  matter  innate  motion  ?  Then  each  atom, 

Afferting  it's  indifputable  right 

To  dance,  would  form  an  univerfe  of  dull : 

Has  matter  none  I  Then  whence  thefe  glorious  forms. 

And  boundlefs  flights,  from  fhapelefs,  and  repos'd  ? 

Has  matter  more  than  motion  ?  Has  it  thought, 

Judgement,  and  genius  ?  Is  it  deeply  learn'd 

In  mathematics  ?  Has  it  fram'd  fuch  laws, 

Which,  but  to  guefs,  a  Newton  made  immortal  ? 

If  art,  to  form  ;  and  counfel,  to  conduct  ; 

And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  fkill, 

Refides  not  in  each  block  ; — A  GODHEAD  reigns.— 

And,  if  a  GOD  there  is,  that  GOD  how  great! 

LESSON  LXXV.  Romulus,  the  Founder  of  Rome,  after 
building  the  City,  refolved  to  fubmit  the  form  of  it's  govern- 
ment to  the  choice  of  the  People  :  and  therefore,  calling  the 
Citizens  together ,  he  harangued  them  thus  : 

IF  all  the  ftrength  of  cities  lay  in  the  height  of  their  ram- 
parts, or  in  the  depth  of  their  ditches,  we  fhould  have 
great  reafon  to  be  in  fear  for  that  which  we  have  now  built. 
Are  there  in  reality  any  walls  too  high  to  be  fcaled  by  a  va- 
liant enemy  ?  And  of  what  ufe  are  ramparts  in  inteftine  divi- 
fions  ?  They  may  ferve  for  a  defence  againll  fudden  incurfions 
from  abroad  :  but  it  is  by  courage  and  prudence  chiefly,  that 
the  invafions  of  foreign  enemies  are  repelled  ;  and,  by  unani- 
mity, fobriety,  andjuftice,  that  domeftic  feditions  are  pre- 
vented.  Cities,  fortified  by  the  ftrongeft  bulwarks,  have  been 
often  feen  to  yield  to  force  from  without;,  or  to  tumults  from 
G  3  within. 
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within.  An  exact  military  difcipline,  and  a  fteady  obfervance 
of  civil  polity,  are  the  fureft  barriers  againft  thefe  evils.  But 
there  is  Ml  another  point  of  great  importance  to  be  confider- 
ed.    The  profperity  of  fome  riling  colonies,  and  the  fpeedy 
ruin  of  others,  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  been  owing  to  their 
form  of  government.    Was  there  but  one  manner  of  ruling 
Hates  and  cities,  that  could  make  you  happy,  the  choice 
would  not  be  difficult  ;  but  I  have  learned,  that  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  government,  among  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
there  are  three  which  are  highly  extolled  by  thofe  who  have 
experienced  them  ;  and  yet,  that  no  one  of  thofe  is  in  all  re- 
f-  e&s  perfect;  but  each  of  them  has  fome  innate  and  incur- 
able  defect.  Choofe  you  then  in  what  manner  this  city  fhall 
be  governed.    Shall  it  be  by  one  man  ?    Shall  it  be  by  a 
felect  number  of  the  wifeit  amongfl  us  ?  or,  fhall  the  legisla- 
tive power  be  in  the  people  ?    As  for  me,  I  fhall  fubmit  to 
whatever  form  of  adminiftration  you  fhall  pleafe  to  eitabiiih. 
As  I  think  myfelf  not  unworthy  to  command,  fo  neither  am  I 
unwilling  to  obey.    Your  having  chofen  me  to  be  the  leader 
of  this  colony,  and  your  calling  the  city  after  my  name,  are 
honours  fufficient  to  content  me  :  honcurs  of  which,  living 
or  dead,  I  can  never  be  deprived. 

LESSON  LXXVI.  Romulus  was  chosen  King  ;  and 
Rome  was  governed  by  Kings  for  upwards  0/240  years,  till  the 
expulsion  of Tarquin  II.  which  was  occasioned  by  his  son  SextUi 
ravishing  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  a  noble  Roman. 
Lucretia,  upon  receiving  this  injury ,  sent  for  her  husband,  who 
was  then  in  the  camp  at  Ardea,  with  Tarquin,  and  for  seve- 
ral of  his  friends,  and  having  informed  them  of  the  outrage  she 
had  received,  and  engaged  them  to  revenge  it,  stabbed  herself  to 
the  heart,  and  died  before  them.  The  Romans  had  long  groan- 
ed  under  the  tyranny  and  cruelties  of  the  Tarquins,  M  wen 
therefore  glad  to  lay  hold  on  so  flagrant  and  outrageous  an  insu.t 
to  shake  of  their  yoke.  The  famous  Junius  Brutus,  who,  for 
some  reasons,  had  masked  himself,  and  concealed  great  talents 
under  the  appearance  of  idiotism,  suddenly  threw  off  his  disguise  ; 
and,  going  near  to  the  dying  lady,  drew  the  poinard  out  of  her 
bosom,  and  showing  it  all  bloody  to  the  assembly,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  thus  addressed  them  : 

YES,  noble  lady,  I  (wear  by  this  blood,  which  was  once 
fo  pure,  and  which  nothing  but  royal  villain'  could  have 
polluted,  that  I  will  purfue  Lucius  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  hifl 
wicked  wife,  and  their  children,  with  lire  and  fwOttJ  :  IKN 
will  I  ever  fuffer  any  of  that  family,  or  of  any  other  v 

ever, 


ever,  to  be  King  in  Rome.    Ye  gods,  I  call  you  to  witnefs 

this  my  oath!  There,  Romans,  turn  your  eyes  to  that 

fad  fpectacle — the  daughter  of  Lucretius,  Collatinus^  wife, 

 (he  died  by  her  own  hand.    See  there  a  noble  lady, 

whom  the  lull  of  a  Tarquin  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  being 
her  own  executioner,  to  atteft  her  innocence.  Hofpitably 
entertained  by  her,  as  a  kinfman  of  her  hufband's,  Sextus, 
the  perfidious  gueft,  became  her  brutal  ravifher.   The  chatte, 
the  generous  Lucretia,  could  not  furvive  the  infult.  Glori- 
ous woman  !  but  once  only  treated  as  a  (lave,  me  thought 
life  no  longer  to  be  endured.    Lucretia,  a  woman,  difdained 
a  life  that  depended  on  a  tyrant's  will ;  and  fhall  we,  mail 
men,  with  fuch  an  example  before  our  eyes,  and,  after  five 
and  twenty  years  of  ignominious  fervitude,  (hall  we,  through 
a  fear  of  dying,  defer  one  fingle  inftant  to  affert  our  liberty  I 
No,  Romans,  now  is  the  time  ;  the  favourable  moment,  we 
have  fo  long  waited  for,  is  come.    Tarquin  is  not  at  Rome. 
The  Patricians  are  at  the  head  of  the  enterprize.    The  city 
is  abundantly  provided  with  men,  arms,  and  all  things  necef- 
fary.    There  is  nothing  wanting  to  fecure  the  fuccefs,  if  our 
own  courage  does  not  fail  us.    And  fhall  thofe  warriors,  who 
have  ever  been  fo  brave  when  foreign  enemies  were  to  be  tub- 
dued,  or  when  conquefts  were  to  be  made,  to  gratify  the  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  Tarquin,  be  then  only  cowards,  when 
they  are  to  deliver  themfelves  from  flavery  ?  Some  of  you  are 
perhaps  intimidated  by  the  army  which  Tarquin  now  com- 
mands.   The  foldiers,  you  imagine,  will  take  the  part  of 
their  General.  Banifh  fo  groundlefs  a  fear.    The  love  of  lib- 
erty is  natural  to  all  men.    Your  fellow-citizens  in  the  camp 
feel  the  weight  of  oppreflion  with  as  quick  a  fenfe  as  you 
that  are  in  Rome  :  They  will  all  eagerly  feize  the  occafion  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke.    But  let  us  grant  there  maybefome 
among  them,  who,  through  bafenefs  of  fpirit,  or  a  bad  edu- 
cation, will  be'difpofed  to  favour  the  tyrant.   The  number  of 
j  thefe  can  be  but  fmall,  and  we  have  means  fufficient  in  our 
I  hands  to  reduce  them  to  reafon.  They  have  left  us  hoitages 
more  dear  to  them  than  life.    Their  wives,  their  children, 
their  fathers,  their'  mothers,  are  here  in  the  city.  Courage, 
Romans,  the  gods  are  for  us  ;  thofe  gods,  whofe  temples  and 
I  altars  the  impious  Tarquin  has  profaned  by  facrifices  and  Jiba- 
I  tions  made  with  polluted  hands,  polluted  with  blood,  and  with 
i  numberlefs  unexpiated  crimes  committed  againfl  his  fubjec/ts. 
'  Ye  gods,  who  protected  our  forefathers,  ye  Genii,  who  watch 
for  the  prefervation  and  glory  of  Rome,  do  you  infpire  us  with 
courage  and  unanimity  in  this  glorious  caufe,  and  we  will, 
\  to  our  lait  breath,  defend  your  worfhip  from  all  profanation. 
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LESSON  LXXVII.  While  Quinaius  Capitolinus  and 
Agrippa  Furius  were  Consuls  at  Rome,  the  differences  be- 
twixt the  Senate  and  People  ran  so  high,  that  the  iEqui  and 
Volfci,  taking  advantage  of  their  intestine  disorders,  rava- 
ged the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  Tribunes 
of  the  People  forbade  the  necejfary  levies  of  troops  to  oppose 
them.  Quin&ius,  a  Senator  of  great  reputation,  well  be- 
loved*, and  now  in  his  fourth  confulate9  got  the  better  of 
this  opposition,  by  the  following  Speech. 

Though  I  am  not  confcious,  O  Romans,  of  any  crime 
by  me  committed,  it  is  yet  with  the  utmoft  fhame  and 
confufion  that  I  appear  in  your  affembly.  You  have  feen  it — 
Pofterity  will  know  it.  In  the  fourth  confulfhip  of  Titus 
Quinftius,  the  JEqui  and  Volfci  (fcarce  a  match  for  the  Her- 
nia alone)  came  in  arms  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  and  went 
away  unchaftifed  !  The  courfe  of  our  manners,  indeed,  and 
the  ftate  of  our  affairs,  have  long  been  fuch,  that  I  had  no 
reafon  to  prefage  much  good  :  but  could  I  have  imagined 
that  fo  great  an  ignominy  would  have  befallen  me  this  year, 
I  would,  by  death  or  banifhment,  (if  all  other  means  had  fail- 
ed), have  avoided  the  ftation  I  am  now  in.  What  !  might 
Rome  then  have  been  taken,  if  thofe  men  who  were  at  our 
gates  had  not  wanted  courage  for  the  attempt ! — Rome  taken 
while  I  was  conful. — Of  honours  I  had  iufficient,— of  life 
enough, — more  than  enough. — I  mould  have  died  in  my  third 
confulate.  But  who  are  they,  that  our  dallardly  enemies  thus 
defpife  !  The  confuls,  or  you,  Romans  !  If  we  are  in  the  fault, 
depofe  us,  or  punifh  us  yet  more  feverely.  Ityou  are  to  blame, 
may  neither  God  nor  man  punifh  your  faults !  only  maj  you 
repent.  No,  Romans,  the  confidence  of  our  enemies  18  not 
owing  to  their  courage,  or  to  their  belief  of  your  cowardice.  • 
They  have  been  too  often  vanquifhed,  not  to  know  both 
themfelves  and  you.  Difcord,  difcord  is  the  ruin  of  this  city. 
The  eternal  difputes  between  the  fenate  and  the  people,  are 
the  fole  caufe  of  our  misfortunes.  While  we  let  no  bounds  to 
our  domination,  nor  you  to  your  liberty  :  while  you  impa- 
tiently endure  Patrician  magiftrates,  and  we  Plebeian,  our 
enemies  take  heart,  grow  elated  and  prefumptuous.  In  the 
name  of  the  immortal  gods,  what  is  it,  Romans,  you  would 
have  ?  You  defired  tribunes,  for  the  fake  of  peace  we  granted 
them.  You  were  eager  to  have  decemvirs,  we  confented  to 
their  creation.  You  grew  weary  of  thefe  decemvirs,  we 
obliged  them  to  abdicate.  Your  hatred  purfued  them  wheu 
reduced  to  private  men  ;  and  we  suffered  you  to  put  to  des  tb, 
or  banifli,  Patricians  of  the  lirft  rank  in  the  republic.  You 
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infilled  upon  the  reftoration  of  the  tribunelhip,  we  yielded  ; 
we  quietly  faw  confuls  of  your  faftion  eleded.  You  have  the 
proteaion  of  your  tribunes,  and  the  privilege  of  appeal ;  the 
Patricians  are  fubjeaed  to  the  decrees  of  the  commons.  U  n- 
der  pretence  of  equal  and  impartial  laws,  you  have  invaded 
our  rights,  and  we  have  fuffered  it,  and  we  Ml  fuffer  it— 
When  mall  we  fee  an  end  of  difcord  !  When  mail  we  have 
one  intereft,  and  one  common  country  ?  Viftorious  and  tri- 
umphant, you  mow  lefs  temper  than  we  under  defeat.  When 
you  are  to  contend  with  us,  you  feize  the  Aventine  hill,  you 
can  poffefs  yourfelves  of  the  Mons  Sacer.        _  ; 

The  enemy  is  at  our  gates,  the  jEfquiline  is  near  being 
taken,  and  no  body  ftirs  to  hinder  it.  But  agamft  us  you  are 
valiant,  againft  us  you  can  arm  with  diligence.  Come  on, 
then,  befiege  the  fenate-houfe,  make  a  camp  of  the  torum, 
fill  the  jails  with  our  nobles,  and  when  you  have  atchieved 
thefe  glorious  exploits,  then,  at  laft,  fally  out  at  the  jEfqui- 
line  gate,  with  the  fame  fierce  fpirits,  agamft  the  enemy. 
Does  your  refolution  fail  you  for  this  ?  Go  then,  and  behold 
from  your  walls,  your  lands  ravaged,  your  houfes  f™d^a 
and  in  flames,  the  whole  country  laid  wafte  with  fire  and 
fword.  Have  you  any  thing  here  to  repair  thefe  damages  ? 
Will  the  tribunes  make  up  your  loffes  to  you  ?  they  U  give 
you  as  many  words  as  you  pleafe  :  bring  impeachments,  in 
abundance,  againft  the  prime  men  of  the  ftate  :  heap  laws 
upon  laws  :  affemblies  you  mall  have  without  end.  But  wilt 
any  of  you  return  the  richer  from  thefe  affemblies  Extra- 
guifti,  O  Romans,  thofe  fatal  divifions  ;  generoufly  break  tms 
turfed  inchantment,  which  keeps  you  buried  m  a  icandalou* 
inaaion.  Open  your  eyes,  and  confider  the  management  o. 
thefe  ambitious  men,  who,  to  make  themfelves  powerful  in 
their  own  party,  ftudy  nothing  but  how  they  may  foment 
divifions  in  the  commonwealth. 

If  you  can  but  fummon  up  your  former  courage,  it  you 
will  now  march  out  of  Rome  with  your  confuls,  there  is  n. 
puniftiment  you  can  inflia,  which  I  will  not  fubmit  to,  it  i 
do  not,  in  a  few  days,  drive  thefe  pillagers  out  of  our  territory  . 
This  terror  of  war  (with  which  you  feem  fo  grievoully  itruck  ) 
(hall  quickly  be  removed  from  Rome  to  their  own  cities. 

LESSON  LXXV1II.  The  following  Speeches  are  those 
preceding  the  battle  o/Zama  ;  which  concluded  the  second  ru- 
nic war  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans,  after  tt  had  lasted 
seventeen  years.  The  two  Generals  were  Hannibal,  and  the 
famous  Scipio  Africanus.  An  interview  was  desired  ty 
Hannibal,  and  agreed  to  by  Scipio.  The  place  pitched  upon 
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was  a  large  plain  between  the  two  camps,  entirely  open,  and 
where  no  ambush  could  be  laid.  The  two  Generals  rode  thi- 
ther, escorted  by  an  equal  number  of  guards  ;  from  whom 
they  separated,  and)  each  attended  only  by  an  interpreter, 
they  met  in  the  mid  way.  Both  remained  for  a  while  silent, 
viewing  each  other  with  mutual  admiration*  Hannibal  at 
length  spoke  thus, 

SINCE  fate  has  fo  ordained  it,  that  I,  who  began  the  war, 
and  who  have  been  fo  often  on  the  point  of  ending  it  by 
a  complete  conqueft,  fhould  now  come,  of  my  own  motion,  to 
afk  a  peace,  I  am  glad  that  it  is  of  you,  Scipio,  I  have  the 
fortune  to  afk  it.  Nor  will  this  be  among  the  leaft  of  your 
glories,  that  Hannibal,  victorious  over  fo  many  Roman  gen- 
erals, fubmitted  at  laft  to  you. 

I  could  wifh  that  our  fathers  and  we  had  confined  our  am- 
bition within  the  limits,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  it,  the  fhores  of  Africa,  and  the  mores  of  Italy. 
The  gods  did  not  give  us  that  mind.  On  both  fides  we  have 
been  fo  eager  after  foreign  pofiefiions,  as  to  put  our  own  to 
the  hazard  of  war.  Rome  and  Carthage  have  had,  each  in 
their  turn,  the  enemy  at  her  gates.  But  fince  errors  paft, 
maybe  more  eafily  blamed  than  corrected,  let  it  now  be  the 
work  of  you  and  me  to  put  an  end,  if  pofhble,  to  the  obiti  - 
nate  contention.  For  my  own  part,  my  years,  and  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  of  the  inftability  of  fortune,  incline  me 
to  leave  nothing  to  her  determination  which  reafon  can  decide. 
But  much  I  fear,  Scipio,  that  your  youth,  your  want  of  the 
like  experience,  your  uninterrupted  fuccefs,  mey  render  you 
averfe  from  the  thoughts  of  peace.  He,  whom  fortune  has 
never  failed,  rarely  reflects  upon  her  inconstancy.  Yet,  with- 
out recurring  to  former  examples,  my  own  may  perhaps  fuf- 
flce  to  teach  you  moderation.  I  am  that  fame  Hannibal,  who, 
after  my  victory  at  Cannae,  became  matter  of  the  great  e  it 
part  of  your  country,  and  deliberated  with  myfelf,  what  fate 

I  mould  decree  to  Italy  and  Rome.    And  now  fee  the 

change  !  Here  in  Africa,  I  am  come  to  treat  with  a  Ro- 
man for  my  own  prefervation  and  my  country's.  Such  arc 
the  fports  of  fortune.  Is  (he  then  to  be  tn.iit.ed  becauie  be 
fmiles  ?  An  advantageous  peace  is  preferable  to  the  hope  of 
victory.  The  one  is  in  your  own  power,  the  other  at  the  plea- 
fureof  the  gods.  Should  you  prove  victorious,  it  would 
little  to  your  own  glory,  or  the  glory  of  your  country  ;  if 
vanquimed,  you  lofe  in  one  hour  all  the  honour  and  reputa- 
tion you  have  been  fo  many  years  acquiring.  But  what  is 
my  aim  in  all  this  ?  that  you  mould  content  yourfelf  with  our 
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ceffion  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  all  theiirauds  between 
Italy  and  Africa.  A  peace,  on  thefe  conditions,  will,  m 
my  opinion,  not  only  fecure  the  future  tranquillity  of  Car- 
thage, but  be  fufficiently  glorious  for  you,  and  for  the  KO- 
man  name.  And  do  not  tell  me  that  fome  of  our  Citizens  dea  t 
fraudulently  with  you  in  the  late  treaty  :  It  is  I,  Hannibal, 
that  now  aflc  a  peace  :  I  alk  it,  becaufe  I  think  it  expedient 
for  my  country  ;  and,  thinking  it  expedient,  I  will  inviolably 
maintain  it. 

The  Anfwer  of  Scipio  was  to  this  effect. 

I KNEW  very  well,  Hannibal,  that  it  was  the  hope  ot 
your  return  which  emboldened  the  Carthaginians  to  break 
the  truce  with  us,  and  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  a  peace, 
when  it  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded  ;  and  your 
prefent  propofal  is  a  proof  of  it,  You  retrench  from  their 
conceffions  every  thing  but  what  we  are,  and  have  beep  Jong 
pofTefTed  of.  But  as  it  is  your  care,  that  your  fellow-citizens 
mould  have  the  obligations  to  you  of  being  eafed  from  a  great 
part  of  their  burden  ;  fo  it  ought  to  be  mine,  that  they  draw 
no  advantage  from  their  perfidioufnefs.  No  body  is  fciore  ten- 
flble  than  I  am,  of  the  weak nefs  of  man,  and  the  power  of 
fortune,  and  that  whatever  we  enterprize  is  fubjeft  to  a  thou- 
fand  chances.  If,  before  the  Romans  paffed  into  Africa,  you 
had  of  your  own  accord  quitted  Italy,  and  made  the  offers  you 
now  make,  I  believe  they  would  not  have  been  reje&ed.  But 
as  you  have .beenjForced  out  of  Italy,  and  we  are  mailers  here 
of  the  open  country,  the  fituation  of  things  is  much  altered. 
And,  what  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered,  the  Carthaginians,  by 
the  late  treaty,  which  we  entered  into  at  their  requeft,  were, 
over  and  above  what  you  offer,  to  have  reftored  to  us,  our 
prifoners  without  ranfom,  delivered  up  their  (hips  of  war,  paid 
us  five  thoufand  talents,  and  to  have  given  hoftages  for  the 
performance  of  all.  The  fenate  accepted  thefe  conditions,  but 
Carthage  failed  on  her  part ;  Carthage  deceived  us.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  I  are  the  Carthaginians  to  be  releafed  from 
the  mofl  important  articles  of  the  treaty,  as  a  reward  of  their 
breach  of  faith  ?  No,  certainly.  If  to  the  conditions  before 
agreed  upon,  you  had  added  fome  new  articles  to  our  advan- 
tage, there  would  have  been  matter  of  reference  to  the  Roman 
people  :  but  when,  inftead  of  adding,  you  retrench,  there  is  no 
room  for  deliberation.  The  Carthaginians,  therefore,  muft 
fubmit  to  us  at  difcretion,  or  muft  vanquifn  us  in  battle, 

N.  B.  The  battle  was  fought,  the  Romans  gained  the  victory, 
and  the  Carthaginians  submitted  to  Rome.  This  ended  the  second 
Punic  wary  and  acquired  Scipio  the  surname  of  Africanus. 

G  6  LES- 
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LESSON  LXXIX.    ^»  Elisabeth's  Speech  to  the 
army  at  Tilbury,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Spanifh  Armada. 

MY  loving  people,  we  have  been  perfuaded  by  fome,  who 
are  careful  of  our  fafety,  to  take  heed  how  we  com- 
mit ourfelves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery  :  but 
I  affure  you,  I  do  not  deiire  to  live  to  diftruft  my  faithful  and 
my  loving  people.    Let  tyrants  fear:  I  have  always  fo  behav- 
ed myfelf,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefeft  ftrength 
and  fafe-guard  in  the  loyal  hearts,  and  good-will  of  my  fub- 
jedls.    And  therefore  I  am  come  amongit  you  at  this  time, 
not  for  my  recreation  or  fport,  but  being  refolved,  in  the 
midft  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die  amongil  you  all ; 
to  lay  down,  for  my  God,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people,  my 
honour,  and  my  blood,  even  in  the  dull.  I  know  I  have  but  the 
body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman  ;  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a 
king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too  ;  and  think  foul  fcorn, 
that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  mould  dare  to 
invade  the  borders  of  my  realms ;  to  which,  rather  than  any 
difhonour  mall  grow  by  me,  1  myfelf  will  take  up  arms  ;  I 
myfelf  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarderof  every  one 
of  your  virtues  in  the  field.     I  know  already,  by  your  for- 
wardnefs,  that  you  have  deferved  rewards  and  crowns  ;  and 
we  do  affure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  ihall  be 
duly  paid  you.     In  the  mean  time,  my  lieutenant-general  fhaU 
be  in  my  ftead,  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a  more 
noble  and  worthy  fubje£t  :  not  doubting,  by  your  obedience 
to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  va- 
lour in  the  field,  we  mall  fhortly  have  a  famous  victory  over 
thofe  enemies  of  my  God,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people. 

LESSON  LXXX.   Galgacus  the  General  of  the  Caledo- 
Kll,  to  his  army,  to  incite  them  to  action  against  the  Romans. 
Countrymen,   and  Fellow  Soldiers! 

WHEN  I  confider  the  caufe,  for  which  we  have  drawl 
our  fwords,  and  the  neceflity  of  linking  an  effectual 
blow,  before  we  flieath  them  again,  I  feel  joyful  hopes  anting 
in  my  mind,  that  this  day  an  opening  will  be  made  for  the 
reftoration  of  Britifh  liberty,  and  for  making  off  the  intamoua 
yoke  of  Roman  flavery.  Caledonia  is  yet  free.  The  all-gi 
ing  power  of  Rome  has  not  yet  been  able  to  feize  our  liberty* 
But  it  is  only  to  be  preferved  by  valour.  You  are  not  to  ex- 
ped,  that  you  mould  efcape  the  ravage  of  the  general  plun- 
derers of  mankind^  by  any  fentiment  of  moderation  in  them. 
When  the  countries,  which  are  more  acceilible,  come  to  be 
fubdued,  they  will  then  force  their  way  into  thole,  which  are 
harder  to  be  overcome.     And  if  they  mould  conquer  the  dry 
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land,  over  the  whole  world,  they  will  then  think  of  carrying 
their  arms  beyond  the  ocean,  to  fee  whether  there  be  not  cer- 
tain unknown  regions,  which  they  may  attack,  and  reduce 
under  fubjeaion  to  the  Roman  empire!    For  we  lee,  that  it 
a  country  is  thought  to  be  powerful  in  arms,  the  Romans  at- 
tack it,  becaufe  the  conquer!  will  be  glorious  ;  if  inconfider- 
able  in  the  military  art,  becaufe  the  viftory  will  be  eafy  ;  it 
rich,  they  are  drawn  thither  by  the  hope  of  plunder  ;  if  poor, 
by  the  defire  of  fame.    The  eaft  and  the  weft,  the  fouth  and 
the  north,  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  is  the  fcene  of  their 
mifitary  atchievements  ;  the  world  itfelf  is  too  little  for  their 
ambition  and  their  avarice.    They  are  the  only  nation  ever 
known  to  be  equally  defirous  of  conquering  a  poor  kingdom 
as  a  rich  one.   Their  fupreme  joy  feems  to  be  ravaging,  fight, 
ing,  and  fhedding  of  blood ;  and  when  they  have  unpeopled 
a  region,  fo  that  there  are  none  left  alive  to  bear  arms,  they 
fay,  they  have  given  peace  to  that  country.  , 
Nature  itfelf  has  peculiarly  endeared,  to  all  men,  their 
wives  and  their  children.     But  it  is  known  to  you,  my  coun- 
trymen, that  the  conquered  youth  are  daily  draughted  off  to 
fupply  the  deficiencies  in  the  Roman  army.    The  wives,  the 
lifters,  and  the  daughters  of  the  conquered,  are  either  expoted 
to  the  violence,  or  at  leaft  corrupted  by  the  arts  of  thefe  cruel 
fpoilers.    The  fruits  of  our  induftry  are  plundered  to  make 
up  the  tributes  impofed  on  us  by  oppreffive  avarice.  Britons 
fow  their  fields,  and  the  greedy  Romans  reap  them.  Our 
very  bodies  are  worn  out  in  carrying  on  their  military  works  ; 
and  our  toils  are  rewarded  by  them  with  abufes  and  ftnpes. 
Thofe,  who  are  born  to  llavery,  are  bought,  arid  maintained 
by  their  mafter.    But  this  unhappy  country  pays  for  being 
enflaved,  and  feeds  thofe  who  enflave  it.    And  our  portion  ot 
diferace  is  the  bittereft,  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  lfiand  are 
the  laft,  who  have  fallen  under  the  galling  yoke.  Our  native 
bent  againft  tyranny,  is  the  offence  which  moil  fenfibly  irri- 
tates thofe  lordly  ufurpers.    Our  diftance  from  the  feat  ot 
government,  and  our  natural  defence  by  the  furrounding  o- 
cean,  render  us  obnoxious  to  their  fufpicions  ;  for  they  know 
that  Britons  are  born  with  an  inftinftive  love  of  liberty  ;  and 
they  conclude,  that  we  muft  be  .naturally  led  to  think  ot  tak- 
ing the  advantage  of  our  detached  fituation,  to  difengage 
ourfelves,  one  time  or  other,  from  their  opprefhon. 

Thus,  my  countrymen,  and  fellow-foldiers,  fufpe&ed  and 
hated,  as  we  ever  muft  be  by  the  Romans,  there  is  no  pro- 
fpea  of  our  enjoying  even  a  tolerable  ftate  of  bondage  under 
them.  Let  us  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  facred,  and  in 
defence  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  refolve  to  exert  ourfelves,  it 

not 
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not  for  glory,  at  lead  for  fafetry;  if  not  in  vindication  of  Britifh 
honour,  at  leafl  in  defence  of  our  lives.  How  near  were  the 
Brigantines  to  making  off  the  yoke — led  on  too  by  a  woman  ! 
They  burnt  a  Roman  fettlement  :  they  attacked  the  dreaded 
Roman  legions  in  their  camp.  Had  not  their  partial  fuccefs 
drawn  them  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  the  bufmefs  had  been  com- 
pleted. And  mail  not  we,  of  the  Caledonian  region,  whofe 
territories  are  yet  free,  and  whofe  flrength  is  entire,  (hall  we 
not,  my  fellow-foldiers,  attempt  fomewhat,  which  may  fhow 
thefe  foreign  ravagers,  that  they  have  more  to  do  than  they 
think  of,  before  they  be  mailers  of  the  whole  ifland  ? 

But,  after  all,  who  are  thefe  mighty  Romans  ?  Are  thev 
gods  ;  or  mortal  men  like  ourfelves  ?  Do  we  not  fee,  that 
they  fall  into  the  fame  errors,  and  weakneffes,  as  others  ? 
Does  not  peace  effeminate  them  ?  Does  not  abundance  de- 
bauch them  ?  Does  not  wantonnefs  enervate  them  ?  Do  they 
not  even  go  to  excefs  in  the  moll  unmanly  vices  ?  And  can 
you  imagine,  that  they,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  vices, 
are  likewife  remarkable  for  their  valour  ?  What,  then,  do 
we  dread  ? — Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth,  my  fellow-foldiers  : 
It  is  by  means  of  our  interline  divifions,  that  the  Romans  have 
gained  fo  great  advantage  over  us.  They  turn  the  mifcon- 
ducl:  of  their  enemies  to  their  own  praife.  They  boall  of  what 
they  have  done,  and  fay  nothing  of  what  we  might  have 
done,  had  we  been  fo  wife  as  to  unite  againfl  them. 

What  is  this  formidable  Roman  army  ?  Is  it  not  compofed 
of  a  mixture  of  people  from  different  countries  ;  fome  more, 
fome  lefs,  difpofed  to  military  atehievements  ;  fome  more, 
fome  lefs,  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  and  hardthip  :  They 
keep  together  while  they  are  fuccefsful.  Attack  them  with 
vigour:  dillrefs  them:  you  will  fee  them  more  dtfunited 
among  themfelves,  than  we  are  now.  Can  any  one  imagine, 
that  Gauls,  Germans,  and, — with  lhame,  I  mull  add,  Brit- 
ons, who  bafely  lend,  for  a  time,  their  limbs  and  their  lives, 
to  build  up  a  foreign  tyranny  ;  can  one  imagine,  I  fay,  that 
thefe  will  be  longer  enemies  than  flaves  ?  or  that  Rich  an  ar- 
my is  holden  together  by  fentiments  of  fidelity  or  affoClion  ? 
No  :  the  only  bond  of  union  among  them  is  fear.  And  when- 
ever terror  ceafes  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  that  mixed  mul- 
titude, they,  who  now  fear,  will  then  hate  their  tyrannical  ma- 
ilers. On  our  fide,  there  is  every  poffible  incitement  to  valour. 
The  Roman  courage  is  not,  as  ours,  inflamed  by  the  thought 
of  wives  and  children  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  Romans  have  no  parents,  as  wo  have,  to  re- 
proach them,  if  they  mould  defert  their  infirm  old  age.  They 
have  no  country  here  to  fight  for.  They  are  a  motley  col- 
lection 
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ieftion  of  foreigners,  in  a  land  wholly  unknown  to  them,  cut 
off  from  their  native  country,  hemmed  in  by  the  furrounding 
ocean,  and  given,  I  hope,  a  prey  into  our  hands,  without  aU 
pofiibility  of  efcape.    Let  not  the  found  of  the  Roman  name 
affright  your  ears  :   Nor  let  the  glare  of  gold,  or  Giver,  upon 
their  armour,  dazzle  your  eyes.    It  is  not  by  gold  or  Giver 
that  men  are  either  wounded  or  defended  :  though  they  are 
rendered  a  richer  prey  to  the  conquerors.    Let  us  boldly  at- 
tack this  difunited  rabble.    We  fnall  find  among  themielves 
a  reinforcement  to  our  army.    The  degenerate  Brrtons  who 
are  incorporated  into  their  forces,  will,  through  the  femeot 
their  country's  caufe  deferted  by  them,  quickly  leave  the  Ro- 
mans, and  come  over  to  us.    The  Gauls,  remembering  their 
former  liberty,  and  that  it  was  the  Romans  who  deprived  them 
of  it,  will  forfake  their  tyrants,  and  join  the  aflertors  of  free- 
dom.   The  Germans,  who  remain  in  their  army,  will  follow 
the  example  of  their  countrymen,  the  UGpn,  who  fo  lately 
deferted/  And  what  will  there  be  then  to  fear?  Afewhalt- 
garrifoned  forts  ;  a  few  municipal  towns,  inhabited  by  worn- 
out  old  men  :  difcord  univerfally  prevailing,  occasioned  by 
tyranny  in  thofe  who  command,  and  obftinacy  in  thole  who 
fhould  obev.    On  our  fide,  an  army  united  in  the  caufe  of 
their  country,  their  wives,  their  children,  their  aged  parents, 
their  liberties,  their  lives.  At  the  head  of  this  army,  I  hope, 
I  do  not  offend  againft  modefty  in  faying,  there  is  a  general 
ready  to  exert  all  his  abilities,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  to  ha- 
zard  his  life  in  leading  you  to  vidory,  and  to  freedom. 

I  conclude,  my  countrymen,  and  fellow-foldiers,  with  put- 
ting you  in  mind,  that  on  your  behaviour,  this  day,  depends 
your  future  enjoyment  of  peace  and  liberty,  or  your  bisec- 
tion to  a  tyrannical  enemy,  with  all  it's  grievous  confequences. 
When,  therefore,  you  come  to  engage— think  of  your  ancei- 
tors — and  think  of  your  pofterity. 

LESSON  LXXXI.    Conjugal  Affection 
Exemplified. 

OF  all  the  pleafures  that  endear  human  life,  there  are  none 
more  worthy  the  attention  of  a  rational  creature,  than 
thofe  that  flow  from  the  mutual  return  of  conjugal  love. 
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When  two  minds  are  thus  engaged  by  the  ties  ot  recipro- 
cal affeaion,  each  alternately  receives  and  communicates  a 
tranfport,  inconceivable  to  all,  but  thofe  that  are  m  this  Gtu- 
ation:  whence  arifes,  that  heart-ennobling  fohcitude  for  one 
another's  welfare  ;  that  tender  fympathy,  which  alleviates  af- 
flidion  ;  and  that  participated  pleafure,  which  heightens  pro- 
fperity,  and  joy  itfelf.  ,j» 
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The  following  is  a  beautiful  inftance  of  this  exalted  pafiion. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Perfia,  had  taken  captive  the  young  prince 
of  Armenia,  together  with  his  beautiful  and  blooming  princefs, 
whom  he  had  lately  married,  and  of  whom  he  was  paffionately 
fond.  When  they,  along  with  other  prifoners,  were  brought 
before  the  tribunal,  Cyrus  aiked  the  prince,  '  What  he  would 

*  give  to  be  reinftated  in  his  kingdom  P  He  anfwered,  with 
an  air  of  indifference,  «  That,  as  for  his  crown,  and  his  own 

*  liberty,  he  valued  them  at  a  very  low  rate  :  but,  if  Cyrus 

*  would  reftore  his  beloved  princefs  to  her  native  dignity, 
c  and  hereditary  poffeflions,  he  mould  infinitely  rejoice ;  and 
«  would  pay,'  (this  he  uttered  with  tendernefs  and  ardour) 
'  would  willingly  pay  his  life  for  the  piirchafe.' 

When  all  the  prifoners  were  difmiiTcd  with  freedom,  it  is 
impofiible  to  exprefs  how  much  they  were  charmed  with  their 
royal  benefaclor.  Some  celebrated  his  martial  abilities,  feme 
applauded  his  focial  virtues  :  all  were  prodigal  of  their  praife, 
and  lavifh  in  grateful  acknowledgements.  «  And  you,'  faid 
the  prince,  addrefiing  himfelf  to  his  bride,  '  What  think  you 
c  of  Cyrus  P  «  I  did  not  obferve  him,'  faid  the  princefs.  «Not 
1  obferve  him  !  Upon  what  then  was  your  attention  fixed  P — 
c  Upon  that  dear  and  generous  man,  who  declined,  thr.t  he 
«  would  purchafe  my  liberty,  at  the  expence  of  his  own  life  !' 

LESSON  LXXXIL     The  Speech  of  the  Scythian  Am- 
bajfadors    Alexander,  who  *uas  preparing  war  againjl  than . 

IF  your  perfon  were  as  gigantic  as  your  defires,  the  world 
itfelf  would  not  contain  you.  Your  right  hand  would 
touch  the  eafl,  and  your  left  the  well,  at  the  fame  time.  You 
grafp  at  more  than  you  are  equal  to.  From  Europe  you  reach 
to  Afia :  from  Afia  you  kiy  hold  on  Europe:  And,  if  you 
mould  conquer  all  mankind,  you  feem  difpofed  to  wage  war 
with  woods  and  fnows,  with  rivers  and  wild  beails,  and  to 
attempt  to  fubdue  nature.  But  have  you  confidered  the  ufual 
courfe  of  things  ?  Have  you  reflected,  that  great  trees  are 
many  years  in  growing  to  their  height,  and  are  cut  down  in 
an  hour?  It  is  foolifli  to  think  of  the  fruit  only,  without  con- 
Jidering  the  height  you  have  to  climb  to  come  at  it.  Take 
€are,  left,  while  you  ftrive  to  reach  the  top,  you  fall  to  the 
ground  with  the  branches  you  have  laid  hold  of.  The  lion, 
when  dead,  is  devoured  by  ravens  ;  and  ruft  coni'umcs  the 
hardnefs  of  iron.  There  is  nothing  fo  ftrong,  but  it  is  in  dan- 
ger from  what  is  weak.  It  will  therefore  be  your  wildom,  to 
take  care  how  you  venture  beyond  your  reach.  Belidesr  what 
have  you  to  do  with  the  Scythians,  or  the  Scythians  with  you  " 
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We  have  never  invaded  Macedon  :  Why  fhould  you  attack 

tn  ttrranni7e  over  any  nation.     mat  you  may 

to  tj  lanmze  over     y  a     kg  of  QXen> 

genius  of  lhs/cl^;tS'ZlV2  thefc  refpedively  in  onr  com- 
an  arrow,  and  a  goblet.  JW  e  uie  thele  p  y  ^  ^ 
merce  with  friends  and  with  toes.     v»  e  giv 

country  and  likewife  the  kings  of  the  Medes  and  Peifians, 
3C  Ji'ey  made  —  wai •  upoi ^  ^pul" 

f/a  All  ?his  will  not  fatisfyyon,  unlefs  you  lay  your 
'  e  dV  afd  iSaSe  hands  upon  our  flocks  and  our  herds 
Sow  imprudent  is  your  conduft  I  You  grafp  *  «^*F 

ployment  by  producing  new  wars  :  for  the  bufineis  ot  every 
conquefl:  is  twofold  ;  to  win,  and  to  preferve  :  And,  chough 

armT  ;3  loaded  with  the  cumberous  fpoils  of  many  nations. 
yTu^UI  findthe  poverty  of  the  Scythians,  at ^one =) 
nimble  for  your  purfnit ;  and  at  another  t  -e,  when  yo 
think  we  are  fled  far  enough  from  you,  you  wi U  have  us 
Orife  vou  in  your  camp  ;  for  the  Scythians  attack  with  no 
E Vigour  than  they  fly.    Why  fliould  we  put^nn^ 
of  thfvaftnefs  of  the  country  you  will  have  _to '  conqn«  . 
The  deferts  of  Scythia  are  commonly  talked  of  in  Greece 
and  all  the  world  knows,  that  our  delight  i '    «  ^wel  ^ 
large,  and  not  in  towns  or  plantations.    It  will  thereto 
be  your  wifdom  to  keep,  with  ftnd  attention,  what  you  ha- 
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gamed.  _  Catching  at  more,  you  may  lofe  what  you  have. 
-~-We  have  a  proverbial  faying  in  Scythia,  That  Fortune 
nas  no  teet ;  and  is  furnifhed  only  with  hand.,  to  diftribute 
TJ*P!1C1T  fa?urs'  and  with  fi"s.  to  elude  the  grafp  of 
thole,  to  whom  Ihe  has  been  bountiful.    You  give  yourfelf 

chit*  %8°d'  ihe  fon  of  J"Piter  Ammon-  It  f"''ts  the 
Si       f  g?d'  t0  beftow  favours  on  mo»als  i  not  to  de- 

S2» «  £    what. they  have-  But> if  y°u  are  no  Sod»  re- 

icct  on  the  precarious  condition  of  humanity.  You  will  in 
wbii  tW  tnorefl.wJifdom'  than  by  dwelling  on  thofe  lubjeds, 
wh.ch  have  puffed  up  your  pride,  and  made  you  forget  our- 

IS  a6 rHo W  1  "le  7°U  are  likeI>' to  Sa!n  by  attempting 

the  conqueft  of  Scythia.   On  the  other  hand,  you  may,  if  you 

wT'  7u  '"i138^1131516  alliance-  We  command  the 
„«  T«  £°th  ?Ur°pe  and  A<5a-  There  nothing  between 
St^fI*'  bUt,t-he  river  TanaIs  >  a»d  °ur  territory  ex- 
tends to  Thrace,  which,  as  we  have  heard,  borders  on  Ma- 
ceoon.  It  you  dechne  attacking  us  in  a  hoftile  manner,  yon 
may  have  our  fnendlhip.  Nations,  which  have  never  been 
at  war,  are  on  an  equal  footing.  But  it  is  in  vain,  that  con. 
hdence  is  repofed  in  a  conquered  people.  There  can  be  no 
hncere  fnendrtup  between  the  oppreffors  and  the  oppreffed. 
i.ven  m  peace,  the  latter  think  themfelves  entitled  to  the 
nghts  of  war  againft  the  former.  We  will,  if  you  think 
proper,  enter  into  a  treaty  with  you,  according  to  our  man- 
ner,  which  is  not  by  figning,  fealing,  and  taking  the  rods 
to  witnefs  as  is  the  Grecian  cuflora,  bnt  by  doing  alual 
fervices.  The  Scythians  are  not  ufed  to  promife  ;  but  to 
perform  without  promifing  ;  and  they  think  an  appeal  to  the 
gods  fuperfluous  ;  for  that  thofe,  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
elteem  of  men,  will  not  hefitate  to  offend  the  gods  by  per- 
jury. You  may,  therefore,  confider  with  yourfelf,  whether 
you  had  better  have  a  people  of  fuch  a  character,  and  fo  Stu- 
ated  as  to  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  ferve  you,  or  to  an 
noy  you,  according  as  you  treat  them,  for  allies  or  for  enemies. 

LESSON  LXXXIir."T^""=BIHAv10UR  0K  MARY 
Queen  of  Scots,  at  her  Death. 

ON  Tuejlay  the  7th  of  February  ,587,  the  Earl*  „f 
Shrewfbury  and  Kent  arrived  at  FothenVav,  ?„d  d< 
manding  accefs  to  the  Queen,  read,  in  herpreience,  the  W»  ' 
rant  for  execution,  and  required  her  to  prepare  to  die  nevr 
morning    Mary  heard  them  to  the  end  without  emotion,  and 
croffing  herMf  ,n  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  S  .n 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoit  (  «  That  foul,'  faid  (he,  <  is  urm 
•  of  the  joys  ot  Heaven,  which  repines,  becaufe  the  body 

'  mult 


endure  the  ftroke  of  an  Executioner  ;  and,  though  I 
Id  no  expea  that  the  Queen  of  England  ^  i*  £ 
firft  example  of  violating  the  facred  perfon  of  a  fovereign 
prince  I  wUHngly  fubmit  to  that  which  Providence  has  de- 
5  ed  lo be  my t*  ='  and  laying  her  hand  on  a  Bibk which 

loqfatisfaaoty  anfwer    She  entreated  ^^^ght 
.eftnefs,  that  now,  in  her  laft  moments,  her  almonet g 

moderate  their  exceffive  grief;  and,  tailing on  n 

STfhc  diHributcd  among  her  fcmnts,  accord. 

i  her  ftill  kneeling  at  the  altar.    She  immediately  ttarted  up, 
and    wiS TmLfticmien,  and  a  countenance  und.fmayed, 
!  Zy,  ev  n  cheerflil,  advanced  towards  the  place  of  elation, 
j  leading  on  two  of  Paulet's  attendants.    She  was  dreffed  n  a 
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mourning  habit,  but  with  an  elegance  and  fplendor,  whic 
flie  had  long  laid  afide,  except  on  a  few  feftival  day*.  A 
agnus  dei  hung  by  a  pomander  chain  at  her  neck  ;_her  beac 
at  her  girdle  ;~and  in  her  hand  (he  carried  a  crucifix  c 
.vory.  At  the  bottom  of  the  flairs  the  two  E»rh?Se 
by  feveral  gentlemen  from  the  neighbouring  counties  re 

Tt^Z '  ^  Sir  Andrew  Mel.il,  th°e  mafte  of  he 
houfehold,  who  had  been  fecluded  for  fome  weeks  from  he 
preience,  was  permitted  to  take  his  laft  farewel.  At  th« 
ftght  of  a  miftrefs,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion   he  melted  into  tears  :  and,  as  he  was  bewailing  he, 

ZoS^  COm?Iaidng  °f  WS  Wn  hardfate>  in  being 
appointed  to  carry  the  account  of  fuch  a  mournful  event  into 
Scotland,  Mary  replied,  «  Weep  not,  good  Melvl,  there 
«     i,7ref     ,feator  C3ufe  f°r  rejoicing-      Thou  malt 

<  Sfl  t  \  Ma7  StCWart  delivered  from  311  ^r  cares, 
and  fuch  an  end  put  to  her  tedious  fufferings  as  ihe  has 
long  expected.  Bear  witnefs,  that  I  die  conftant  in  my 
religion   firm  in  my  fidelity  towards  Scotland,  and  un- 

«  fon "gT  U  v 7  ff  ^ t0  FranCC-  Commend  ™  ^0  my 
Ion.    Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  injurious  to  his  kino-. 

<  iR  r°    I'  hu0n0urVor1t0  his  rights;  and  God  forgive 
w  i      V!i  ^haVe  thlrAed  "  ithoi't  caufe  for  my  blood.' 
With  much  difficn  ty,  and  after  many  entreaties,  /he  prevail- 
ed  on  the  two  Earls  to  allow  Melvil,  together  with  three  of 
her  men-fervants,  and  two  of  her  maids,  to  attend  her  to  the 
fcaffold     It  was  ereded  in  the  fame  hall  where  (he  had  been 
tried  raifed  a  little  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  black 
cloth,  as  well  as  a  chair,  the  cufliion,  and  the  block.  Mary 
mounted  the  fteps  with  alacrity  ;_behe!d  all  this  apnara- 
tus  of  death  with  an  unaltered  countenance  j-and  fcnintf 
herfelf  with  the  crofs,  me  fat  down  in  the  chair.    Beale  reaS 
the  warrant  for  execution  with  a  loud  voice;  to  which  (he 
.ftened  with  a  wrfefc  air,  and  like  one  occupied  in  other 
thoughts.    Then  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  bcg,n  a  de- 
vout  difcourfe,  fuitable  to  her  prefent  condition,  and  offered 

,  up  prayers  to  Heaven  in  her  behalf;  but  flie  declared,  tint' 
me  could  not  in  confeience  hearken  to  the  one,  nor  join  in 
the  other  -  then,  falling  on  her  knees,  repeated  a  J  atin 
prayer.    When  the  Dean  had  finifhed  his  devotion,  (he,  «  ith 

unto'S  ffl-A  *?  uhc  E  rSli,fll  hn^>  -*como,ended 
unto  God  the  am.ded  flate  of  the  church,  and  prayed  for 

to  Ehfabeth  She  declared,  that  Ihe  hoped  tor  mercy  only 
through  the  death  of  Chrift,  at  the  foot  of  whofe  image  ihe 
nowwdhnglylhed  her  blood  ;  and,  lifting  up,  and  killing  the 


crucifix 
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crucifix,  me  thus  addreffed  it :  6  As  thy  arms,  O  Jefus,  were 
;  extended  on  the  crofs  ;  fo  with  the  outftretched  arms  of 
;  thy  mercy,  receive  me,  and  forgive  my  fins.'  She  then 
prepared  for  the  block,  by  taking  off  her  veil  and  upper  gar- 
nent :  one  of  the  executioners  rudely  endeavouring  to  affift, 
he  gently  checked  him,  and  faid,  with  a  fmile,  that  fhe 
lad  not  been  accuftomed  to  undrefs  before  fo  many  fpecta- 
ors,  nor  to  be  ferved  by  fuch  valets.  With  calm,  but  un- 
launted  fortitude,  fhe  laid  her  neck  on  the  block  ;  and, 
vhile  one  executioner  held  her  hands,  another,  at  the  fe- 
:ond  ftroke,  cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  it's  at- 
ire,  difcovered  her  hair  already  turned  quite  grey  with  cares 
nd  forrows.  The  executioner  held  it  up,  ftill  ftreaming 
vith  blood,  and  the  Dean  cried  out,  *  So  perifh  all  Queen 
Elifabeth's  enemies.'  The  Earl  of  Kent  alone  anfwered, 
^.men.  The  reft  of  the  fpe&ators  continued  filent,  and 
rowned  in  tears,  being  incapable,  at  that  moment,  of  any 
ther  fentiments  but  thofe  of  pity  or  admiration. 


LESSON   LXXXIV.    A  Short  Character  of 

ALFRED  the  GREAT. 
A  LFRED  the  Great  was  one  of  the  wifeft,  the  beft,  and 
l\,  mofl  beneficent  monarchs,  that  ever  fwayed  the  fceptre 
f  this  realm:  and  his  example  is  highly  memorable. — Eve- 
f  hour  of  his  life  had  it's  peculiar  bufinefs  afligned  it.  He 
ivided  the  day  and  the  night  into  three  portions  of  eight 
ours  each  ;  and,  though  much  afflicted  with  a  very  pain* 
ll  diforder,  afligned  only  eight  hours  to  fleep,  meals,  and 
iercife  ;  devoting  the  remaining  fixteen,  one  half  to  read- 
g,  writing,  and  prayer,  and  the  other  to  public  bufinefs  : 
o  fenfible  was  this  great  man,  that  time  was  not  a  trifle  to 
2  diflipated,  but  a  rich  talent  entrufted  to  him,  and  for 
hich  he  was  accountable  to  the  great  difpenfer  of  it.  And, 
trely,  if  a  perfon,  like  him,  in  the  higheft  flation  of  life, 
nidfl  all  the  temptations  of  eafe,  affluence,  and  pleafure, 
as  thus  careful  to  hufband  time,  and  fill  up  the  fleeting 
oments  of  life  with  fome  ufeful  employ,  how  very  inexcuf- 
)le  mufl  it  be  in  thofe,  who  have  not  fuch  allurements,  to 
urder  their  days  kby  indolence  and  difiipation  ?  During  the 
treat  of  this  famous  prince,  at  Athelney  in  Somerfetfhire, 
ter  the  defeat  of  his  forces  by  the  Danes,  the  following  cir- 
imflance  happened,  which,  while  it  convinces  us  of  the  ex- 
emities  to  which  that  great  man  was  reduced,  will  give  us  a 
•iking  proof  of  his  pious  and  benevolent  difpofition:  A  beg- 
ir  came  to  his  little  cattle  there,  and  requefted  alms  ;  when 
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his  queen  informed  him,  c  That  they  had  only  one  fmal 
«  loaf  remaining,  which  was  infufficient  for  themfelves,  an 
«  their  friends,  who  were  gone  abroad  in  queft  of  food 

*  though  with  little  hopes  of  fuccefs.'  The  King  replied 
<  Give  the  poor  Chriftian  one  half  of  the  loaf.  He  who  coul 
6  feed  five  thoufand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two  fifh.es,  ca 
1  certainly  make  that  half  of  the  loaf  fuffice  for  more  tha 

*  our  nccefiities.'  Accordingly  the  poor  man  was  relieved 
and  this  noble  act  of  charity  foos  recompenfed  by  a  providen 
tial  ftore  of  frefh  provifions,  with  which  his  people  returned 

LESSON  LXXXV.  A  Sketch  of  the  CharaBer  of  th 
Honourable!)  vac  AH  Forbes,  Lord  Prefident  of the  Cout 
of  SeJJion. 

THE  fplendor  of  genius,  and  the  variety  of  knowledge 
which  diftinguifhed  this  eminent  man,  would  hav 
conduced  him  to  greatnefs  in  any  profeflion.  In  that  of  th 
law,  he  advanced  with  a  rapidity,  to  which  the  grecite 
abilities  can  only  entitle,  when  they  are  joined,  as  they  wei 
in  him,  with  the  moft  inflexible  honour,  and  the  pure 
integrity.  While  yet  a  barrifter,  he  made  it  a  maxim  neve 
to  proftitute  his  talents  in  an  unjuft  litigation  ;  end,  as  b 
always  fpoke,  of  confequence,  in  defence  of  what  he  deeme 
to  be  virtuous  and  honourable,  the  torrent  of  his  eloquenc 
rolled  on  with  a  force  that  was  the  more  irrefiftible. 

Quicknefs  of  difcernment,  folidity  of  undemanding,  a 
ardent  love  of  juftice,  and  a  patient  and  polite  attention  t 
the  pleadings  of  counfel,  characterized  him  as  a  judge.  A 
a  citizen,  he  was  animated  with  a  public  fpirit,  that  employ 
ed  him  with  an  unwearied  zeal  in  the  encouragement  of  ill 
duftry,  trade,  and  manufactures.  As  a  man,  he  was  oper 
candid,  and  generous. 

During  turbulent  and  unhappy  times,  when  prerogati? 
and  freedom  contended  for  the  fuperiority,  he  conducte 
himfelf  with  a  determined  firmnefs  to  the  truft  repofed  i 
him  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  prudence  and  moden 
tion,  that  conciliated  to  him  the  affections  of  both  parties 
So  delicately  fkilful  was  his  conduct,  that  not  a  whifperWI 
heard  to  his  prejudice,  at  a  period  when  the  paflior.s  of  me 
were  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  the  higheft  violence,  and  whe 
they  had  fubfided  into  a  calm,  not  a  fingle  example  appear 
ed,  from  which  it  could  be  fo  much  as  fufpected  that  he  ha- 
abufed  his  power. 

The  glory  and  renown  he  acquired  in  advancing  the  pro! 
perity  of  his  country,  and  in  contributing  to  re-cllabhl 
peace  and  order,  were  the  only  rewards  of  his  fcrvices.  H 

hai 
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had  even  impaired,  and  almoft  ruined,  his  private  fortune 
in  the  caufe  of  the  public  ;  but  government  prefTed  upon 
him  no  blu/hmg  honours.  The  minifter,  with  a  meannefs, 
tor  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  defired  to  have  a  ftate  of 
his  dilburfements.  The  patriot  was  mocked  at  the  rudenefs 
ot  this  treatment,  and  difdained  to  give  any  reply 

Throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  had  a  lively 
fenfe  of  religion,  without  the  leaft  taint  of  fuperftition  His 
chanty  was  .extended  to  every  feft,  and  to  every  denomina- 
tion  of  rehgionifts.  He  no  wife  refembled  thofe  unhallowed 
and  hypocritical  men,  who,  querulous  and  auftere  in  public, 
make  a  (how  of  an  affeded  fandity,  which  they  convenient! 
ly  lay  afide  m  their  private  moments  j  and  which,  perchance, 
they  have  only  aaopted  to  give  a  more  poignant  zeft  to  fel- 
hih  pattimes,  and  to  criminal  enjoyments. 

In  the  intervals  of  bufmefs,  and  of  the  duties  of  fecial  life, 
he  even  employed  his  pen  on  the  moft  ferious  and  devout 
topics.  He  has  written  with  real  erudition,  and  ficrnal 
judgement,  and  in  a  ftyle  flowing  and  oratorial,  concerning; 
religion,  natural  and  revealed ;  concerning  feme  important 
d.fcover.es  in  philofephy  and  theology;  and  concerning  the 
fources  of  incredulity.  Thefe  trads  have  been  publimed  - 
and  will  continue  to  illuftrate  his  name,  while  religion  and 
literature  have  any  value  among  men. 

LESSON  LXXXVI.    T^>a  Prayer  after  thb 

INTERMENT  OF  AbEL. 

OTHOU,  who  dwelleft  in  the  higheft  heaven  !  God  - 
Creator!  Juft.ce  Eternal!  Goodnefs  Infinite  !  behold 
us  proftrate  before  the  grave  of  our  beloved  fen.  We  fin 
ners,  kneel  before  Thee  in  the  duft.  Oh  !  may  our  nr'aver, 
afcend  to  Thy  celeftial  throne  !-Look  with  2  eye  S  70Z 
paffion  on  us,  O  God  !  ,n  this  valley  of  death,  ihis  abode 
of  fin.  Our  iniquities  are  great ;  but  Thine  infinite  goodnefs 
is  ftill  greater.  We  are  polluted  in  Thy  fight,  f  hou  be- 
holdeft  our  , mpur.t.es,  yet  Thou  haft  not  turned  Thy  face 
from  us  Thou  11,11  vouchfafeft  to  look  on  us,  in  our  mi£ 
ThJ1  T^T'A0"3  T*  ,Th°U  P™teftusto  implore 
i  rifr  t  TK°  ?%T  abandoned  the  finner.-Eternalpraif- 
es  rife  to  Thee  !  Thy  works,  O  God  !  render  Thee  praife  ! 

fe  th  Thv  r  1 pnng'     ffrenity  °f  the  heaven8>  &™ 

forth  Thy  beneficence.  The  loud  voice  of  Thy  thunders, 
the  rattling  hail,  and  the  howling  ftorm,  proclaim  Thy 
power.  Smiling  joy  glorifies  Thee  :  Thy  juftice  is  alfo  glo- 
nfied  by  the  tears  of  forrow.-We  have  beheld  the  Son  of 
Sm,  frightful  Death.    He  is  come  to  our  dwellings  in  a 

form 
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form  moft  hideous.  Guilt  led  him  by  the  hand,  the  earth 
groaned,  and  black  tempefts  gathered  round  the  dire- 
ful  pair.  The  firft  fruit  of  my  loins—my  firft-born,  has 
imbrued  his  hands  in  his  brother's  blood.  O  God, 
merciful  and  gracious  !  caft  him  not  off  for  ever.  When 
he  mourns  in  the  duft  for  his  offences  ;  when  he  trembles  at 
his  crime;  when,  overwhelmed  by  torturing  remorie,  he 
weeps,  he  groans,  and  proftrates  himfelf  with  deep  contri- 
tion before  Thee  ;  look  with  a  pitying  eye  on  his  mifery  ; 
commiferate  his  defpair  ;  and  affuage  his  anguifh,  by  iny 
divine  confolations.  Rejeanot,  O  God  !  rejed  not  the  hum- 
ble  petition.  Let  him  not  perifh  in  thy  wrath.  For  this 
grace,  O  God!  we  will  fupplicate  Thee  at  the  riling  and 
Petting  fun.  In  the  filent  hours  of  night,  when  all  nature 
is  hufhed  to  reft,  we  will  implore  Thee  for  him.  O  God 
of  confolation  !  caft  him  not  off  for  ever. 

Eternal  praifes  be  rendered  to  Thee,  who  baft  received 
the  foul  of  the  happy  deceafed  into  the  regions  of  never- 
ending  felicity.  Death  hath  feized  his  firft  vi&im.  We 
fhall  follow,  one  after  another,  to  the  dark  and  filent  grave  ; 
but,  adored  be  Thy  loving-kindnefs,  adored  be  Thy  tender 
mercies,  we  mail,  likewife,  follow  him  to  the  realms  of  im- 
mortality and  blifs.  We  dwell  in  bodies  of  duft.  1  his  dull 
(hall  be  diffolved  ;  but  Thou  art  unchangeable,  and  wilt  ratfe 
to  glory  the  finner,  who  deplores  his  crimes,  and  the  rjgh- 
teous  man,  who  mourns  that  his  virtues  are  mixed  with  im- 
perfections, and  his  higheft  attainments  fullied  by  human 
frailty.  Thou  wilt  gather  them  together  out  of  the  duft,  to 
bellow  on  them  eternal  joys,  angelic  purity  :  for,— O  pro- 
mife  ineffable  !  *  The  feed  of  the  woman  (hall  bruiie  the  ier- 
«  pent's  head.'  Myftery  fublime  i  Myftery  profound  !  wrapt 
in  a  holy  obfcurity,  which  no  unite  being  can  penetrate  ;  but 
full  of  divine  confolations.  The  finner  is  reconciled  to  God  ; 
the  offender  is  rcftored  to  peace  and  hope.— Shall  man,  then, 
lament  ;  mail  he  groan  in  defpair,  if  the  dream  of  life  is  aker- 
nately  filled  with  joy  and  forrow  I  Death  approaches ;  it  (hall 
break  the  fhackles  of  the  foul,  and  free  it  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  juft  maledidion.  Then,  thofe  who,  while  cU>. 
thed  in  duft,  forgot  not  their  original  purity,  who  Loved  vir- 
tue,  who  loved  God,  fhall  be  affembled  together  m  the  man- 
fions  on  high,  to  enjoy  there,  inceffant,  eternal  felicity. 
On  DEATH  and  ETERNITY. 

STOOP  down,  my  thoughts,  that  ufe  to  rife, 
Converfe  a  while  with  death  : 
Think  how  a  gafping  mortal  lies, 
And  pants  away  his  breath. 


His  quiv'ring  lips  hang  feeble  down, 

His  pulfe  is  faint  and  few, 
Then,  fpeechlefs,  with  a  doleful  groan, 

He  bids  the  world  adieu. 
But,  oh  the  foul,  that  never  dies  ! 

At  once  it  leaves  the  clay ! 
Ye  thoughts,  purfue  it  where  it  flies, 

And  track  it's  wond'rous  way. 
Up  to  the  courts  where  angels  dwell, 

It  mounts  triumphant  there  ; 
Or  devils  plunge  it  down  to  hell, 

In  infinite  defpair. 
And  mull  my  body  faint  and  die  ? 

And  mull  this  foul  remove  ? 
Oh  !  for  feme  guardian  angel  nigh, 

To  bear  it  fafe  above. 

Jefus,  to  thy  dear  faithful  hand, 

My  naked  foul  I  trull  ; 
And  my  flefh  waits  for  thy  command, 

To  drop  into  the  dull. 

LESSON  LXXXVIL    Scipio  to  the  Roman  Army 

WERE  you,  foldiers,  the  fame  army  which  I  had  with 
me  in  Gaul,  I  might  well  forbear  faying  any  thing 
to  you,  at  this  time.  For  what  occafion  could  there  be,  to 
ufe  exhortation  to  a  cavalry,  that  had  fo  fignally  vanquifhed 
the  fquadrons  of  the  enemy  upon  the  Rhone;  or  to  legions, 
by  whom,  that  fame  enemy,  flying  before  them  to  avoid  a 
battle,  did,  in  effect,  confefs  themfelves  conquered  \  But  as 
thefe  troops,  having  been  inrolled  for  Spain,  are  there  with 
my  brother  Cneius,  making  war  under  my  aufpices,  (as  was 
the  will  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome),  I,  that  you  might 
have  a  conful  for  your  Captain  againll  Hannibal  and  the 
Carthaginians,  have  freely  offered  myfelf  for  this  war.  You, 
then,  have  a  new  general  ;  and  I,  a  new  army.  On  this  ad 
count,  a  few  words  from  me  to  you,  will  be  neither  impro- 
per, nor  unfeafonable. 

That  you  may  not  be  unapprised  of  what  fort  of  enemies 
you  are  going  to  encounter,  or  of  what  is  to  be  feared  from 
them,  they  are  the  very  fame,  whom,  in  a  former  war,  you 
vanquifhed  both  by  land  and  fea  ;  the  fame,  from  whom  you 
took  bicily  and  Sardinia ;  and  who  have  been,  thefe  twenty 
years,  your  tributaries.  You  will  not,  I  prefume,  march 
againtt  thefe  men,  with  only  that  courage,  with  which  you 
are  wont  to  face  other  enemies ;  but,  with  a  certain  anger  an  . 

"  indignation 
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indignation,  fuch  as  you  would  feel,  if  you  faw  your  flaves,  on 
a  fudden,  rife  up  in  arms  againft  you.  Conquered  andenflaved, 
it  is  not  boldnefs,  but  neceflity,  that  urges  them  to  battle  : 
unlefs  you  can  believe,  that  thofe  who  avoided  fighting,  when 
their  army  was  entire,  have  acquired  better  hope,  by  the  lofs  of 
two  thirds  of  their  horfe  and  foot,  in  the  paffage  of  the  Alps. 

But  you  have  heard,  perhaps,  that,  though  they  are  few 
in  number,  they  are  men  of  ftout  hearts,  and  robuft  bodies ; 
heroes,  of  fuch  ftrength  and  vigour,  as  nothing  is  able  to  re- 
fift. — Mere  effigies  !  nay,  fhadows  of  men  i  wretches,  ema- 
ciated with  hunger,  and  benumbed  with  cold  !  bruifed  and 
battered  to  pieces  among  the  rocks  and  craggy  clif>  1  their 
weapons  broken  !  and  their  horfes  weak  and  foundered  i 
Such  ^re  the  cavalry,  and  fuch  the  infantry,  with  which  you 
are  going  to  contend  ;  not  enemies,  but  the  fragments  of  ene- 
mies. There  is  nothing  which  I  more  apprehend,  than  that 
it  will  be  thought  Hannibal  was  vanquifhed  by  the  Alps, 
before  we  had  any  conflict  with  him.  But,  perhaps,  it  was 
fitting  it  fhould  be  fo  :  and  that,  with  a  people  and  a  leader, 
who  had  violated  leagues  and  covenants,  the  gods  themfelves, 
without  man's  help,  fhould  begin  the  war,  and  bring  it  to  a 
near  conclufion  ;  and  that  we,  who,  next  to  the  gods,  have 
been  injured  and  offended,  fhould  happily  finifh  what  they 
have  begun. 

I  need  not  be  in  any  fear,  that  you  fhould  fufpect  me  of 
faying  thefe  things  merely  to  encourage  you,  while,  inwardly, 
I  have  different  fentiments.  What  hindered  me  from  going 
into  Spain  ?  That  was  my  province  :  where  I  fhould  have  had 
the  lefs  dreaded  Afdrubal,  not  Hannibal,  to  deal  with.  But, 
hearing,  as  Ipaffed  along  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  of  this  enemy's 
march,  I  landed  my  troops,  fent  the  horfe  forward,  and  pitch- 
ed my  camp  upon  the  Rhone.  A  part  of  my  cavalry  en- 
countered,  and  defeated  that  of  the  enemy.  My  infantry  not 
being  able  to  overtake  theirs,  which  fled  before  us,  I  return- 
ed  to  my  fleet  ;  and,  with  all  the  expedition  I  could  ufe  in  fo 
lono-  a  voyage  by  fea  and  land,  am  come  to  meet  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  Was  it,  then,  my  inclination,  to  avoid  a 
conteft  with  this  tremendous  Hannibal  ?  and  have  I  met  with 
him  only  bv  accident  and  unawares  i  or  am  I  come  on  pur- 
pofe  to  challenge  him  to  the  combat  I  1  would  gladly  try, 
whether  the  earth,  within  thefe  twenty  years,  has  brought 
forth  a  new  kind  of  Carthaginians  ;  or,  whether  they  be  the 
fame  fort  of  men  who  fought  at  the  iEgates ;  and  whom,  at 
Eryx,  you  fuffered  to  redeem  themfelves  at  eighteen  denarii 
-her -head  :  whether  this  Hannibal,  for  labours  and  jounces,  be, 
as  he  would  be  thought,  the  rival  of  Hercules ;  or  whether 


he  be,  what  his  father  left  him,  a  tributary,  a  vaffal,  a  flavc 
of  the  Roman  people.    Did  not  the  confcioufnefs  ot  his 
wicked  deed  at  Saguntum  torment  him,  and  make  him  del- 
perate,  he  would  have  fome  regard,  if  not  to  his  conquered 
country,  yet  furely  to  his  own  family,  to  his  father's  memo- 
ry,  to  the  treaty  written  with  Amilcar's  own  hand.  We 
might  have  ftarved  him  in  Eryx  ;  we  might  have  paffed  into 
Africa  with  our  vi&orious  fleet  ;    and,  in  a  few  days,  have 
deftroyed  Carthage.    At  their  humble  fupplication,  we  par- 
doned them  ;  we  releafed  them,  when  they  were  clofely  ihut 
up,  without  a  poffibility  of  efcaping  ;  we  made  peace  with 
them,  when  they  were  conquered.    When  they  were  diitrei- 
fed  by  the  African  war,  we  confidered  them,  we  treated 
them,  as  a  people  under  our  protection.  And  what  is  the  re- 
turn they  make  us  for  all  thefe  favours  >  Under  the  condud  of 
a  hair-brained  young  man,  they  come  hither  to  overturn  our 
ftate,  and  lay  wafte  our  country.— I  could  wifh,  indeed,  that  it 
were  not  fo  ;  and  thai  the  war  we  are  now  engaged  in  concern- 
ed only  our  own  glory,  andnot  our  prefervation.  But*  the  con- 
teft,  at  prefent,  is,  not  for  the  poffeflion  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
but  of  Italy  itfelf.    Nor  is  there,  behind  us,  another  army, 
which,  if  we  mould  not  prove  the  conquerors,  may  make  head 
againft  our  vi&orious  enemies.    There  are  no  more  Alps  for 
them  to  pafs,  which  might  give  us  leifure  to  raife  new  forces. 
No,  foldiers  ;  here  you  mull  make  your  Hand,  as  if  you  were 
juft  now  before  the  walls  of  Rome.  Let -every  one  refleft,  that 
he  is  now  to  defend,  not  his  own  perfon  only,  but  his  wife, 
his  children,  his  helplefs  infants.    Yet,  let  not  private  con- 
fiderations  alone  poffefs  our  minds  ;  let  us  remember,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  fenate,  and  people  of  Rome,  are  upon  us  ;  and 
that,  as  our  force  and  courage  (hall  now  prove,  fuch  will  be 
the  fortune  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Roman  empire. 

LESSON    LXXXVIII.    The  COMBAT  of  the 

HORATII  AND  THE  CuRIATH. 

THE  combat  of  theHoratii  and  Curiatii  is  painted  in  a 
very  natural  and  animated  manner  by  Livy.  The 
caufe  was  this  :  The  inhabitants  of  Alba  and  Rome,  roufed 
by  ambition  and  mutual  complaints,  took  the  field,  and  were 
on  the  eve  of 'a  bloody  battle.  The  Alban  general,  to  pre- 
vent the  efFufion  of  blood,  propofed  to  Hoftilius,  then  king  of 
Rome,  to  refer  the  deftiny  of  both  nations  to  three  comba- 
tants of  each  fide,  and  that  empire  mould  be  the  prize  of  the 
conquering  party.  The  propofal  was  accepted.  The  Al- 
bans named  the  Curiatii,  three  brothers,  for  their  champions. 
The  three  ions  of  Horatius  were  chofen  for  the  Romans. 

H  2  The 
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The  treaty  being  concluded,  the  three  brothers,  on  each  fide, 
arrayed  themfelves  in  armour,  according  to  agreement.  Each 
fide  exhorts  their  refpe&ive  champions,  reprefenting  to  them, 
that  their  gods,  their  country,  their  parents,  every  individual 
in  the  city  and  army,  now  fixed  their  eyes  on  their  arms  and 
valour.  The  generous  combatants,  intrepid  in  themfelves, 
and  animated  by  fuch  exhortations,  march  forth,  and  flood 
between  the  two  armies. — The  armies  placed  themfelves  be- 
fore their  refpe&ive  camps,  and  were  lefs  folicitous  for  any 
prefent  danger,  than  for  the  confequenceof  this  action. — They 
therefore  gave  their  whole  attention  to  a  fight,  which  could 
not  but  alarm  them.  The  fignal  is  given  :  The  combatants 
engage,  with  hoftile  weapons,  and  fhow  themfelves  infpired 
with  the  intrepidity  of  two  mighty  armies. — Both  fides, 
equally  infenfible  of  their  own  danger,  had  nothing  in  view 
but  the  flavery  or  liberty  of  their  country,  whofe  deftiny  de- 
pended  upon  their  conduft.  At  the  firft  onfet,  the  claming 
of  their  armour,  and  the  terrific  gleam  df  their  fwords,  filled 
the  fpe&ators  with  fuch  trepidation,  fear,  and  horror,  that 
the  faculty  of  fpeech  and  breath  feemed  totally  fufpended, 
even  while  the  hope  of  fuccefs  inclined  to  neither  fide.  But, 
when  it  came  to  a  clofer  engagement,  not  only  the  motion  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  furious  agitation  of  their  weapons,  ar- 
retted the  eyes  of  the  fpe&ators,  but  their  opening  wounds, 
and  the  ftreaming  blood.  Two  of  the  Romans  fell,  and  ex- 
pired  at  the  feet  of  the  Albani,  who  were  all  three  wounded. 
Upon  their  fall,  the  Alban  army  fhouted  for  joy,  while  the 
Roman  legions  remained  without  hope,  but  not  without  con- 
cern, being  eagerly  anxious  for  the  fumving  Roman,  then  fur- 
rounded  by  his  three  adverfaries.  Happily  he  was  not  wound- 
ed :— but  not  being  a  match  for  three,  though  fupenor  to 
any  of  them  fingly,  he  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagcm  for  divid- 
ingthem.  He  betook  himfelf  to  flight,  rightly  fuppofing,  that 
they  would  follow  him  at  unequal  diftances,  as  their  ftrength, 
after  fo  much  lofs  of  blood,  would  permit.  Having  fled  a 
confiderable  way  from  the  fpot  where  they  fought,  he  look- 
ed back,  and  faw  the  Curiatii  purfuing  at  a  confiderabie  dii- 
tance  from  one  another,  and  one  of  them  very  near  upon 
him;  he  turned  with  all  his  fury;  and,  while  the  Alban 
army  were  crying  out  to  his  brothers  to  fuccour  httn.  Mora- 
this,  who  had  already  (lain  the  firft  enemy,  rufhed/ forward 
to  a  fecond  viftory.  The  Romans  encourage  their  cham- 
pion by  fuch  acclamations,  as  generally  proceed  from  un- 
expected fuccefs.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  haftens  to  put  an 
end  to  the  fecond  combat,  and  flew  another,  before  the  third, 
who  was  not  far  off,  could  come  up  to  his  alMance.  There 


now  remained  only  one  combatant  on  each  fide,  but  neither 
equal  in  ftrength,  expectations,  nor  hopes.  The  Romany 
who  had  received  no  hurt,  and  fired  by  gaining  a  double 
victory,  advances  with  great  confidence  to  his  third  combat. 
His  antagonift,  on  the  other  hand,  being  weakened  by  lofs 
of  blood,  and  fpent  with  running  fo  far,  could  fcarce  drag 
his  legs  after  him,  and,  being  already  difpirited  by  the 
death  of  his  brothers,  prefents  his  throat  to  the  victor,  for 
it  could  not  be  called  a  conteft.  4  Two,'  fays  the  exulting 
Roman  $ — 4  Two  I  have  facrificed  to  the  manes  of  my  broth- 

*  ers  ; — the  third  I  will  offer  up  to  my  country,  that  hence- 

•  forth  Rome  may  give  laws  to  Alba.'  Upon  which  he  tranf- 
fixed  him  with  his  fword,  who  was  fcarce  able  any  longer  to 
wield  his  weapons,  and,  as  he  lay  gafping  on  the  ground, 
ftripped  him  of  his  armour.  The  Romans  received  Horatius 
the  victor  into  their  camp  with  an  exultation,  great  as  their 
former  fear.  After  this  each  party  buried  their  refpective 
dead,  but  with  very  different  fentiments,  the  one  reflecting 
on  the  fovereignty  they  had  acquired,  and  the  other  on  their 
fubjection  to  flavery,  to  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

This  combat  became  ft  ill  more  remarkable.  Horatius,  re- 
turning to  Rome,  with  the  arms  and  fpoils  of  his  enemy,  met 
his  fifter,  who  was  to  have  been  married  to  one  of  the  Curia- 
tii.  Seeing  her  brother  dreffed  in  her  lover's  coat  of  armour, 
which  lhe  herfelf  had  wrought,  fhe  could  not  contain  her 
grief. — She  fhed  a  flood  of  tears  ;  fhe  tore  her  hair  ;  and,  in 
the  tranfports  of  her  forrow,  uttered  the  moll  violent  impre- 
cations again!!  her  brother.  Horatius,  warm  with  his  vic- 
tory, and  enraged  at  the  grief,  which  his  fifter  expreffed 
with  fuch  unfeafonable  pafiion  in  the  midft  of  the  public  joy, 
in  the  heat  of  his  anger  he  drove  a  poinard  to  her  heart.— 
4  Begone  to  thy  lover,'  fays  he,  4  and  carry  him  that  degen- 
4  erate  pafiion,  which  makes  thee  prefer  a  dead  enemy  to  the 
4  glory  of  thy  country.'  Every  body  detefted  an  action  fo 
cruel  and  inhuman.  The  murderer  was  immediately  feized, 
and  dragged  before  the  D  uumviri,  the  proper  judges  of  fuch 
crimes.  Horatius  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  life  ;  and  the 
very  day  of  his  triumph  had  been  that  of  his  punifhment,  if 
he  had  not,  by  the  advice  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  appealed  from 
that  judgement  to  the  aflembly  of  the  people.  He  appear- 
ed there  with  the  fame  courage  and  refolution,  that  he  had 

mown  in  his  combat  with  the  Curiatii.  The  people 

thought  fo  great  a  fervice  might  juftly  excufe  them,  if  for 
once  they  moderated  the  rigour  of  the  law  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  was  acquitted,  rather  through  admiration  of  hie 
courage,  than  for  the  juftice  of  his  caufe> 

H  3  LES- 
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LESSON  LXXXIX.    The  East-India  Company's 
Abdress,  on  the  Junction  of  Spain  -with  France. 
To  the  King's  molt  excellent  Majefty, 

WE,  your  Majefty's  loyal  fubjefts,  the  United  Company 
of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
beg  leave,  in  this  time  of  general  alarm,  to  exprefs  our  fen- 
timents  of  zeal  and  affedion  to  your  Majefty's  royal  perfon 
and  government.  In  an  hour  of  threatened  rum  to  our  com- 
merce,  and  of  poffible  infult  to  this  ifland,  it  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent  on  all  your  Majefty's  fubjects,  but  peculiarly  on  great 
commercial  focieties,  to  exert  their  beft  means  of  ftrengthen- 
W  that  importantand  conftitutional  defence,  the  naval  power 
of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  which,  wetruft,  notwithftandmg  the  va- 
rious  fervices  required  in  the  diftant  parts  of  the  empire,  will 
prove  fuperiorto  the  combined  force  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
in  Europe— As  a  fmall  teftimony  of  our  earneft  deiire  to 
promote  thiseffentialintereft  of  our  country,  by  an  imme- 
diate  fupply  of  men,  we  have  offered  bounties  to  thofe  who 
ffiall  voluntarily  enter  themfelves  to  ferve  on  boaru  your 
Majefty's  fleet  :  And,  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  may  con- 
tribute  our  afliftance  to  its  f^ure Jlrength,  we  have  refol- 
ved,  at  our  own  expence,  and  with  all  poffible  difpatch,  to 
bui  d  three  (hips  of  war,  of  feventy-four  guns  each,  with 
their  mafts  and  yards;  of  which,  when  finilhed,  we  requeft 
Your  Majefty's  gracious  acceptance. 

Whatever  judgement  pofterity  may  form  of  the  unhappy 
conteft  with  our  fellow-fubjeds  in  America,  one  fentiment 
o»ly  can  arife  refpeding  the  conduct  of  thofe  powers, ,  who, 
pretending  injuries  which  never  ex.fted,  and  affecting  me 
patronage  of  rights  which  they  neither  feel  nor  <«derftand 
Suld  have  but  one  objed-amidft  the  diftradions  of  the  Bn- 
tifti  empire,  to  gratify  their  own  ambition.    Succefa,  winch 
fometTm  s  palliates  injuftice,  has  not,  hitherto,  attend^  th.  J 
ams    We  have  feen  your  Majefty's  enemies  dnven  from  «j 
dia;  we  have  feen  their  commerce  almoft  deftroyed  by  .lie 
animated  exertions  of  your  Majefty's  fubjeds  in  Europe  anj 
America  ;  and  we  are  confident,  that  the  vigour  of  Ottrcourf 
trvmen  will  rife,  proportioned  to  every  new  danger.  Thoie 
whThave  confpired  the  ruin  of  Great  Bntaia,  may  numb* 
r  people,  her  fleets,  and  her  armies.,  but  they  know  ^ 
to  eftimate  the  energy  of  a  free  nation,  united  m  action, 
and  ardent  in  defence  of  their  deareft  rights  ,  which,  i andet 
the  bleffing  of  Providence,  we  dare  to  hope,  wfll  finaHj  de- 
feat  the perfidious  def.gns  of  all  you.  Majefty's  cnem.ej.^ 
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LESSON  XC.    DAMON  and  PYTHIAS, 

WHEN  Damon  was fentenced,  by  Dionyfius  the  tyrant 
of  Syracufe,  to  die  on  fuch  a  day,  he  prayed  permif- 
fion  to  retire,  in  the  interim,  to  his  own  country,  to  fet  the 
affairs  of  his  difconfolate  family  in  order.  This  the  tyrant 
intended  mo  ft  peremptorily  to  refuse,  by  granting  it,  as  he 
conceived,  on  the  impoflible  condition,  of  his  procuring  iome 
one  to  remain,  as  hoftage  for  his  return,  under  equal  forfei- 
ture of  life.  Pythias  heard  the  condition,  and  did  not  wait 
for  an  application  on  the  part  of  Damon  :  He  inftantly  offer- 
ed  himfelf  to  durance,  in  the  place  of  his  friend  ;  and  Damon 
was  accordingly  fet  at  liberty. 

The  King,  and  all  his  courtiers,  were  aftoniftied -at  this 
a&ion,  as  they  could  not  account  for  it,  on  any  allowed  prin- 
ciples.—Self-intereft,  in  their  judgement,  was  the  fole  mover 
of  human  affairs ;  and  they  looked  on  virtue,  friendihip,  be- 
nevolence, love  of  country,  and  the  like,  as  terms  invented 
by  the  wife,  to  impofe  upon  the  weak.  They,  therefore, 
imputed  this  aft  of  Pythias  to  the  extravagance  of  his  folly  ; 
to  the  defe&  of  head,  merely  5  and  no  way  to  any  virtue, 
or  good  quality  of  heart. 

When  the  day  of  the  deftined  execution  drew  near,  the  ty- 
rant had  the  curiofity  to  vifit  Pythias  in  his  dungeon.— Hav- 
ing reproached  him  for  the  romantic  ftupidity  of  his  conduct, 
and  rallied  him  fome  time  on  his  madnefs,  in  prefuming,  that 
Damon,  by  his  return,  would  prove  as  great  a  fool  as  him- 
felf, <  My  Lord/  faid  Pythias,  with  a  firm  voice  and  noble 

afped,  «  I  would  it  were  poflible,  that  I  might  fuffer  a  thou- 
«  fand  deaths,  rather  than  my  friend  mould  fail  in  any  article 

*  of  his  honour.  He  cannot  fail  therein,  my  Lord.  I  am  as 
«  confident  of  his  virtue,  as  I  am  of  my  own  exiftence.  But 

*  I  pray,  I  befeech  the  gods,  to  preferve  the  life  and  integrity 

*  of  my  Damon  together.  Oppofe  him,"  ye  winds  !  prevent 
'  the  eagernefs  and  impatience  of  his  honourable  endeavours  ! 
«  and  fuffer  him  not  to  arrive,  till,  by  my  death,  1  have  re- 
<  deemed  a  life,  a  thoufand  times  of  more  confequence,  of 
i  more  eftimation,  than  my  own  ;  more  eflimable  to  his  love- 
c  ly  wife,  to  his  precious  little  innocents,  to  his  friends,  to 
«  his  country.  O  !  leave  me  not  to  die  the  worft  of  deaths 
1  in  my  Damon.'  Dionyfius  was  awed  and  confounded  by 
the  dignity  of  thefe  fentiments,  and  by  the  manner  (ftill  more 
fentimental)  in  which  they  were  uttered.  He  felt  his  heart 
{truck  by  a  flight  fenfe  of  invading  truth  ;  but  it  ferved  ra- 
ther to  perplex  than  undeceive  him.  He  hefitated.  He  would 
have  fpoken.    But  he  looked  down  j  and  retired  in  filepce- 

The 


The  fatal  day  arrived,  Pythias  was  brought  forth  ;  and 
walked,  amidft  the  guard,  with  a  ferious  but  fatisfied  air,  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Dionyfius  was  already  there.  He 
was  exalted  on  a  moving  throne,  drawn  by  fix  white  horfes, 
and  fat  penfiveand  attentive  to  the  demeanor  of  the  prifoner. 
Pythias  came.  He  vaulted  lightly  on  the  fcaffold,  and,  be- 
holding  for  fome  time  the  apparatus  of  death,  he  turned,  and, 
with  a  pleafing  countenance,  thus  addreffed  the  affembly  

*  My  prayers  are  heard.    The  gods  are  propitious.  You 

*  know,  my  friends,  that  the  winds  have  been  contrary  till 

*  yeflerday.  Damon  could  not  come  :  He  could  not  conquer 

*  impoffibilities.  He  will  be  here  to-morrow  :  and  the  blood 
€  which  is  fhed  to-day,  mail  have  ranfomed  the  life  of  my 

*  friend. — O  !  could  I  erafe  from  your  bofoms,  every  doubt, 

*  every  mean  fufpicion,  of  the  honour  of  the  man  for  whom  I 

*  am  about  to  fuffer,  I  mould  go  to  my  death,  even  as  I  would 

*  to  my  bridal.   Be  it  fufficient,  in  the  mean  time,  that  my 

*  friend  will  be  found  noble — that  his  truth  is  unimpeachable 

*  —that  he  will  fpeedily  approve  it — that  he  is  now  on  his 

*  way,  hurrying  on,  accufing  himfelf,  the  adverfe  elements, 

*  and  the  gods.  But  I  haften  to  prevent  his  fpeed. — Execu- 

*  tioner,  do  your  office.'  As  he  pronounced  the  laft  words, 
a  buzz  began  to  arife  among  the  remoter!  of  the  people.  A 
diftant  voice  was  heard.  The  crowd  caught  the  words  ;  and, 
Stop,  stop  the  executton>  was  repeated  by  the  whole  affembly. 
A  man  came  at  full  fpeed.  The  throng  gave  way  to  his  ap- 
proach. He  was  mounted  on  a  fteed  of  foam.  In  an  inftant, 
he  was  off  his  horfe,  on  the  fcaffold,  and  held  Pythias  ftrait- 
ly  embraced.    *  You  are  fafe,'  he  cried  ;  1  you  arc  fafe,  my 

*  friend,  my  beloved — the  gods  be  praifed,  you  are  fafe  !  I, 

*  now,  have  nothing  but  death  to  fuffer  ;  and  I  am  delivered 

*  from  the  anguifh  of  thofe  reproaches,  which  I  gave  myfelf, 

*  for  having  endangered  a  life  fo  much  dearer  than  my  own,1 
Pale,  and  almoft  fpeechlefs,  in  the  arms  of  his  Damon,  Pyth- 
ias replied,  in  broken  accents,  '  Fatal  hafte  ! — Cruel  impa- 

*  tience  ! — What  envious  powers  have  wrought  impoffibilities 

*  in  your  favour  ? — But  I  will  not  be  wholly  difappointed. — 

*  Since  I  cannot  die  to  fave,  I  will  not  furvive  you.' 
Dionyfius  heard,  beheld,  and  confidercd  all,  with  altonifh- 

ment.  His  heart  was  touched  :  his  eyes  were  opened  :  and 
he  could  no  longer  refufehis  afTent  to  truth,  fo  inconteftibly 
proved  by  facts.  He  defcended  from  his  throne.  He  afcencU 
ed  the  fcaffold.  *  Live;  live  ;  ye  incomparable  pair  !'  he  ex- 
claimed.   *  Ye  have  borne  unqueftionable  teftimony  to  the 

*  exiftenceof  virtue  ;  and  that  virtue  equally  evinces  the  cer- 
«  tainty  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  a  God  to  reward  it. — 


«  Live  happy  !  live  renowned  !  And,  O  !  form  me  by  your 
«  precepts,  as  you  have  invited  me  by  your  example,  to  be 
f  worthy  of  the  participation  of  fo  facred  a  friendship. ' 

LESSON  XCI.    PYRRHUS  and  FABRITIUS. 

A Treaty  being  on  foot  between  the  Romans  and  Pyr- 
rhus  king  of  Macedon,  for  the  exchange  of  prifoners, 
the  latter,  after  having  given  a  general  audience  to  the  am- 
baffadors,  took  Fabritius  afide,  and  addreffed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner* 

■  As  for  you,  Fabritius,  I  am  fenfible  of  your  merit :  i 

*  am  convinced,  that  you  are  an  excellent  general,  and  per- 
«  fe&ly  qualified  for  the  command  of  an  army  ;  that  juftice 

*  and  temperance  are  united  in  your  character  ;  and  that  you 

*  juftly  pafs  for  a  perfon  of  confummate  virtue.    But  I  am 

*  no  lefs  certain  of  your  poverty  y  and  mull  confefs,  that  for- 

<  tune,  in  this  particular,  has  treated  you  with  injuftice,  by 
«  mifplacing  you  in  the  clafs  of  indigent  fenators.  In  order9 
«  therefore,  to  fupply  that  fole  deficiency,  (provided  yon 

<  aflift  me  to  negotiate  an  honourable  peace,)  I  am  ready  to 

*  give  you  as  much  gold  and  filver,  as  will  raife  you  above 

*  the  richeft  citizen  of  Rome  ;  being  fully  perfuaded,  That 

*  no  expence  can  be  more  honourable  to  a  prince,  than  that 
«  which  is  employed  in  the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are  com- 
«  pelled,  by  their  poverty,  to  lead  a  life  unworthy  of  their 
«  virtues  ;  and  that  this  is  the  nobleft  purpofe,  to  which  a 
4  king  can  pofiibly  devote  his  treafures.' 

The  anfwer  of  Fabritius  was  as  follows* 

«  As  to  my  poverty,  you  have,  indeed,  Sir,  been  rightly 

*  informed.  My  whole  eftate  confifts  in  a  houfe  of  but  mean 

<  appearance,  and  a  little  fpot  of  ground,  from  which,  by 

*  my  own  labour,  I  draw  my  fupport.    But  if,  by  any 

*  means,  you  have  been  perfuaded  to  think  that  this  poverty 
«  makes  me  lefs  confidered  in  my  country,  or  in  any  degree 

*  unhappy,  you  are  extremely  deceived.  I  have  no  reafon  to 

*  complain  of  fortune  ;  fhe  fupplies  me  with  all  that  nature 
«  requires  :  and,  if  I  am  without  fuperfluities,  I  am  alfo  free 

*  from  the  defire*  of  them.    With  thele,  I  confefs,  I  mould 

*  be  more  able  to  fuccour  the  neceflitous,  the  only  advantage 
«  for  which  the  wealthy  are  to  be  envied :  but,  fmall  as  my 

*  pofTeflions  are,  I  can  {till  contribute  fomething  to  the  fup- 
«  port  of  the  ftate,  and  the  afiiltance  of  my  friends.  With 
4  regard  to  honours,  my  country  places  me,  poor  as  I  am, 
4  upon  a  level  with  the  richeft  :  for  Rome  knows  no  qualifi- 
'  cations  for  great  employments,  but  virtue  and  ability.  She 
f  appoints  me  to  officiate  in  the  moft  auguft  ceremonies  of  re- 
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6  ligion  ;  me  entrufts  me  with  the  command  of  her  armie3  ; 
'  me  confides  to  my  care,  the  moft  important  negotiations. 
'  My  poverty  does  not  leffen  the  weight  and  influence  of  my 

*  counfels  in  the  fenate  ;  the  Roman  people  honour  me,  for 
'  that  very  poverty  which  you  confider  as  a  difgrace  :  they 

*  know  the  many  opportunities  I  have  had,  in  war,  to  en- 

*  rich  myfelf,  without  incurring  cenfure;  they  are  convinced 

*  of  my  difinterefted  zeal  for  their  profperity  ;  and  if  I  have 

*  any  thing  to  complain  of,  in  the  return  they  make,  it  is 
(  only  the  excefs  of  their  applaufe.    What  value,  then,  can 

*  I  fet  upon  your  gold  and  filver  ?  What  king  can  add  any 

*  thing  to  my  fortune  ?  Always  attentive  to  d.ifcharge  the 
€  duties  incumbent  on  me,  I  have  a  mind  free  from  self- 

*  reproach,  and  I  have  an  honest  fame.' 

LESSON   XCII.     A   Description    of  human 
Happiness. 

TX7HAT  is  human  happiness  P  a  word  !  a  notion  !  a  day- 
v  v  dream  !  a  wifli !  a  figh  !  a  theme  to  be  talked  of !  a 
mark  to  be  fhot  at,  but  never  hit!  a  picture  in  the  head,  and 
a  pang  in  the  heart  of  man.  Wisdom  recommends  it  gravely, 
learning  talks  of  it  pompoufly,  our  understanding  liflens  to  it 
eagerly,  our  affecllon  purfues  it  warmly,  and  our  experience 
defpairs  of  it  irretrievably.  A  few  may  pofllbly  fay  I  was 
happy  ;  the  moft  fay  I  shall  be  happy  ;  few  or  none  fay  I  am 
happy.  Imagination  perfuades  fome  that  they  have  found  it, 
but  it  is  while  their  reafon  is  afleep ;  pride  prevails  with  others 
to  boaft  of  it  ;  but  it  is.  only  a  boast,  by  which  they  may  de- 
ceive their  neighbours,  but  not  themfelves  ;  felicity  of  consti- 
tution, and  suavity  of  manners,  make  the  neareft  approach  to 
it,  but  it  is  only  an  approach  ;  fortune,  the  nature  of  thing*  % 
the  infirmities  of  the  body,  the  passions  of  the  mind,  the  depen- 
dence on  others,  the  prevalence  of  vice,  the  very  condition  of 
(uncorrected)  humanity,  forbids  an  embrace.  Wine,  beauty, 
mufic,  pomp,  ftudy,  diverfion,  bufinefs,  wifdom,  all  then  fea 
or  land,  nature  or  art,  labour  or  reft,  can  beftow,  are  but 
poor  expedients  to  heave  off  the  infupportable  load  of  an  hour 
from  the  heart  of  man  ;  the  load  of  an  hour  from  the  heir  of 
an  eternity  !  If  the  young,  or  unexperienced,  or  vain,  or  profli. 
gate  only,  were  fubjeel:  to  this  weaknefs,  it  were  fomething  ; 
but  when  the  learned,  and  wise,  the  grave,  and  grey, — it 
mocks  !  it  mortifies  !  In  a  word,  the  true  notion  of  human 
happiness  explained,  is  itfelf  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  our 
mifery.  For  how  can  we  fpeak  more  adequately  of  it,  than  — 
by  faying,it  is  that  of  which  our  despair  \$  as  necessary,  as  our 

passion^ 


passion  for  it  is  vehement  and  unextinguishable.  Now  ardently 
to  thirsty  and  unavoidably  to  despond  with  regard  to  the  fame 
thing,  and  that  thing  of  consequence  supreme,  is  the  confurn- 
mation  of  infelicity.  I  know  but  one  •  folid  pleasure  in  life, 
.and  that  is  our  duty.  How  miserable  then,  how  imwife, 
how  unpardonable  are  they,  who  make  that  one  a  pain  * 

LESSON  XCIIL    On  the  Pursuit  of  the  same. 

WHEN  proud  ambition  fir'd  my  breaft, 
I  rov'd  abroad  in  queft  of  fame  ; 
Amidft  the  thickeft  war  I  preft, 

In  hopes  to  gain  an  earthlefs  name. 
I  gain'd  a  name :  —  Poor  empty  breath  t 

The  feeling  heart  can  never  gain, 
True  joy  'midft  horror,  groans,  and  death  : 
I  figh'd, — and  left  th'  enfanguin'd  plain* 
In  courts  I  fought  what  was  deny'd, 

Wealth,  honours,  and  fweet  place  t'  attain  : 
It's  fplendors,  and  it's  fmiles  I  try'd, 

It's  fmiles  were  falfe,  it's  fplendors  vain. 
Fools  anxious  view  the  pompous  glare, 
And  trappings  of  Ambition's  train  ; 
Thinking  that  happinefs  dwells  there  : 

 The  mighty  like  the  poor  complain. 

The  joy  which  mounts  on  Fortune's  wings, 

Dazzles,  but  is  not  what  it  feems  : 
Who  feeks  for  titles,  ftars,  and  firings, 

As  what  could  make  him  happy,  dreams* 
Man's  boundlefs  wifties  fpread  beyond, 

Whatever  mortal  yet  could  fhare  ; 
Of  wealth  or  grandeur,  ftill  'tis  found, 
As  thefe  increafe,  fo  grows  his  care. 
Too  late  convinc'd,  I  faid,  O  why 

Have  I  been  folly's  flave  too  long  ? 
Time  flies  us,  ere  we  learn  to  fly 

Her  fatal,  falfe,  deluding  fong. 
I  turn'd  and  fought  the  calm  retreat 

Of  rural  innocence  and  eafet 
There,  round  the  fwain,  his  lambkins  bleat, 

And  no  proud  paflion  mars  his  peace. 
All  day  his  fleecy  charge  he  tends, 

War's  diftant  rage  he  never  hears  : 
From  the  fly  fox  his  flieep  defends  ; 
That  done,  no  other  foe  he  fears. 
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And  when  at  ev'n  his  labour's  o'er, 

*  Jocund  and  gay,  he  hies  him  home  j 
His  Delia  fmiling  at  the  door, 

Is  pleas'd  to  fee  her  fhepherd  come. 
No  pamper'd  Tcoundrel's  polihVd  art, 

He  dreads  to  blaft  his  Delia's  charms : 
No  jealous  pang  difturbs  her  heart, 

While  folding  Strephon  in  her  arms. 
No  ruffians  lured  by  their  wealth, 

To  rob,  to  flatter,  and  betray  : 
Tho>  plain  their  meal,  yet  they  have  health  ; 

Which  lux'ry's  fons  can  feldom  fay. 
Thus,  happinefs  is  not  confined, 

To  wealth  and  honours,  pomp  and  mow  ; 
It  dwells  with  the  contented  mind, 

Or  will  not  find  it  here  below. 
And  ah  !  too  fure,  here  'tis  not  found, 

For  ev'n  the  fhepherd  has  his  care  ; 
Pangs  ev'ry  human  bofom  wound  : 

— Look  up  to  heav'n  'tis  real  there. 

LESSON  XCIV.  The  Speech  of  Canuleius  agjln:: 
the  Roman  Law,  which  prohibited  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  from  intermarrying. 

\X/rHAT  an  infult  upon  us  is  this!  If"  wc  are  not  fo  ricn 

as  the  Patricians,  are  we  not  citizens  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  they  ?  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  ?  members  of 
the  fame  community  ?  The  nations  bordering  upon  Rome, 
and  even  ftrangers  more  remote,  are  admitted,  not  only  to' 
marriages  with  us,  but,  to  what  is  of  much  greater  import- 
ance, the  freedom  of  the  city.  Are  we,  becaufe  we  arc  com- 
moners,  to  be  worfe  treated  than  ftrangers  ? — And,  when  we 
demand  that  the  people  may  be  free  to  beftow  their  offices 
and  dignities  on  whom  they  pleafe,  do  we  afk  any  thine;  un- 
reafonable  or  new  ?  Do  we  claim  more  than  their  original 
inherent  right  \  What  occafion,  then,  for  all  this  uproar,  as 
if  the  univerfe  were  falling  to  ruin  ?  They  were  juft  goin  g  to 
Jay  violent  hands  upon  me  in  the  fenate-houfc.  What  !  muft 
this  empire,  then,  be  unavoidably  overturned  I  Mull  Rome, 
of  necefiity,  fink  at  once,  if  a  Plebeian,  worthy  of  the  office, 
should  be  raifed  to  the  confulfhip  ?  The  Patricians,  I  am 
perfuaded,  if  they  could,  would  deprive  you  of  the  common 
light.  It  certainly  offends  them,  that  you  breathe,  that 
peak,  that  you  have  the  fhapes  of  men.  Nay,  but  to  make 
commoner  a  conful,  would  be,  fay  they,  a  moil  enormous 
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thing.  Numa  jPompihus,  however,  without  being  fo  much 
as  a  Roman  citizen,  was  made  king  of  Rome.  The  elder 
Tarquin,  by  birth  noteven  an  Italian,  was  neverthelefs  placed 
upon  the  throne.  Servius  Tullius,  the  fon  of  a  captive  wo- 
man, (nobody  knows  who  his  father  was),  obtained  the  king- 
dom  as  the  reward  of  his  wifdom  and  virtue.  In  thofe  days, 
no  man,  in  whom  virtue  mone  confpicuous,  was  rejected  or 
defpifed,  on  account  of  his  race  and  defcent.  And,  did  the 
ftate  profper  the  lefs  for  that  ?  Were  not  thefe  Grangers  the 
very  bell  of  all  our  kings  ?  And,  fuppofing,  now,  that  a 
Plebeian  mould  have  their  talents  and  merit,  mutt  not  he  be 
fuffered  to  govern  us  ?  But,  <  we  find,  that  upon  the  abolition 

*  °f  tne  rega*  power,  no  commoner  was  chofen  tg  the  confu- 

*  late.'  And  what  of  that  I  Before  Numa's  time,  there  were 
no  pontiffs  in  Rome.  Before  Servius  Tullius's  days,  there 
was  no  Genius,  no  divifion  of  the  people  into  claiTes  and  cen- 
turies. Who  ever  heard  of  confuls,  before  the  expulfion  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud  ?  Dictators,  we  all  know,  are  of  modern 
invention  ;  and  fo  are  the  offices  of  tribunes,  sediles,  quasftors. 
Within  thefe  ten  years,  we  have  made  decemvirs,  and  we 
have  unmade  them.  Is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  what  has 
been  done  before  ?  That  very  law,  forbidding  marriages  of 
Patricians  with  Plebeians  ;  is  not  that  a  new  thing  ?  Was 
there  any  fuch  a  law  before  the  decemvirs  ena&ed  it  ?  and  a 
moft  fhameful  one  it  is  in  a  free  ftate.  Such  marriages,  it 
feems,  will  taint  the  pure  blood  of  the  nobility!  Why,  if  they 
think  fo,  let  them  take  care  to  match  their  lifters  and  daugh- 
ters with  men  of  their  own  fort.  No  Plebeian  will  do  violence 
to  the  daughter  of  a  Patrician.  Thofe  are  exploits  for  our 
prime  nobles.  There  is  no  need  to  fear,  that  we  mall  force 
any  body  into  a  contract  of  marriage.  But,  to  make  an  ex- 
prefs  law,  to  prohibit  marriages  of  Patricians  with  Plebeians, 
what  is  this,  but  to  mow  the  utmoft  contempt  of  us,  and  to 
declare  one  part  of  the  community  to  be  impure  and  unclean  ? 
Why  don't  they  lay  their  wife  heads  together,  to  hinder  rich 
folks  from  matching  with  poor  i  They  talk  to  us,  of  the 
confufion  there  will  be  in  families,  if  this  ftatute  mould  be  re- 
pealed.  I  wonder  they  don't  make  a  law  againft  a  common- 
er's  living  near  a  nobleman,  or  going  the  fame  road  that  he 
is  going,  or  being  prefent  at  the  fame  feaft,  or  appearing  in 
the  fame  market-place.  They  might  as  well  pretend  that 
thefe  things  make  confufion  in  families,  as  that  intermar- 
riages will  do  it.  Does  not  every  one  know,  that  the  chil- 
dren will  be  ranked  according  to  the  quality  of  their  father, 
let  him  be  a  Patrician,  or  a  Plebeian  ?  In  fhort,  it  is  manifeft 
enough,  that  we  have  nothing  in  view,  but  to  be  treated  as 

men 
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men  and  citizens;  nor  can  they  whooppofe  our  demand,  have 
any  motive  to  do  it,  but  the  love  of  domineering.  I  would 
fain  know  of  you,  Confuls  and  Patricians,  is  the  fovereign 
power  in  the  people  of  Rome,  or  in  you  ?  I  hope  you  will 
allow,  that  the  people  can,  at  their  pleafure,  either  make  a 
law  or  repeal  one.  And  will  you,  then,  as  foon  as  any  law 
is  propofed  to  them,  pretend  to  lift  them  immediately  for  the 
war,  and  hinder  them  from  giving  their  fuffrages,  by  leading 
them  into  the  field  ? — Hear  me,  Confuls  :  whether  the  news 
of  the  war  you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  only  a  falfe 
rumour,  fpread  abroad  for  nothing  but  a  colour  to  fend  the 
people  out  of  the  city  ;  I  declare,  as  tribune,  that  this  peo- 
ple, who  have  already  fo  often  fpilt  their  blood  in  our  coun- 
try's caufe,  are  again  ready  to  arm  for  it's  defence  and  it'a 
glory,  if  they  may  be  reftored  to  their  natural  rights,  and 
you  will  no  longer  treat  us  like  ftrangers  in  our  own  country  : 
but  if  you  account  us  unworthy  of  your  alliance  by  intermar- 
riages ;  if  you  will  not  fuffer  the  entrance  to  the  chief  offices 
in  the  ftate,  to  be  open  to  all  perfons  of  merit,  indifferently  ; 
but  will  confine  your  choice  of  Magiitrates,  to  the  fenate  a- 
lone  ;  talk  of  wars  as  much  as  ever  you  pleafe,  paint,  in  your 
ordinary  difcourfes,  the  league  and  power  of  our  enemies,  tefi 
times  more  dreadful  than  you  do  now  ;  I  declare  that  this 
people,  whom  you  fo  much  defpife,  and  to  whom  you  rtCj 
neverthelefs,  indebted  for  all  your  victories,  mall  never  more 
inlift  themfelves  ;  not  a  man  of  them  fhall  take  arms  ;  not  a 
man  of  them  fhall  expofe  his  life  for  imperious  lords,  with 
whom  he  can  neither  fhare  the  dignities  of  the  flate,  nor,  m 
private  life,  have  any  alliance  by  marriage. 


LESSON  XCV.  Adherbal  to  the  Roman  Senatf. 
Fathers ! 

IT  is  known  to  you,  that  King  Micipfa,  my  father,  on  his 
death-bed,  left  in  charge  to  Jugurtha,  his  adopted  fon, 
conjunctly  with  my  unfortunate  brother  Hiempfal,  and  my- 
felf,  the  children  of  his  own  body,  the  adminiftration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia ;  directing  us  to  confider  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome,  as  proprietors  of  it.  He  charged  us,  to  ufc 
our  befl  endeavours  to  be  ferviceable  to  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, in  peace  and  war:  afTuring  us,  that  your  protection 
would  prove  to  us  a  defence  againft  all  enemies ;  and  won  Id 
be  inftead  of  armies,  fortifications,  and  treafures. 

While  my  brother  and  I  were  thinking  of  nothing,  but 
how  we  fhould  regulate  ourfelves  according  to  the  direfti  m 
of  ourdeceafed  father— Jueurtha— t he  moft  tafamoua  of  man- 

kind  ! 


kind! — breaking  through  all  ties  of  gratitude  and  or  common 
humanity,  and  trampling  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth — procured  the  murder  of  my  unfortunate 
brother — and  has  driven  me  from  my  throne,  and  native 
country  :  though,  he  knows,  I  inherit,  from  my  grandfather 
Mafliniffa,  and  my  father  Micipfa,  the  friendfhip  and  alliance 
of  the  Romans. 

For  a  prince  to  be  reduced,  by  villany,  to  my  diftrefsful 
circumftances,  is  calamity  enough  ;  but  my  misfortunes  are 
heightened,  by  the  confideration,  that  I  find  myfelf  obliged 
to  folicit  your  affiftance,  Fathers,  for  the  fervices  done  you 
by  my  anceftors,  not  for  any  I  have  been  able  to  render  you 
in  my  own  perfon,  Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  of  my  power,  to 
deferve  any  thing  at  your  hands  ;  and  has  forced  me  to  be 
burdenfome,  before  I  could  be  ufeful  to  you.  And  yet,  if  I 

had  no  plea,  but  my  undeferved  mifery  a  once  powerful 

prince,  the  defcendant  of  a  race  of  illuftrious  monarchs,  now, 
without  any  fault  of  my  own,  deftitute  of  every  fupport,and 
reduced  to'the  neceflity  of  begging  foreign  affiftance,  againft 

an  enemy,  who  has  feized  my  throne  and  my  kingdom  if 

my  unequalled  diftreffes  were  all  I  had  to  plead  ;  it  would  be- 
come the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  the  arbiter 
of  the  world,  to  protect  the  injured,  and  to  check  the  tri- 
umph of  daring  wickednefs  over  helplefs  innocence.  But 

to  provoke  your  vengeance  to  the  utmoft,  Jugurtha  has  driv- 
en me  from  the  very  dominions,  which  the  fenate  and  people 
of  Rome  gave  to  my  anceftors  ;  and  from  which,  my  grand- 
father, and  my  father,  under  your  umbrage,  expelled  Syphax 
and  the  Carthaginians.  Thus,  Fathers,  your  kindnefs  to  our 
family  is  defeated  ;  and  Jugurtha,  in  injuring  me,  throws 
contempt  on  you. 

O  wretched  prince  !  O  cruel  reverfe  of  fortune  !  O  father 
Micipfa  !  is  this  the  confequence  of  your  generofity  ;  thathe> 
whom  your  goodnefs  raifed  to  an  equality  with  your  own 
children, mould  be  the  murderer  of  your  children?  Muft,  then, 
the  royal  houfe  of  Numidia  always  be  a  fcene  of  havock  and 
blood  ?  While  Carthage  remained,  we  fuffered,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  all  forts  of  hardfhips  from  their  hoftile  attacks  :  our 
enemy  near  :  our  only  powerful  ally,  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, at  a  diftance.  While  we  werefo  circumftanced,  we 
were  always  in  arms,  and  in  action.  When  that  fcourge  of 
Africa  was  no  more,  we  congratulated  ourfelves  on  the  prof* 
pedt  of  eftablifhed  peace.  But,  inftead  of  peace,  behold  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia,  drenched  with  royal  blood  !  and  the 
Qnly  furviving  fon  of  it's  late  king,  flying  from  an  adopted 

murderer, 
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murderer,  and  feeking  that  fafety,  in  foreign  parts,  which  he 
cannot  command  in  his  own  kingdom  ! 

Whither — O!  whither  mall  I  fly?  If  I  return  to  the  royal 
palace  of  my  anceftors,  my  father's  throne  is  feized  by  the 
murderer  of  my  brother.  What  can  I  there  expect,  but  that 
Jugurtha  mould  haften  to  imbrue,  in  my  blood,  thofe  hands 
which  are  now  reeking  with  my  brother's  ?  If  I  were  to  fly 
for  refuge,  or  for  affiftance,  to  any  other  court  ;  from  what 
prince  can  I  hope  for  protection,  if  the  Roman  commonwealth 
give  me  up  ?  From  my  own  family  or  friends  I  have  no  ex- 
pectations. My  royal  father  is  no  more.  He  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  violence,  and  out  of  hearing  of  the  complaints  of  his 
unhappy  fon.  Were  my  brother  alive,  our  mutual  fympathy 
would  be  fome  alleviation.  But  he  is  hurried  out  of  life,  in 
his  early  youth,  by  the  very  hand  which  mould  have  been 
the  laft  to  injure  any  of  the  royal  family  of  Numidia.  The 
bloody  Jugurtha  has  butchered  all  whom  he  fufpe£ted  to  be 
in  my  intereft.  Some  have  been  deftro);ed  by  the  lingering 
torment  of  the  crofs.  Others  have  been  given  a  prey  to  wild 
beafts  ;  and  their  anguifh  made  the  fport  of  men,  more  cruel 
than  wild  beafts.  If  there  be  any  yet  alive,  they  are  ihut 
up  in  dungeons  ;  there  to  drag  out  a  life,  more  intolerable 
than  death  itfelf. 

Look  down,  illuftrious  fenators  of  Rome !  from  that  height 
of  power,  to  which  you  are  raifed,  on  the  unexampled  diilref- 
fes  of  a  prince,  who  is,  by  the  cruelty  of  a  wicked  intruder, 
become  an  outcaft  from  all  mankind.  Let  not  the  crafty  in- 
finuations  of  him,  who  returns  murder  for  adoption,  prejudice 
your  judgement.  Do  not  liften  to  the  wretch,  who  has  but- 
chered the  fon  and  relations  of  a  king,  who  gave  him  power 
to  fit  on  the  fame  throne  with  his  own  children. — I  have  been 
informed  that  he  labours,  by  his  emiflaries,  to  prevent  your 
determining  any  thing  againft  him  in  his  abfence  ;  pretending 
that  I  magnify  my  diftrefs;  and  that  I  might,  for  him,  have 
ftaid  in  peace  in  my  own  kingdom.  But,  if  ever  the  time 
come,  when  the  due  vengeance  from  above  lhall  overtake  him, 
he  will  then  diflfemble  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  I  do. 
Then  he,  who,  now  hardened  in  wickednefs,  triumphs  over 
thofe,  whom  his  violence  has  laid  low,  will,  in  his  turn,  feel 
diftrefs  ;  and  fuffer  for  his  impious  ingratitude  to  my  father, 
and  his  blood-thirfty  cruelty  to  my  brother. 

O  murdered,  butchered  brother!  O  deareft  to  my  heart! — 
now  gone  for  ever  from  my  fight  ! — But,  why  mould  I  la- 
ment his  death  ?  He  is,  indeed,  deprived  of  theblelTed  light 
oj"  heaven,  of  life  and  kingdom,  at  once,  by  the  WJ  pc  ion 

who 


who  ought  to  have  been  the  firft,  to  hazard  his  own  life,  in 
defence  of  any  one  of  Micipfa's  family  :  but  as  things  now 
are,  my  brother  is  not  fo  much  deprived  of  thefe  comforts, 
as  delivered  from  terror,  from  flight,  from  exile,  and  the 
endlefs  train  of  miferies,  which  render  life  to  me  a  burden. 
He  lies  full  low,  gored  with  wounds,  and  fettering  in  his  own 
blood.  But  he  lies  in  peace.  He  feels  none  of  the  miferies 
which  rend  my  foul  with  agony  and  diffraction  ;  whilft  I  am 
fet  up  as  a  fpectacle,  to  all  mankind,  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs.  So  far  from  having  it  in  my  power  to  re- 
venge  his  death,  I  am  not  mailer  of  the  means  of  fecuring 
my  own  life.  So  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  defend 
my  kingdom  from  the  violence  of  the  ufurper,  I  am  obliged 
to  apply  for  foreign  protection  for  my  own  perfon. 

Fathers,  Senators  of  Rome,  the  arbiters  of  the  world  ! 
to  you  I  fly  for  refuge,  from  the  murderous  fury  of  Jugurtha. 
By  your  affections  for  your  children  ;  by  your  love  for  your 
country  ;  by  your  own  virtues  ;  by  the  majefty  of  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth  ;  by  all  that  is  facred,  and  all  that  is 
dear  to  you  !  deliver  a  wretched  prince,  from  undeferyed, 
unprovoked  injury;  and  fave  the  kingdom  of  Numidia, 
which  is  your  own  property,  from  being  the  prey  of  vio- 
lence, ufurpation,  and  cruelty. 

LESSON  XCVI.  ^ALEXANDER'S  FEAST, 
JqpWAS  at  the  royal  feaft,  for  Perfia  won, 
JL         By  Philip's  warlike  fon  : 
Aloft  in  aweful  ftate 
The  godlike  hero  fat 

On  his  imperial  throne  : 
His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around  ; 
Their  brows  with  rofes  and  with  myrtles  bound, 

So  fnould  defert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
The  lovely  Thais  by  his  fide 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  eaftern  bride,  ^ 
In  flow'r  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  ! 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deferves  the  fair. 

Timotheus  plac'd  on  high, 
Amid  the  tuneful  choir, 
With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre : 
The  trembling  notes  afcend  the  fky, 

And  heav'nly  joys  infpire. 

The 
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The  fong  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blifsful  feats  above ; 
(Such  is  the  pow'r  of  mighty  Xove  !) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  bely'd  the  god ; 
Sublime  on  radiant  fpheres  he  rode, 
When  he  to  fair  Olympia  prefs'd, 

And  ftamp'd  an  image  of  himfeif,  a  fovereign  of  the  vrorl 

The  lift'ning  crowd  admire  the  lofcy  found  ; 
A  prefent  deity,  they  ftiout  around  : 
A  prefent  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  : 

With  ravifli'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

AfTumes  the  god, 

Affetfs  to  nod, 
And  feems  to  lhake  the  fpheres. 

The  praife  of  Bacchus  then,  the  fweet  mufician  fang  : 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young  : 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 

Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums ; 

Flufli'd  with  a  purple  grace 

He  fhows  his  honeft  face  ; 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  ;  he  comes,  he  comes  ! 

Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  youn^, 

Drinking  joys  did  firft  ordain  : 

Bacchus'  blefiings  are  a  treafure, 

Drinking  is  the  foldier's  pleafure  : 

Rich  the  treafure, 

Sweet  the  pleafure ; 
Sweet  is  pleafure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  found  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and  thrice  he  flew  the  (la 
The  matter  faw  the  madnefs  rife  ; 

His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 

And  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defy'd, 

Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check' d  his  pride. 

He  chofe  a  mournful  mufe 

Soft  pity  to  infufe : 

He  fung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  fevere  a  fate, 

Fall'n,  fairn,  fall'n,  fall'n, 

Fall'n  from  h*  high  eftate, 

And  welt'ring  in  his  blood : 
Deferted  at  his  utmoft  need, 
By  thofe  his  former  bounty  fed, 

On 
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On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  clofe  his  eyes. 

With  downcaft  look  the  joylefs  victor  iat, 
Revolving  in  his  alter' d  foul 
The  various  turns  of  fate  below  ; 
And  now  and  then  a  figh  he  ftole  ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 
The  mighty  matter  fmil'd,  to  fee 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  found  to  move  ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  fweet  in  Lydian  meafures, 
Soon  he  footh'd  his  foul  to  pleafures : 
War  he  fung  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 

Never  ending,  ftill  beginning, 
Fighting  ftill,  and  ftill  deftroying  : 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  Oh,  think  it  worth  enjoying  ! 
Lovely  Thais  fits  befide  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee— 
The  many  rend  the  flues  with  loud  applaufe  ; 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  mufic  won  the  caufe. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care, 
And  figh'd  and  look'd,  figh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  figh'd  again. 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  opprefs'd, 
The  vanquifh'd  vi&or  funk  upon  her  breaft, 
Now  ftrike  the  golden  lyre  again  ; 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet,  a  louder  ftrain. 
Break  his  bands  of  fleep  afunder, 
And  roufe  him  like  a  ratt'ling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark  !  the  horrid  found 
Has  raifed  up  his  head ; 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead, 
And  amaz'd  he  ftares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries, 
See  the  furies  arife, 
See  the  fnakes  that  they  rear, 
How  they  hifs  in  their  hair, 
And  the  fparkles  that  flafh  from  their  eyes  ! 
Behold  a  ghaftly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 

Thefe 


Thefe  are  Grecian  ghofts,  that  in  battle  were  (lain, 
And  unbury'd  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  : 
Behold  how  they  tofs  their  torches  on  high, 

,    ,.How  they  point  to  the  Perfian  abodes, 
And  ghtt'nng  temples  of  their  hoftile  gods  ! 
a  j  ,    ,e  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
And  the  king  feiz'd  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  deftroy  ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  firM  another  Troy. 
Thus,  long  ago, 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learn'd  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute  ; 

Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  founding  lyre, 
Could  fwell  the  foul  to  rage,  or  kindle  foft  defire. 

At  laft  divine  Cascilia  came, 

Inventrefs  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  fweet  enthufiaft,  from  her  facred  llore, 

Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  folemn  founds, 
With  nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  : 

He  raisM  a  mortal  to  the  fkies ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

LESSON  XCVIi71[^7m's   Soliloquy  uPon 
receiving  the  Command  to  facrifice  his  Son  Isaac. 

IT  is  certain,  that  there  are  no  palTages  in  Pagan  hiftory 
which  arTeft  nature  ftronger  than  thofe  we  meet  with  in 
holy  writ  ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  facred  itory,  which  raifes 
our  wonder,  and,  on  the  firft  reading  of  it,  excites  all  the 
paffions,  equal  to  that  of  Abraham's  receiving  the  command 
to  lacnfice  his  only  fon  Ifaac.  It  is  fuch  a  trial  betwixt  faith 
and  nature,  as  in  ail  probability  none  but  the  father  of  be- 
lieyers  could  have  gone  through.  When  we  think  to  what  a 
height  of  paternal  fondnefs  the  foul  of  Abraham  mull  be  ran- 
ed,  by  having  a  child  by  his  wife,  when  nothing  but  the 
more  immediate  interpofition  of  divine  Providence  coald  have 
given  him  one  ;  it  is  amazing  to  conceive,  what,  in  his  foul,  be 
mult  feel,  when  he  received  the  peremptory  command  ot  God 
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to  ofFer  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering.  The  manner  of  giving 
the  command  is  as  affecting  to  him  as  a  father,  as  it  is  fublime 
in  the  commander,  and  moves  the  heart  to  tendernefs ;  at  the 
fame  time  it  mows  the  higheft  authority :  Take  now  thy  son> 
thine  only  son,  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into  the 
land  of  Moriah  ;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt-offering  upon 
one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of  The  holy  text 
adds  no  other  circumftance  than  an  immediate  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  command  he  had  received ;  however,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  human  nature,  the  powers  of  his  mind  mull 
be  fhaken,  and  there  muft  have  been  a  ftrong  combat  between 
faith  and  nature. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  has  written  an  admirable  meditation  on 
Abraham's  circumftance  at  this  crifis,  and,  in  a  foliloquy, 
has  made  him  difcourfe  with  himfelf,  in  all  the  ftruggling 
paflions  that  any  one  could  conceive  at  that  time  to  have  felt. 
As  this  piece  is  but  very  little  known,  I  recommend  it  as  a 
much  better  comment  on  this  part  of  facred  ftory  than  I  eveir 
met  with.  Sir  Henry  imagines  him,  after  receiving  fo  fur- 
prifing  a  command,  to  have  broken  out  into  fome  fuch  reflec- 
tions as  the  following. 

What !  could  this  poflibly  be  the  voice  of  God  which  I 
heard  ?  or  have  not  rather  fome  ftrange  impreffions  of  the 
night  deluded  my  fancy  ! — Yes,  thy  voice  it  was,  my  God, 
it  was  thy  voice.  How  can  thy  fervant  deny  it,  with  whom 
feven  times  before,  defcending  from  the  throne  of  glory,  thou 
haft  vouchfafed  to  commune  in  this  vale  of  tears  !  When  thou 
didft  firft  call  me  out  of  the  darknefs  of  my  father's  houfe  into 
thy  faving  light  ;  when  thou  didft  often  cherifh  and  encour* 
age  me  in  the  fteps  of  my  pilgrimage  ;  when  thou  didft  fur- 
nifh  me  with  plenty,  and  crown  me  with  victory  in  a  ftrange 
land  ;  when,  laftly,  thou  didft  even  overlade  my  feeble  age 
with  joy,  in  a  rightful  heir  of  my  own  body ;  was  I  forward, 
at  all  thefe  times,  to  acknowledge  thee  the  God  of  my  fup- 
port  and  comfort,  and  mail  I  now  queftion  thy  voice,  when 
thou  demandeft  but  a  part  of  thy  own  benefits  ?  No,  my  dear 
Ifaac,  although  the  heavens  know  how  much  I  love  thee,  yet 
if  thou  wert,  or  couldft  be,  millions  of  times  more  precious  iu 
the  eyes  of  thy  trembling  father,  I  would  fummon  together 
all  the  ftrength  of  my  aged  limbs,  to  render  thee  unto  that 
gracious  God  from  whom  I  had  thee.  Alas  !  poor  boy,  how 
Tweedy  thou  flumbereft,  and  in  thy  bed  doft  little  think  what 
change  is  towards  thee  !  but  I  muft  difturb  thy  reft  : — Ifaac, 
arife,  and  call  up  my  fervants  ;  bid  them  prepare  for  a  jour- 
ney which  we  are  to  make  into  the  mount  Moriah,  and  let 
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fome  wood  be  carried  for  the  burning  of  a  facnfice  :  mean- 
while, I  will  walk  out  a  little  by  myfelf,  to  contemplate  the 
declining  ftars,  and  the  approach  of  the  morning.  O  ye  or- 
naments of  the  fky,  who,  when  all  the  world  is  filent,  obey 
your  Maker  in  the  determinate  order  of  your  motions  !  can 
man  behold  his  own  duty  in  a  fairer  volume  ?  why  then 
ftand  I  gazing  here,  and  do  not  rather  go  myfelf  to  haiten 

my  fervants,  that  I  may  execute  his  will  ?  But  ftay— his 

will1  why!  is  his  will  contrary  to  the  example  oi  his  jul- 
tice  '  did  he  not  heavily  punifli  Cain,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Srft  world,  for  killing  but  a  brother  ?  and  can  I  flay  my 
child,  and  imbrue  my  hands  in  my  own  bowels  without  ot- 
fence  of  his  immortal  Majefty  ?  Yes,  why  not  ?  The  ad  of 
Cain  was  the  ad  of  his  own  finful  malice,  but  I  have  receiv- 
ed an  immediate  command  from  God  himfelf.  A  command 
—is  his  command  againft:  his  law  ?  (hall  the  Fountain  of  all 
truth  be  ferved  with  contradidions  ?  Did  not  the  lame  God, 
ftraight  after  the  univerfal  deluge,  (as  our  fathers  have  told 
us,)  denounce  this  judgement,  that  whofo  theddtib  mans  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  !  how  then  can  I  herein  obey  my 
God,  but  I  muft  withal  difobey  him  ?         '.    ,'  . 

O  my  weak  foul !  what  poor  arguments  doft  thou  iearch 
to  cover  thine  own  rebellious  afTedions  !  Is  there  any  war- 
rant  higher  than  his  will,  or  any  better  interpreter  of  his 
will  than  himfelf?  but  is  it  murder  to  reilore  a  loan  to  the 

fovereign  Owner  at  his  command  i  But  then  again,  how 

mall  the  blefiing  that  my  £W  God  hath  determined  upon 
mv  feed,  and  even  upon  this  very  child,  be  accomplimed,  it 
I  deftroy  the  root  ?  O  Lord,  was  not  thy  divine  gocuncfs 
pleafed,  in  the  depth  of  thy  mercy,  to  accept  my  belief  for 
riehteoufnefs,  and  (hall  I  now  fruiltate  thy  promifes  With  my 
obedience  ?— But  what !  am  I  fallen  into  a  new  reludance  » 
have  I  before  contefted  with  thy  juftice,  and  (hall  I  now  dif- 
pute  thy  power  >  didft  thou  create  the  light  before  the  fun, 
and  mall  I  bind  thee  to  the  paffions  of  a  natural  agent  i  d.d  t 
thou  not  make  this  All  of  Nothing,  even  by  thy  word,  which 
is  thy  wifdom,  and  foment  all  that  thou  hall  made  by  thy 
Spirit,  which  is  thy  love,  and  mail  I  doubt  thou  canft  raife 
innumerable  nations  out  of  the  aflies  of  my  poor  Haac  ?  nay 
did  not  I  even  at  firft  receive  him,  in  a  manner,  from  a  dead 
womb  ?  and  art  thou  not  ftill  the  fame  almighty  and  ever- 
laftuvr  God,  merciful  Father,  full  pfteudernefa  andcompal. 

fion,  °that  well  knowea  whereof  we  are  made?  Pardon 

my  difcourfes,  and  forget  my  delays.  1  am  now  going  to 
perform  thy  good  pleafure.    And  yet  there  is  remaining  one 
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humble  fuit,  which  refufe  not,  O  my  God,  though  it  pro- 
ceed from  the  weaknefs  of  thine  unworthy  creature.  Take 
my  child,  and  all  that  is  mine  ;  I  have  refigned  him,  with 
my  whole  heart,  unto  thy  will ;  he  is  already  thine,  and 
mine  no  longer  ;  and  I  glory  that  he  mail  die  upon  thy  holy 
altar  ;  but  yet  I  fear  withal,  that  thefe  my  making  hands, 
and  fainting  limbs,  will  be  feized  with  horror  ;  be  not  there- 
fore, dear  Lord,  difpleafed,  if  I  ufe  my  fervants  in  the  exe- 
cution. How  now,  my  foul !  doft  thou  fhrink  in  the 

laft  act  of  thy  loyalty  !  can  I  yet  walk  up  and  down  about 
vile  and  ordinary  functions,  and  when  my  God  is  to  be  ferv- 
ed,  do  my  joints  and  members  fail  me  !  have  I  humbled  my 
defires  to  his  will,  and  mail  I  deny  him  the  choice  of  his  own 
inftrument  ?  or  if  his  indulgent  mercy  would  permit,  mall  I 
fuffer  another  to  anticipate  the  cheerfulnefs  of  my  obedience  ? 
O  thou  great  God  of  life  and  death  !  who  mightefl  have 
made  me  an  infenfible  plant,  a  dead  ftone>  or  a  poifonous 
ferpent,  and  yet,  even  in  them  likewife,  I  mould  have  con- 
duced to  the  variety  of  thy  glorious  wifdom  :  but  thou  hall 
vouchfafed  to  endue  us  with  the  form  of  man,  and  to  breathe 
into  our  firft  parents  that  fpark  of  thy  divine  light  which  we 
call  reafori)  to  comprehend  and  acknowledge  thy  high  and 
indifputable  fovereignty  over  all  nature  ;  thou  then,  eternal 
Maker  and  Mover,  whofe  will  is  the  firft  of  caufes,  and 
whofe  glory  is  the  laft  of  ends,  direct  my  feet  to  the  place 
which  thou  haft  appointed  :  ftrengthen  thefe  poor  hands  to 
accomplifh  thy  pleafure,  and  let  heaven  and  earth  obey 
thee. 

Hymn  on  the  Same. 

SAINTS,  at  your  Father's  heav'nly  word, 
Give  up  your  comforts  to  >he  Lord ; 
He  fnall  reftore  what  you  refign, 
Or  grant  you  bleffings  more  divine. 

Abra'm,  with  obedient  hand, 
Led  forth  his  fon  at  God's  command ; 
The  wood,  the  fire,  the  knife,  he  took, 
His  arm  prcpar'd  the  dreadful  ftroke. 
Abretvh  forbear^  the  angel  cry'd, 
Thy  faith  is  known,  thy.  love  is  try'd, 
Thy  fon  /hall  live,  and  in  thy  feed 
Shall  the  whole  earth  he  blefs9d  indeed* 
Juft  in  the  laft  diftreffing  hour, 
The  Lord  difplays  deliv'ring  pow'r ; 
The  mount  of  danger  is  the  place 
Where  we  mall  fee  furprifing  grace. 
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LESSON  XCVXII.  Beautiful  Episode  of  Lavinia^ 

****** 

SOON  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  fky, 
And,  unperceiv'd,  unfolds  the  fpreading  day, 
Before  the  rip'ned  fields  the  reapers  Hand, . 
In  fair  array  :  each  by  the  iafs  he  loves, 
To  bear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 
By  namelefs  gentle  offices  her  toil. 
At  once  they  ftoop,  and  fwell  the  lufty  (heaves ; 
While  through  their  cheerful  band,  the  rural  talk, 
The  rural  fcandal,  and  the  rural  jeft, 
Fly  harmlefs,  to  deceive  the  tedious  time, 
And  Ileal  unfelt  the  fultry  hours  away. 
Behind  the  matter  walks,  builds  up  the  mocks  ; 
And,  confcious,  glancing  oft  on  every  fide 
His  fated  eye,  feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 
The  gleaners  fpread  around,  and  here  and  there, 
Spike  after  fpike,  their  fcanty  harvelt  pick. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  hufbandmen  !  but  fling 
From  the  full  Iheaf,  with  charitable  Health, 
The  lib'ral  handful.    Think,  oh  grateful  think  ! 
How  good  the  God  of  harveit  is  to  you  ; 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields ; 
While  thefe  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 
Wide  hover  round  you,  like  the  fowls  of  heav'n, 
And  afk  their  humble  dole.    The  various  turns 
Of  fortune  ponder  ;  that  your  fons  may  want 
What  now,  with  hard  reluctance,  faint,  ye  giv; 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends  ; 
And  fortune  fmil'd,  deceitful,  on  her  birth  : 
For,  in  her  helplefs  years,  depriv'd  of  all, 
Of  ev'ry  ftay,  fave  innocence  and  Heav'n, 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage,  far  retir'd 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
By  folitude  and  deep  furrounding  (hades, 
But  more  by  bafhful  modefty,  conceal'd. 
Together,  thus,  they  fhunn'd  the  cruel  fcorn, 
Which  virtue,  funk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  pallion,  and  low-minded  pride  : 
Almoil  on  nature's  common  bounty  fed  : 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  fung  them  to  repofe, 
Cbutent,  and  carelefa  Gf  to-morrow's  fare. 

Hct 
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Her  form  was  frcfher  than  the  mornmg  rcie, 
When  the  dew  wets  it's  leaves  ;  unftain'd  and  pure, 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  (how. 
The  modeft  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  dejetf  ed,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flow'rs  : 
Or,  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told, 
Of  what  her  faithlefs  fortune  promis'd  once, 
ThrilTd  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  ev'ning,  fhone  in  tears.    A  native  grace 
Sat  fair  proportion' d  on  her  polim'd  limbs, 
Veii'd  in  a  fimple  robe,  their  beft  attire, 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  drefs :  for  lovelinefs 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament ; 
But  is,  when  unadorn'd9  adorn'd  the  moft 

As  in  the  hollow  breaft  of  Appenine, 
Beneath  the  fhelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rifes,  far  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  it's  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild  :• 
So  flourifti'd,  blooming,  and  unfeen  by  all, 
The  fweet  Lavinia  ;  till,  at  length,  compelPd 
By  ftrong  neceffity's  fuprcme  command, 
With  fmiling  patience  in  her  looks,  fhe  went 
To  glean  Palemon's  fields.— The  pride  of  fwains 
Palemon  was  ;  the  gen'rous  and  the  rich  ; 
Who  led  the  rural  life,  in  all  it's  joy 
And  elegance,  fuch  as  Arcadian  iong 
Tranfmits  from  ancient  uncorrupted  times, 
When  tyrant  cuftom  had  not  (hackled  man* 
But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode. 
He,  then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  fcenes 
Amufmg,  chanc'd  befide  his  reaper-train 
To  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  hi?  eye, 
Unconfcious  of  her  pow'r,  and  turning  quick 
With  unaffected  blulhes  from  his  gaze  : 
He  faw  her  charming ;  but  he  few  not  half 
The  charms  her  down-caft  modefty  conceaPd. 
That  very  moment  love  and  chafte  defire 
Sprung  in  his  bofom.  to  hirnfelf  unknown  ; 
For  (till  the  world  prevaiPd*  and  it's  dread  laugh-, 
(Which  fcarce  the  firm  philofopher  can  fcorn) 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field : 
And  thus,  in  fecret  to  his  foul  he  figh'd. 

*  What  pity  !  that  fo  delicate  a  form; 
c  By  beauty  kindled  5  where  enhVning  fenfe, 

I  <  And 
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And  mere  than  vulgar  goodnefs,  feem  to  dwelh 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  feme  indecent  clown!  fhe  looks,  methinks, 
Of  old  Acafto's  line  ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  life,  ^ 
Fr  om  whom  my  libVal  fortune  took  it's  rife ; 
Now  to  the  duft  gone  down  :  his  houfes,  lands, 
And  once  fair  fpreading  family  duTolvM. 
6  3T!s  faid,  that,  in  fome  lone  obfeure  retreat, 

*  Urg9d  by  remembrance  fad,  and  decent  pride, 

«  Far" from  thofe  fcenes  which  knew  their  better  days, 

*  His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live ; 

c  Whom  yet  my  fruitlefs  fearch  could  never  find. 

*  Romantic  witti !  would  this  the  daughter  were  i 9 

When,  ftrici  inquiring,  from  herfeif,  he  found 
She  was  the  fame,  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
Of  bountiful  Acafto  ;  who  can  fpeak 
The  mingled  paflions,  that  furpris'd  his  heart, 
And,  through  his  nerves,  in  (hiv'ring  tranfport  ran? 
The::  blaz'd  his  fmother'd  flame,  avow'd,  and  bold; 
And,  as  he  view'd  her,  ardent,  o'er,  and  o'er* 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  wept  at  once. 
Confus'd  and  frighten'd  at  his  fudden  tears, 
Her  rifmg  beauties  flufn'd  a  higher  bloom  ; 
And  thus  Palemon,  paffionate  and  juft, 
Pour'd  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  foul. 

c  And  art  thou,  then,  Acafto's  dear  remains  ? 
g  She,  whom  my  rcftlefs  gratitude  has  fought 

<  So  long  in  vain  ?— O  yes  !  the  very  fame  ; 

<  The  foften'd  image  of  my  noble  friend  : 
«  Alive,  his  ev'ry  feature,  ev'ry  look, 

<  More  elegantly  touch'd.    Sweeter  than  lpnng  I 

*  Thou  fole  furviving  bloflbm  from  the  root 

<  That  nourilVd  up  my  fortune  I  fay,  ah!  where, 

*  in  what  iequefter'd  defert,  haft  thou  drawn 

*  The  kindeft  afpetf  of  delighted  heav'n  I 

*  Into  fuch  beauty  fpread,  and  blown  fc  fair, 

*  Though  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crufliing  raia, 

<  Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years, 
c  Oh !  let  me,  now,  into  a  richer  foil, 

f  Tranfplant  thee  fafe,  where  vernal  funs  and  fnow 
«  Diffiife  their  warmeft,  largeft  influence  ; 
And,  of  my  garden,  be  the  pride  and  joy  I 

<  111  it  befits  thee,  oh  !  it  ill  befits 

*  Acafto's  daughter -r  his;  whofe  open  ftorcs, 
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«  Though  vaft,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart i 

*  The  father  of  a  country  ;  thus  to  pick 
6  The  very  refufe  of  those  harveft  fields, 

*  Which  from  his  bounteous  friendfmp  I  enjoy. 

«  Then,  throw  that  fnameful  pittance  from  thy  BM*  * 
«  But  ill  apply'd  to  fuch  a  rugged  talk  : 

*  The  fields,  the  matter,  all,  my  fair,  aretmne; 

*  If,  to  the  various  bleffings  which  thy  houfe 

«  Has  on  me  lavifn'd,  thou  wilt  add  that  bhis, 

*  That  deareft  blifs,  the  power  of  bleffing  thee  . 
Here  ceas'd  the  youth:  yet,  ftill,  his  fpeakiag  eye 

Exprefs'd  the  facred  triumph  of  his  foul : 
With  confcious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy,  divinely  rais'd. 
Nor  waited  he  reply.    Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodnefs  irrefiftible,  and  all 
Id  fweet  diforder  loft,  me  biuhYd  confent, 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 
While,  pierc'd  with  anxious  thought,  fie  pm  d  away 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fate.  , 
Amaz'd,  and  fcarce  believing  what  the  heard, 
joy  feiz'd  her  withered  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  fetting  life  (hone  on  her  ev'ning  hours  ; 
Not  left  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair ; 
Who  flourim'd  long  in  tender  blifs,  and  rear  u 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themfelves. 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  rouac. 

LESSON  XCIX.    SATAN's  Speech  to  DEATH. 

WHENCE,  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  fhape  ! 
That  dar'fi,  though  grim  and  terrible,  aavance 
Thv  mifcreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?   Through  them  L  mean  to  pafs. 
That  be  atfur'd,  without  leave  afk'd  of  thee.^ 
Retire  j  or  ta(>e  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proo^ 
Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  fpints  ot  heay  n. 
To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath,  reply'd  : 
Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he,  ? 
Who  firft  broke  peace  in  heav'n,  and  faith,  tiU  taen 
Unbroken ;  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  htm  the  third  part  of  heav'n's  fons, 
Conjur'd  againfl  the  Higheft,  for  which  both  thou 
And  they,  outcaft  from  God,  are  here  condemn  a, 
To  wafte  eternal  days  in  wo  and  pain  i 
And  reckon'ft  thou  thyfclf  with  fpirits  of  heav  n, 
HelUoom'd,  and  breath'fl  defiance  here,  and  fcorn 
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wftere  i  reign  king;  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 
F^tSvRd  ,0rd/  Back  t0  th?  PnniftmeiT 
K  w.uartipoffca^  Ipurfiie*  ' 

^r/n    V10^  ?>-  With  0ne  ftroke  of  this  dart, 
—  ange  horror  ferze  thee,  and  pang  unfelt  before. 

AEFASTH?i>?   7"*  Speech  OF  SIN  to  SATAN. 

I  1  zk     •/it  1  wha£  mtends  thy  ^and,  fhe  cry'd, 

Of  Agamft  thy  only  fon  ?    What  fary,  O  fen/ 

Pofieffes  thee,  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 

Agamft  thy  father's  head  ?  and  know'ft  for  whom  : 

a  or -  him  who  fits  above,  and  laughs  the  while 

m  thee,  ordain'd  his  drudge,  to  execute 

Haate  er  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  juftice*  bids  : 

«is  wrath,  which  one  day  will  deftroy  you  both. 

She  fpake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellifh  pert 

forbore  ;  then  thefe  to  her  Satan  return'd  : 

-oitrange  thy  outrcy,  and  thy  words  fo  ftran^e, 

Ihou  mterpofeft,  that  my  fudden  hand 

Prevented,  fpares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 

H  hat  it  intends  ;  till  grft  I  know  of  thee, 

Wiiat  thing  thou  ait,  thus  double  form'd  ;  and  why, 

In  this  infernal  vale  firft  met,  thou  call'ft 

Me  father,  and  that  phantafm  calPft  my  fon: 

I  know  thee  not ;  nor  ever  raw,  till  now, 

Sight  more  deteftable  than  him  and  thee* 

WESSON  CL    ^""SpeechVsATAN  in  his  infirm  ' 

P 9  Palace  of  Pandemonium. 

OWRS  and  dominions,  deities  of  heav'n! 
For,  fince  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  epprefs'd  and  falTn, 
1  give  not  heav'n  for  loft.    From  this  defcent 
Celeftial  virtues  rifing,  will  appear 
More  glorious,  and  more  dread,  than  from  no  fall, 
And  truft  themfelves  to  fear  no  fecond  fate. 
Me  diough  juft  right,  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  heat 
AJid  nrft  create  your  leader  ;  next  free  choice  ; 
With  what  befides,  in  council,  or  in  fight, 
Hath  been  atchiev'd  of  merit  5  yet  thislofs 
Thus  far,  at  leaft,  recover'd,  hath  much  more 
Eftablifli'd  in  a  fafe,  unenvv'd  throne, 
Yielded  with  full  confent.    The  happier  ftate 
In  heav'n,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior  :  but  who  here 
Will  envy,  whom  the  higheft  place  expofes 
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Fcremoft  to  Hand  againft  the  Thund'rer's  airn, 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greateft  (hare 
Of  endJefs  pain  i    Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  ftrive,  no  ftrife  can  grow  up  there 
From  faction  ;  for  none  Aire  wij]  claim  in  hell 
Precedence  ;  none  whofe  portion  is  fo  fmail 
Of  prefent  pain,  that,  with  ambitious  mind, 
W  ill  covet  more.    With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 
More  than  can  be  in  heav'n,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our juft  inheritance  of  old, 
Surer  to  profper  than  prolperity 
Could  have  affur'd  us  ;  and  by  what  beft  way, 
Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debate  :  who  can  advife,  may  fpeak, 

LESSON  Cir.  MOLOCfFs  Speech  to  SATAN, 
Y  fentence  is  for  open  war.    Of  wiles 
More  inexpert,  I  boaft  not,    Them  let  fchofe 
Contrive  who  need  ;  unworthy  of  our  might ; 
For  while  they  fit  contriving,  fiiail  the  reft, 
Millions,  now  under  arms,  who  longing  wait 
The  fignal  to  afcend,  fit  lingering  here, 
HeavVs  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling-place 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  fhame, 
The  prifon  of  his  tyranny,  who  reigns 
By  our  delay  ?  —  No  —  let  us  rather  choofe, 
Arm'd  with  hell*  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  HeavVs  high  tow'rs  to  force  refiftlefs  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Againft  the  torturer.    When  to  meet  the  noife 
Of  his  terrific  engine,  he  (hall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning,  fee 
Black  fire,  and  horror,  mot  with  equal  rage 
Amongft  his  angels  ;  and  his  throne  itfelf 
Mixt  with  Tartarean  fulphur  and  ftrange  fire, 
His  own  invented  torments.    But  perhaps 
The  way  feems  difficult,  and  fteep,  to  fcale 
With  adverfe.wing  againft  a  higher  foe.  - — 
Let  fuch  bethink  them,  if  thefleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  ftill, 
That,  in  our  proper  motion,  we  afcend 
Up  to  our  native  feat.    Defcent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverfe.    Who  but  felt  of  late, 
When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear, 
Intuiting,  and  purfu'd  us  through  the  deep ; 
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With  what  compulfion,  and  laborious  flight 
We  funk  thus  low  ?  —  Th'  afcent  is  eafy  then.  — 

Th*  event  is  fear'd.  Should  we  again  provoke 

Our  enemy,  fome  worfe  way  he  may  find 
To  our  definition  :  if  there  be  in  hell 
Fear  to  be  worfe  deftroy'd.  —  What  can  be  worfe 
Than  to  dwell  here,  driv'n  out  from  blifs,  condemn*  d 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  wo, 
Where  pain  of  unextinguifhable  fire 
Mud  exercife  us  without  hope  of  end, 
The  vaffals  of  his  anger,  when  the  fcourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  tort'ring  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance? — More  deftroy'd  than  thus 
We  muft  be  quite  abolifn'd,  and  expire. 
What  fear  we  then  ? — What  doubt  we  to  incense 
His  utmofl:  ire ;  which,  to  the  height  enrag'd, 
Will  cither  quite  confume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  efTential ;  (happier  far, 
Than  miferabie  to  have  eternal  being) 
Or  if  our  fubftance  be  indeed  divine, 
And  cannot  ceafe  to  be,  we  are,  at  worft, 
On  this  fide  nothing.    And  by  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  fufficient  to  difturb  his  Heav'n, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Though  inaccefTibie,  his  fatal  throne  ; 
Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge. 

LESSON  CIII.    BELIAL's  Speech  ia  answer 

TO   THE  FOREGOING. 

1 Should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers  ! 
As  not  behind  in  hate  ;  if  what  was  urg'd 
Main  reafon  to  perfuade  immediate  war, 
Did  not  difluade  me  mod,  and  feem  tc  caft 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  fuccefs  ; 
When  he,  who  mod  excels  in  feats  of  arms, 
In  what  he  counfels,  and  in  what  excels 
Miftruftful ;  grounds  his  courage  on  defpair, 
And  utter  diffolution  as  the  fcope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  fome  dire  revenge. 
But  what  revenge  ? — The  towVs  of  Heav'n  arc  Bird 
With  armeS  watch,  that  render  all  accefs 
Impregnable.    Oft  on  the  bord  ring  deep 
Encamp  their  legions  ;  or  with  flight  obicure, 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realms  of  night, 
Scorning  furprife — Or  could  we  break  our  way 
Bi  force,  and  at  our  heels  nil  hell  fnould  rile, 
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With  blacked  infurreaion,  to  confound 

HeavVs  pureft  light:  yet  our  great  enemy, 

Ail  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted ;  and  th>  ethereal  mould, 

Incapable  of  ftain,  would  foon  expel 

Her  mifchief,  and  purge  off  the  bafer  fire. 

Victorious.    Thus  repuls'd,  our  final  hope 

Is  flat  defpair.    We  muft  exafperace 

Our  conqueror  to  let  loofe  his  boundlefs  rage, 

And  that  muft  end  us ;  that  muft  be  our  cure* 

To  be  no  more—  Sad  cure  1— For  who  would  lofe, 

Tho'  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 

Thefe  thoughts,  that  wander  through  eternity*— 

To  perifii  utterly  ;  for  ever  loft 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

Devoid  oi  fenfe  and  motion  ?— But  will  He, 

So  wife,  let  loofe  at  once  his  utmoft  ire, 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unawares, 

To  give  his  enemies  their  wifli,  and  end 

Thein  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  faves 

To  punifh  endlefs  ?— '  Wherefore  ceafe  we  then  f 

Say  they,  who  counfel  war;  *  we  are  decreed, 

«  Referv'd,  and  deftinM  to  eternal  wo. 

•  Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  fuffer  more  . 

•  What  can  we  fuffer  worfe  V    Is  this  then  word, 
Thus  fitting,  thus  confulting,  thus  in  arms  . 
What,  when  we  fled  amain,  purfu'd,  and  (truck 
By  HeavVs  afflidtfng  thunder,  and  befought 
The  deep  to  (belter  us ;  this  place  then  feem  d 

A  refuge  from  thofe  wounds ;  or  when  we  lay 
Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake  ?    That  fure  was  worfe. 
What  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  thefe  grim  fires, 
Awak'd,  fliould  blow  them  into  fevenfold  rage, 
And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?    Or  from  above 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again  _ 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  !    What  if  all 
Her  ftores  were  open'd,  and  this  firmament 
Of  hell  fliould  fpout  her  catarafts  of  fire, 
Impendent  horrors,  threading  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads  ;  while  we,  perhaps, 
Defigning,  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 
Caught  in 'a  fiery  tempeft,  {hall  be  hurl'd, 
Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  fport  and  prey 
Of  wrecking  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  funk 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean  wrapt  in  chains, 
There  to  converfe  with  everlafting  groans, 

I  *  ^Unrcfpsted, 
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Unrefptted,  unpitied,  unreiiev'd, 

Ages  of  hopelefs  end  ?— This  would  be  worfe.— 

W ar,  therefore,  open  or  conceal'd,  alike 

My  voice  difluades.  

*  Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile  !    The  race  of  Heav'n 
'  Thus  trampled,  thus  expelPd,  to  fuffer  here 

Chains  and  thefe  torments  !' — Better  thefe  than  worfe, 
By  my  advice.— To  fuffer,  as  to  do, 
Our  ftrength  is  equal ;  nor  the  law  unjuft, 
That  fo  ordains.    This  was  at  firft  refolv'd, 
If  we  were  wife,  againft  fo  great  a  foe 
Contending,  and  fo  doubtful  what  might  fall. 
I  laugh,  when  thofe,  who  at  the  fpear  are  bold, 
And  vent'rous,  if  that  fail  them,  fhrink  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  muft  follow  ;  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 
The  fentence  of  their  conqueror.    This  is  now 
Our  doom  ;  which,  if  with  courage  we  can  bear, 
Our  foe  fupreme,  in  time,  may  much  remit 
His  anger,  and,  perhaps,  thus  far  remov'd, 
Not  mind  us,  not  offending,  fatisfied 
With  what  is  punifli'd  ;  whence  thefe  raging  firea 
Will  flacken,  if  his  breath  ftir  not  their  flames. 
Our  purer  effence  then  will  overcome 
Their  noxious  vapour,  or  inur'd,  not  feel  ; 
Or  chang'd,  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conform'^ 
In  temper,  and  in  nature,  will  receive, 
Familiar,  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain, 
This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darknefs,  light. 
Befides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flow 
Of  future  days  may  bring  ;  what  chance,  what  ohangc, 
Worth  waiting.    Since  our  prefent  lot  appears, 
For  happy,  diimal  ;  yet,  for  ill,  not  wort}, 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourfelves  more  wo. 

LESSON   CIV.    A   MORNING  HYMN. 

THESE  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good  ! 
Almighty  !  thine  this  univerfal  (ramie, 
Thus  wond'rous  fair  !  thyfelf  how  wend'rous  then  ! 
Unfpeakable  !  who  fitt'ft  above  thefe  heav'ns, 
To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  feen 
In  thefe  thy  lowed  works  ;  yet  thefe  declare 
Thy  goodnefs  beyond  thought,  and  po'v'r  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  beft  can  tell,  ye  fons  of  light, 
Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  fongs 
And  choral  fymphonies,  day  without  night, 
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Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  heaVkr, 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  firft,  him  laft,  him  midft,  and  without  end* 
Faireft  of  ftars,  laft  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'ft  the  finiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circtet,  praife  him  in  thy  fphere, 
While  day  arifes,  that  fweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  fun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  fou!s 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  found  his  praife 
In  thy  eternal  courfe,  both  when  thou  climb'ft, 
And  when  high  noon  haft  gained,  and  when  thou  falWh 
Moon,  that  now  meet'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fly'ft 
With  the  fix'd  ftars,  fiVd  in  their  orb  that  flies; 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires,  that  move 
In  myftic  dance,  not  without  fong,  refound 
His  praife,  who  out  of  darknefs  call'd  up  light* 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldeft  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix, 
And  nourifh  all  things  ;  let  your  ceafelefs  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  ftill  new  praife. 
Ye  mifts  and  exhalations,  that  now  rife 
From  hill  or  (teaming  lake,  dufky  or  grey, 
Till  the  fun  paint  your  fleecy  fkirts  with  golds 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rife, 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th*  uncolour'd  Iky, 
Or  wet  the  thirfty  earth  with  falling  ftiow'rs, 
Rifing  or  falling,  ftill  advance  his  praife. 
His  praife,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 
Breathe  foft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  ev'ry  plant,  in  fign  of  worftiip  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  his  praife. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  fouls  ;  ye  birds, 
That  tinging  up  to  heaven's  gate  afcend, 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes,  his  praife. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  ftately  tread,  or  lowly  creep;  - 
Witnefs  if  I  be  filent,  morn  or  ev'n, 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  frefti  fliad£, 
Made  vocal  by  my  fong,  and  taught  his  praife. 
Hail,  univerfal  Lord !  be  bounteous  ftill 
To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gather'd  ought  of  evil,  or  conceaPd, 
Difperfe  it,  as  now  light  difpels  the  dark. 
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LESSON  CV.    SATAN's  SOLILOQUY. 

OThou  that,  with  furpaffing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'ft  from  thy  fole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whofe  fight  all  the  ftars 
Hide  their  diminifh'd  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  fun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  ftatc 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  fphere  ; 
Till  pride,  and  worfe  ambition,  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  heav'n,  againft  heavVs  matchlefs  King. 
Ah  wherefore  ?  he  deferv'd  no  fuch  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was, 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none  ;  nor  was  his  fervice  hard. 

What  could  be  lefs,  than  to  afford  him  praifc, 

The  eafieft  recompence,  and  pay  him  thanks, 

How  due  !  yet  all  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me, 

And  wrought  but  malice  ;  lifted  up  fo  high, 

I  difdain'd  fubjeclion,  and  thought  one  ftep  big] 

Would  fet  me  higheft,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immenfe  of  endlefs  gratitude, 

So  burdenfome,  ftill  paying,  £1  ill  to  owe; 

Forgetful  what  from  him  i  ftill  receiv'd  ; 

And  underftood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  ftill  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  difcharg'd  :  what  burden  then  ? 

O  had  his  pow'rful  deftiny  ordain'd 

Me  fome  inferior  angel,  I  had  ftood 

Then  happy  :  no  unbounded  hope  had  rais'd 

Ambition.    Yet  why  not  ?  fome  other  pow'r 

As  great  might  have  afpir'd,  and  me,  though  mean, 

Drawn  to  his  part;  but  other  pow'rs  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  ftand  unfliaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 

Had'ft  thou  the  fame  free  will  and  pow'r  to  ftand  J 

Thou  had'ft.   Whom  haft  thou  then,  or  what  t'acc  ufc 

But  HeavVs  free  love,  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 

Be  then  his  love  accurs'd,  fmce  love  or  hate, 

To  me  alike  it  deals  eternal  wo. 

Nay  curs'd  be  thou ;  fmce  againft  his,  thy  will 

Chofe  freely  what  it  now  fo  juftly  rues. 

Me  miferable!  which  way  (hall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  defpair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myfelf  am  hell ; 

And, 
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And,  in  the  lowed  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threat'ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  fufrer  feems  a  heav  n* 
O  then  at  laft  relent :  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  f 
None  left  but  by  fubmiffion  ;  and  that  word 
Difctain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  ofihame 
Among  the  fpirits  beneath,  whom  I  fedue'd 
With  other  promifes,  and  other  vaunts, 
Than  to  fubmit,  boafting  I  could  fubdue 
TV  Omnipotent.    Ah  me  !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boaft  fo  vain, 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell  * 
With  diadem,  and  fceptre  high  advanc  d,- 
The  lower  ftill  I  fall,  only  fupreme 
In  mifery  :  fuch  joy  ambition  finds.  % 
But  fay  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain, 
By  aft  of  grace,  my  former  ftate  ;  how  foon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  foon  unfay 
What  feign'd  fubmiffion  fwore  !  eafe  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void, 
For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  fo  deep  : 
Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worfe  relapfe, 
And  heavier  fall :  fo  fhould  I  purchafe  dear 
Short  intermiflion,  bought  with  double  fmart. 
This  knows  my  puriifher  :  therefore  as  tar 
From  granting  He,  as  I  from  begging  peace  t 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  initead 
Of  us  outcaft,  exil'd,  his  new  delight, 
Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 
So  farewel  hope,  and,  with  hope,  farewel  fear, 
Farewel  remorfe  :  all  good  to  me  is  loft  ; 
Evil  be  thou  my  good  :  by  thee  at  leaft 
Divided  empire  with  HeavVs  King  I  hold ; 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps,  will  reign; 
As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  (hall  know, 

LESSON  CVI.    Speeches. in  ths  Roman  Senate 
Cato. 

FATHERS  !  we  once  again  are  met  in  council. 
Csfar's  approach  has  fummon'd  us  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  relates. 
How  fhall  we  treat  this  bold  afpiring  man  . 
Succefs  {till  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes. 

I  5  rnana»a 
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Pharfalia  gave  him  Rome.    Egypt  has  fince 
Keceiv'd  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Csfar's. 
Why  fhould  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow, 
And  ScipiVs  death  ?    Numidia's  burning  fands 
btill  fmoke  with  blood.    'Tis  time  we  fhould  decree 
*/hat  courfe  to  take.    Our  foe  advances  on  us, 
And  envies  us  ev'n  Lybia's  fultry  deferts. 
gathers, pronounce  your  thoughts.    Are  they  ftlil  fix', 
i  o  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  laft  ? 
Or,  are  your  hearts  fubdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought, 
By  time  and  ill  fuccefs,  to  a  fubmiffion  ?— 
Sempronius,  fpeak. 

Sempronius. 
My  voice  is  ftill  for  war. 
Gods !  can  a  Roman  fenate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choofe,  flav'ry  or  death  ? 
No — let  us  rife  at  once  3  gird  on  our  fwords ; 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 
Attack  the  foe  ;  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legions  ;  and  charge  home  upon  hirn. 
Perhaps,  fome  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  reft, 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bondage. 
Rife,  fathers,  rife  !  'Tis  Rome  demands  your  help  ; 
Rife,  and  revenge  her  flaughter'd  citizens, 
Or  fhare  their  fate  !  The  corpfe  of  half  her  fenats 
Manure  the  fields  of  ThefTaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates, 
If  we  fhould  facrifice  our  lives  to  honour, 
Or  wear  them  out  in  fervitude  and  chains, 
Roufe  up,  for  fliame  !  Our  brothers  of  Pharfalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud— to  battle  ! 
Great  Pompey's  fliade  complains  that  we  are  flow; 
And  Scipio's  ghoft  walks  unreveng'd  amongft  us. 

C  A  T  O. 

Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Tranfport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  rcafcc. 
True  fortitude  is  feen  in  great  exploits, 
That  juftice  warrants,  and  that  wifdom  guides  : 
All  elfe,  is  tow'ring  frenzy  and  diffraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  thofe  who  draw  the  fword 
In  Rome's  defence,  entrufted  to  our  care  ? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  (laughter, 
Might  not  thf  impartial  world,  with  reafon,  fay, 
We  lavilli'd  at  our  deaths,  the  blood  of  thoufands, 

To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious  ?  

Lucius>  we  next  would  know  what's  your  opinion. 
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Lucius. 

My  thoughts,  I  rauft  confefs,  are  turn'd  on  peaces 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fill'd  the  world 
With  widows,  and  with  orphans.    Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  earth's  remoteft  regions 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome. 
JTis  time  to  foeathe  the  fword,  and  fpare  mankind, 
it  is  not  Csefar,  but  the  gods,  my  fathers ! 
The  gods  declare  againft  us,  and  repel 
Our  vain  attempts.    To  urge  the  foe  to  battle 
(Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  defpair;, 
Were  to  refufe  th'  awards  of  Providence, 
And  not  to  reft  in  Heav'n's  determination. 
Already  have  we  fliown  our  love  to  Rome  : 
Now,  let  us  (how  fubmiflion  to  the  gods. 
We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourfelyes, 
But  free  the  commonwealth.    When  this  end  fails, 
Arms  have  no  farther  ufe.    Our  country's  caufe, 
That  drew  our  fwords,  now  wrefts  'em  from  our  bamU, 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitably  ftied.    What  men  could  do, 
Is  done  already.    He^v'n  and  earth  will  witnefs, 
If  Rome  muft  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

C  AT  O. 

Let  us  appear,  not  raft,  nor  diffident. 
Immod'rate  valour  fwells  into  a  fault; 
And  fear,  admitted  into  public  councils, 
Betrays  like  treafon.    Let  us  fliun  'em  both.— 
Fathers,  I  cannot  fee  that  our  affairs 
Are  grown  thus  defp'rate.  We  have  bulwarks  round  m 
Within  our  walls,  are  troops,  inur'd  to  toil 
In  Afric  heats,  and  feafon'd  to  the  fun. 
Numidia's  fpacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us, 
Ready  to  rife  at  it's  young  Pence's  call. 
While  there  is  hope,  do  not  diftruft  the  gods  : 
But  wait,  at  leaft,  till  Caefar's  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.    'Twill  never  be  too  late, 
To  fue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  fliould'  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  I 
No— let  us  driw  our  term  of  freedom  out 
In  it's  full  length,  and  fpin  it  to  the  laft  ; 
So  fliall  we  gain  ftill  one  day's  liberty. 
And,  let  me  perifti ;  but,  in  Cato's  judgement, 
A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty, 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage. 
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LESSON  CVll.    The  perfect  Speaker. 

IMAGINE  to  yourfelves,  a  Demofthenes,  addreffing  the 
moft  illuftrious  afTembly  in  the  world,  upon  a  point  where- 
°n  the  fate  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  nations  depended. — How 
awful  fuch  a  meeting  !  How  vaft  the  fubje&  i— Is  man  pof- 
lefTed  of  talents  adequate  to  the  great  occafion  ?  — Adequate 
— yes,  fuperlor.  By  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  auguft- 
nefs  of  the  afTembly  is  loft,  in  the  dignity  of  the  orator  ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  fubject,  for  a  while,  fuperfeded,  by  the 
admiration  of  his  talents. — With  what  ftrength  of  argument, 
with  what  powers  of  the  fancy,  with  what  emotions  of  the 
neart,  does  he  aflault  and  fubjugate  the  whole  man,  and,  at 
once,  captivate  his  reafon,  his  imagination,  and  his  paffions ! 
—To  effect  this,  muft  be  the  utmoft  effort,  of  the  moft  im- 
proved ftate  of  human  nature. — Not  a  faculty  that  he  poflef- 
fes  is  here  unemployed  :  not  a  faculty  that  he  poflefles,  but 
is  here  exerted  to  it's  higheft  pitch.    All  his  internal  powers 
are  at  work;  all  his  external  teftify  their  energies.  Within, 
the  memory,  the  fancy,  the  judgement,  the  paffions,  are  all 
bufy  :  without,  every  mufcle,  every  nerve,  is  exerted  ;  not  a 
feature,  not  a  limb,  but  fpeaks.    The  organs  of  the  body, 
attuned  to  the  exertions  of  the  mind,  through  the  kindred 
organs  of  the  hearers,  inftantaneoufly,  and,  as  it  were,  with 
an  electrical  fpirit,  vibrate  thofe  energies  from  foul  to  foul.— 
Notwithftanding  the  diverfity  of  minds  in  fuch  a  multitude, 
by  the  lightning  of  eloquence,  they  are  melted  into  one  mafs 
—the  whole  afTembly,  actuated  in  one  and  the  fame  way,  be- 
come, as  it  were,  but  one  man,  and  have  but  one  voice.  The 
univerfal  cry  is— Let  us  march  against  Philip — let  us 

FIGHT  FOR  OUR  LIBERTIES  —  LET  US  CONQUER — OR  DIE? 

LESSON    CVIII.     Douglas's  Soliloquy  in  the  IVood. 

THIS  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove. 
Here  ftands  th<?  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  v/ood. 
How  fweet,  and  folemn,  is  this  midnight  fcene  I 
The  filver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  her  way 
Through  fkies,  where  I  could  count  each  little  ftar  : 
The  fanning  weft  wind  fcarcely  ftirs  the  leaves : 
The  river,  rufhing  o'er  it's  pebbled  bed, 
Impofes  filence,  with  a  ftilly  found. 
In  fuch  a  place  as  this,  at  fuch  an  hour, 
If  anceftry  can  be  in  ought  believ'd, 
Defcending  fpirits  have  convers'd  with  man, 
And  told  the  fecrets  of  the  world  unknown. 

Eventful  day  !  how  haft  thou  chang'd  my  ftate  1 
Once,  on  the  cold  and  winter-fhaded  fide 

Of 
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Of  a  bleak  Kill,  mifchance  had  rooted  me  : 
Tranfplanted  now  to  the  gay  funny  vale,  ? 
Like  the  sreen  thorn  of  May,  my  fortune  flow  rs.~ 
Ye  glorious  ftars  !  high  Heav'n's  rcfplendcnt  hoft  I 
To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complam'd. 
Hear,  and  record,  my  foul's  unalter'd  with  ! 
Dead,  or  alive,  let  me  but  be  renown' d  ! 
May  Heav'n  infpire  fome  fierce  gigantic  Dane, 
To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  hoft! 
Before  he  fpeaks  it  out,  I  will  accept : 
Like  Douglas,  conquer ;  or,  like  Douglas,  die. 

LESSON  CIX.   The  HERMIT,   By  Beattie. 

AT  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  ftill, 
And  mortals  thefweets  of  forgetfulnefs  prove; 
When  nought,  but  the  torrent,  is  heard  on  the  hid, 
And  nought,  but  the  nightingale's  fong  in  the  grove  : 
'Twas  then,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 
A  hermit  his  fong  of  the  night  thus  began  : 
No  more  with  himfelf,  or  with  nature,  at  war, 
He  thought  as  a  fage,  while  he  felt  as  a  man. 
Ah r  why  thus  abandon'd  to  darknefs  and'wo. 
Why  thus,  lonely  Philomel,  flows  thy  fad  ftrain? 
For  fpring  {hall  return,  and  a  lover  Beftow* 
And  thybofom  no  trace  of  misfortune  retain. 
Yet,  if  pity  infpire  thee,  ah  I  ceafe  not  thy  la'/  ; 
Mourn,  fweeteft  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn* 

0  !  foothe  him,whofe  pleafures,  like  thine,  pafs  awa*— 
Full  quickly  they  pafs— but  they  never  return. 
Mow,  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  fky, 
The  moon,  half  extinguifliM,  her  crefcent  difplayss 
But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  majeftic  on  high 
She  flione,  and  the  planets  were  loft  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb  !  and,  with  gladnels,  purfue 
The  path  that  condu&s  thee  to  fplendor  again— 
But  man's  faded  glory  no  change  (hall  renew : 
Ah,  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  fo  vain. 
'Tis  night ;  and  the  landfcape  is  lovely  no  more. 

1  mourn  ;  but,  ye  woodlands !  I  mourn  not  for  you  : 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  reftore, 
Perfum'd  withfrem  fragrance,  and  glitt'ring  with  dew. 
Nor,  yet,  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ; 
Kind  nature  the  embryo  bloflorn  will  fave  — 
But,  when  ftail  fpring  vifit  the  mouldering  urn  ? 
O  !  when  (hall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ?* 
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'Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  falfe  fcience  betray'd, 
That  leads,  to  bewilder  ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind  ; 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  fliade  onward  to  (hade. 
Deftruclion  before  me,  and  forrow  behind. 

*  O  !  pity,  great  Father  of  light !'  then  I  cry'd, 

*  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee, 
?  Lo  !  humbled  in  duft,  I  relinquifli  my  pride  : 

*  From  doubt,  and  from  darknefs,  thou  only  can'ft  free.1 
And  darknefs  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away : 

No  longer  I  roam,  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  aftray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 

See  truth,  love,  and  mercy,  in  triumph  defcending, 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  firft  bloom  ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death,  fmiles  and  rofes  are  blending, 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb  ! 

LESSON  CX.    The  E  MIGRANT. 

FAST  by  the  margin  of  a  moffy  rill, 
That  wander'd,  gurg'ling,  down  a  heath- clad  bill. 
An  ancient  fhepherd  flood,  opprefs'd  with  wc, 
And  ey'd  the  ocean's  flood  that  foam'd  below  » 
Where,  gently  rocking,  on  the  rifing  tide, 
A  ftiip's  unwonted  form  was  feen  to  ride. 
Unwonted,  well  I  ween,  for  ne'er  before 
Had  touch'd  one  keel  the  folitary  fhore ; 
Nor  had  the  fwain's  rude  footfteps  ever  ftray'd, 
Beyond  the  flielter  of  his  native  fliade. 
His  few  remaining  hairs  were  filver  gray, 
And  his  rough  face —had  feen  a  better  day. 
Around  him,  bleating,  ftray'd  a  fcanty  flock ; 
And  a  few  goats  o'erhung  the  neighb'ring  rock. 
One  faithful  dog  his  forrows  feem'd  to  {hare, 
And  ftrove,  with  many  a  trick,  to  eafe  his  care. 
While,  o'er  his  furrow'd  cheek,  the  fait  drops  ran, 
He  tun'd  his  ruftic  reed,  and  thus  began.— 

<  Farewel !  Farewel !  dear  Caledonia's  ftrand; 
Rough  though  thou  be,  yet  ftill  my  native  land: 
Exil'd  from  thee,  I  feek  a  foreign  fliore, 
Friends,  kindred,  country,  to  behold  no  more. 
By  hard  oppreflion  driv'n,  my  helplefs  age, 
That  fliould,  e'er  now,  have  left  life's  buttling  ftage, 
Is  fore'd  the  ocean's  boift'rous  breaft  to  brave, 
In  a  far  diftant  land  to  feek  a  grave. 

€  Thou  dear  companion  of  my  happier  life, 
Now  to  the  grave  gone  down,  my  virtuous  wife  f 


*Twas  here  you  rear'd,  with  fond  maternal  pride, 
Five  comely  fons :  three  for  their  country  died  ! 
Two  yet  remain,  fad  remnant  of  the  wars, 
Without  one  mark  of  honour — but  their  fears. 
Contented  ftill  we  rear'd,  with  fturdy  hands, 
The  fcanty  produce  of  our  niggard  lands; 
Scant  as  it  was,  no  more  our  hearts  defir'd  ; 
No  more  from  us,  our  gen'rous  lord  requir'd. 

«  But  ah,  fad  change  !  thofe  bleffed  days  are  o'er, 
And  peace,  content,  and  fafety,  charm  no  more  : 
Another  Lord  now  rules  thefe  wide  domains, 
The  avaricious  tyrant  of  the  plains, 
Far,  far  from  hence,  he  revels  life  away, 
In  guilty  pleafure,  our  poor  means  mud  pay. 
The  molly  plains,  the  mountain's  barren  brow, 
Muft  now  be  tortur'd  by  the  tearing  plough, 
And,  fpite  of  nature,  crops  be  taught  to  rife, 
Which,  to  thefe  northern  climes,  wife  Heav'n  denies. 

*  On  you,  dear  native  land  !  from  whence  I  part, 
Reft  the  beft  blefling™of  a  broken  heart, 

If,  in  fome  future  hour,  the  foe  fhall  land 
His  hoftile  legions  on  Britannia's  ftrand, 
May  fhe  not,  then,  th'  alarum  found  in  vain, 
Nor  mifs  her  banifli'd  thoufands  on  the  plain. 

*  Feed  on,  my  fheep :  for,  though  depriv'd  of  me, 
My  cruel  foes  fhall  your  protectors  be ; 

For  their  own  fakes,  fhall  pen  your  draggling  flocks, 
And  fave  your  lambkins  from  the  rav'nous  fox. 

6  Feed  on,  my  goats  :  another,  now  fhall  drain 
Your  flreams/  that  heal  difeafe,  and  foften  pain. 
No  ftream,  alas  !  fhall  ever,  ever  flow, 
To  heal  thy  matter's  heart,  or  foothe  his  wo. 

'  But,  hark !  my  fons  loud  call  me  from  the  vale ; 
And,  lo!  the  vefTel  fpreads  her  fwelling  fail-*— 
Farewel !—  Farewel  !'— A  while,  his  hands  he  wfung, 
And,  o'er  his  crook,  in  filent  forrow  hung  : 
Then,  cafting  many  a  ling'ring  look  behind, 
Down  the  fteep  mountain's  brow  began  to  wind. 

LESSON  CXI.    BRUTUS's  SOLILOQUY  on 
C^SAR's  AMBITION. 
T  T  muft  be  by  his  death— and  yet,  for  my  part, 
X  I  know  no  perfonal  caufe  to  fpurn  at  him. 
He  would  be  crown'd*— - 

How  that  might  chaDge  his  nature— there's  the  qucftion* 

h 
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It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder  : 

And  that  craves  wary  walking.— Crown  him — that— 

And,  then,  I  grant  we  put  a  fting  in  him, 

That,  at  his  wiiJ,  he  may  do  danger  with, 

TV  abufe  of  greatnefs,  is,  when  it  disjoins 

Remorfe  from  pow'r  :  though,  to  fpeak  truth  of  Cx':xr: 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affe&ions  fway'd 

More  than  his  reafon.    But  'tis  a  common  proof, 

That  Jowlinefs  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 

Whereto  the  climber  upwards  turns  his  face  ; 

But,  when  he  once  attains  the  utmoft  round, 

He,  then,  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  fcorning  the  bafe  degrees 

By  which  he  did  afcend.    So  Caefar  may. — 

Then,  left  he  may,  prevent.— And,  fince  the  quarrel 

Will  bear  no  colour,  for  the  thing  he  is, 

Fafhion  it  thus :  that,  what  he  is,  augmented, 

Would  run  to  thefe,  and  thefe  extremities : 

And,  therefore,  think  him  as  a  ferpent's  egg, 

Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mifchievous,— 

And  kill  him  in  the  fhell. 

The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air, 

Give  fo  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them.— 

\Opens  a  Uttsry  ami  rea  ls  ] 
1  Brutus,  thou  fleep'ft:  awake,  and  fee  thyfelf. 

€  Shall  Rome  fpeak,  ftrike,  redrefs.' 

Such  inftigations  have  been  dropp'd, 
Where  I  have  ta'en  them  up  — 

*  Shall  Rome'  thus  mull  I  piece  it  out : 

4  Shall  Rome  (land  under  one  man's  awe  I  What!  Rome? 

*  Thy  anceftors  did  from  the  ftreets  of  Rome 

*  The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king, 

*  Speak,  ftrike,  redrefs.'    Am  I  entreated,  then, 

To  fpeak,  and  ftrike  r— O  Rome  !  I  make  thee  promifej 
if  the  redrefs  will  follow,  thou  receiv'ft 
Thy  full  petition,  at  the  hand  of  Brutus. 

LESSON   CXII.    Cato's  Soliloqjjy  0*  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul. 

IT  muft  be  fo— Plato,  thou  reafon'ft  well  ! 
Elfe,  whence  this  pleafing  hope,  this  fond  dcllrr, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or,  whence  this  facred  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  nought  ?    Why  fnrinks  the  foul 
Back  on  herfelf,  and  ftartlcs  at  deftru&ioa?  — 
'Tis  the  divinitv  that  ftirs  within  us  : 
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>Tis  heav'n  itfelf,  that  points  out— an  hereafter, 
And  Intimates — eternity  to  man. 
Eternity  !— thou  pleating— dreadful  thought  I 
Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  being, 
Through  what  new  fcenes  and  changes  mult  we  pals  I 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  profped  lies  before  me— 
But  fhadows,  clouds,  and  darknefs,  reft  upon  it — 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  pow'r  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud  _ 
Through  all  her  works),  he  muft  delight  in  virtue  j 

And  that  which  he  delights  in,  muft  be  happy. 

But  when  ?  or  where  ?  This  world— was  made  tor  UeTan 

I'm  weary  of  conjeaures— this  muft  end  them. 
Thus  I  am  doubly  arm'd.    My  death  and  life, 

My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 

This, — in  a  moment,  brings  me  to  an  end ; 

But  this  informs  me,  I  mall  never  die. 

The  foul,  fecur'd  in  her  exiftence— fmiles 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  it's  point. 

The  ftars  mail  fade  away,  the  fun  himfelf 

Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  fink  in  years 

But  thou  malt  flourifh  in  immortal  youth, 

Unhurt  amidft  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wreck  of  nature,  and  the  crufh  of  worlds. 

LESSON  CXIII.    Antony's  Speech   os  C&U&9'  . 
Murder. 

O Pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth  ! 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  thefe  butchers. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  nobleft  man, 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Wo  to  the  hand  that  fhed  this  coftly  blood  ! 
Over  thy  wounds,  now,  do  I  prophefy,^  J 
(Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  hps, 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue)  ; 
A  curfe  mail  light  upon  the  line  of  men. 
Domeftic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  ftrile, 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy. 
Blood  and  deftruftion  mail  be  fo  in  ufe, 
And  dreadful objeas  fo  familiar,. 
That  mothers  mall  but  fmile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  by  the  hands  of  war  : 
All  pity  chock'd  with  cuftom  of  fell  deeds. 
And  Oefar's  fpirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  fide,  come  hot  from  hell,  . 
Shall,  in  thofe  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  Havock— and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war, 


LESSON  CXIV.LTheSpe3ech  op  Brutus  ohth. 

R Death  of  Cjesar. 
OMANS,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  — Hear  me,  for  my 
m  caufe  ;  and  be  filent,  that  you  may  hear.  Believe  me, 
tor  mine  honour;  and  have  refped  to  mine  honour,  that 
you  may  believe.  Cenfure  me,  in  your  wifdom  ;  and  awake 
your  lenfes,  that  you  may  the  better  judge. 

"there  be  any  in  this  affembly,  any  dear  friend  of  (Mar's  ; 
to  him  I  fay,  that  Brutus's  love  to  Caefar  was  no  lefs  than  his. 
It,  then,  that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rofe  againft  Csefar, 
this  is  my  anfwer:  not  that  I  loved  Csefar  lefs ;  but,  that  I 
loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Casfar  were  living,  and 
die  all  flaves  ;  than  that  Casfar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free- 
men  ?  As  Casfar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  as  he  was  for- 
tunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him  ; 
but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  ilew  him.  There  are  tears,  for 
his  love  ;  joy,  for  his  fortune ;  honour,  for  his  valour  ;  and 
death,  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  fo  bafe,  that  wotild 
be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  fpeak  5  for  him  have  I  offended 
Who  is  here  fo  rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any 
fpeak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  fo  vile,  that 
will  not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  fpeak  5  for  him  have  I 
cnended.— I  paufe  for  a  reply. — 

None  ?  Then  none  have  I  offended.    I  have  done  no 

more  to  Casfar,  than  you  mould  do  to  Brutus.  The  queftioA 
of  his  death  is  inrolled  in  the  capitol  :  his  glory  not  extenu- 
ated, wherein  he  was  worthy  ;  nor  his  offences  inforced, 
for  which  he  fuffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony  ;  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  (hall  receive  the  benefit 
of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as,  which  of 

you  mall  not  ?    With  this  I  depart  That,  as  I  flew  my 

beft  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome;  I  have  the  fame  dagger  for 
rnyfelf,  when  it  mail  pleafe  my  country  to  need  my  death. 

LESSON  CXV.    Antony's  Funeral  Oration  ovbi 
Cesar's  Body. 

FRIENDS,  Romans,  countrymen — lend  me  your  carr 
I  come  to  bury  Casfar  ;  not  to  praife  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good,  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  : 
So  let  it  be  with  Casfar  ! — Noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Cxfar  was  ambitious. 
If  it  were  fo,  it  was  a  grievous  fault-—— 
And  grievoufly  hath  Casfar  anfwer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  reft,  ( 1  or 
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(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man-  _ 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men) 

Come  I  to  fpeak  in  Cxhr'3  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  juft  to  me  z 

But  Brutus  fays,  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome* 

Whofe  ranfoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill; 

Did  this,  in  Casfar,  feem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cry'd,  Cxfar  hath  wepts 

Ambition  mould  be  made  of  fterner  ftufE 

Yet  Brutus  fays,  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  fee,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 

I,  thrice,  prefented  him  a  kingly  crown  j 

Which  he  did,  thrice,  refufe.    Was  this  ambition  I 

Yet  Brutus  fays,  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And,  fure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  fpeak  not  to  difprove  what  Brutus  fpoke  j 

But  here  I  am  to  fpeak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once — not  without  caufe  : 

What  caufe  with-holds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ?«— 

O  judgement !  thou  art  fled  to  brutifh  beafts, 

And  men  have  loft  their  reafon — bear  with  me— 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there,  with  ^Hniy 

And  I  muft  paufe— till  it  come  back  to  me. 

If  you  have  tears — prepare  to  fhed  them,  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  firfl  time  ever  Ceefar  put  it  on  : 
'Twas  on  a  fummer's  evening,  in  his  tent  5 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii—  

Look  !  in  this  place,  ran  CafEus*  dagger  through— 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Cafca  made  

Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  ftabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  curfed  fteel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  C^far  followed  it  ? 

As  rufhing  out  of  doors,  to  be  refolv'd, 

If  Brutus  fo  unkindly  knock'd  or  no : 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Csefar's  angel. 

Judge,  oh  you  gods  !  how  dearly  C^far  Wd  him  % 

This,  this  was  the  unkindeft  cut  of  all : 

For,  when  the  noble  Casfar  faw  him  flab. 

Ingratitude,  more  ftrong  than  traitors  arms, 

Quite  vanquifh'd  him.    Then,  burft  his  mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  hi3  mantle  muffling  up  his  face,  Which 
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Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Casfar  fell, 

Even  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey's  amine. 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down  ; 

Whilft  bloody  treafon  flouriuVd  over  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep  ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity.    Thefe  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  fouls  !— What !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  (Mar's  vefture  wounded  ?  Lock  you  here  !  — 

Here  is  himfelf—  marr'd,  as  you  fee,  by  traitors. 

Good  friends  !  fweet  friends  i  let  me  not  ftir  you  up 
To  any  fudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable. 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  !  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it  :  they  are  wife  and  honourable  ; 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reafcjn  anfwer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  ileal  away  your  hearts  : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  : 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend  ;  and  that  they  know  full  well, 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  fpeak  of  him  : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utt'rance,  nor  the  pow'r  of  fpeech, 
lo  ftir  men's  blood.    I  only  fpeak  right  on. 
1  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourielves  do  know — 
Show  you  fweet  Ccefar's  wounds;  poor,  poor  dumb  maut 
And  bid  them  fpeak  for  me.— But,  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus,  Antony— there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  fpirits,  and  put  a. tongue 
In  ev'ry  wound  of  Crsfar,  that  (hould  move 
The  ftones  of  Rome  to  .rife  and  mutiny. 

LESSON  CXVI.    The  HERMIT.    By  Pa^seu. 
In  FIVE  PARTS. 
Part  I.  Introduction 
AR  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
J?   From  youth  to  age  a  rev'rend  hermit  grew  ; 
The  mofs  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  cryftal  well ; 
Remote  from  man,  with  G.od  he  pafs'd  his  days; 
Fray'r  all  his  bus'nefs,  all  his  pleafures,  praile. 

A  life  fo  facred,  fuch  ferene  repofc, 
Seenvd  heav'n  itfelf,  till  one  fuggeftion  rofe; 
That  vice  mould  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey, 
This  fprung  fome  doubt  of  Providence's  FwAfi 
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His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  profpeft  boaft, 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  foul  is  loft  : 
So  when  a  fmooth  expanfe  receives  impreft 
Calm  nature's  image  on  it's  wat'ry  bread, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  fkies  beneath  with  anfw'ring  colours  glow; 
But  if  a  ftone  the  gentle  fea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  ev'ry  fide, 
And  glimm'ring  fragments  of  a  broken  fun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  fkies,  in  thick  diforder,  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  fight* 
To  find  if  books,  or  fwains,  report  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  fwains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whofe  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew)  % 
He  quits  his  cell :  the  pilgrim-ftafF  he  bore, 
And  fix'd  the  fcallop  in  his  hat  before: 
Then,  with  the  fun,  a  rifmg  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wafted  in  the  pathlefs  grafs, 
And  long  and  lonefome  was  the  wild  to  pafs  : 
But  when  the  fouthern  fun  had  warm'd  the  day^ 
A  youth  came  pofting  o'er  a  crofling  way  ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  foft  in  graceful  ringlets  wav'd  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching,  Father,  hail !  he  cry'd  ; 
And  hail,  my  fon,  the  rcv'rend  fire  reply'd  : 
Words  follow'd  words,  from  queftion  anfwer  flow'd3 
And  talk  of  various  kinds  deceiv'd  the  road : 
Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loth  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart : 
Thus  ftands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clafps  an  elm  around. 

Part  Hi    The  Vain  Man. 
Now  funk  the  fun  ;  the  clofing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantl'd  o'er  with  fober  grey  ; 
Nature  in  filence  bid  the  world  repofe  ; 
When  near  the  road  a  ftately  palace  rofe  : 
There  by  the'  moon  thro'  ranks  of  trees  they  pafs* 
Whofe  verdure  crown'd  their  floping  fides  of  graft* 
It  chanc'd  the  noble  mafter  of  the  dome, 
Still  made  his  houfe  the  wand'ring  ftranger'6  home  : 
Yet  ilill  the  kindnefs  from  a  thirft  of  praife, 
Prov'd  the  vain  flourilh  of  expenfive  eafe. 
The  pair  arrive  ;  the  liv'ry'd  fervants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate,  Tf 
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The  table  groans  with  coftly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  is  more  than  hofpitably  good. 
Then  led  to  reft,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown, 
Deep  funk  in  fleep,  and  filk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play  ; 
Frefh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
And  make  the  neighb'ring  wood  to  banifh  fleep. 
Up  rife  the  guefts,  obedient  to  the  call ; 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  fplendid  hall ; 
Rich  lufcious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd, 
Which  the  kind  mafter  forc'd  the  guefts  to  tafte  : 
Then  pleas'd,  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go  | 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  caufe  of  wo  ; 
His  cup  was  vanifh'd :  for  in  fecret  guife 
The  younger  gueft  purloin'd  the  glitt'ring  prize. 
As  one  who  fpies  a  ferpent  in  his  way, 
Glift'ning  and  bafking  in  the  fummer  ray, 
Diforder'd,  flops  to  fhun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  faintnefs  on,  and  looks  with  fear ; 
So  feem'd  the  fire  ;  when,  far  upon  the  road, 
The  mining  fpoil  his  wily  partner  fhow'd. 
He  ftopp'd  with  filence,  walk'd  with  trembling  tout, 
And  much  he  wiftVd,  but  durft  not  afk  to  part  ; 
Murm'ring,  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard, 
That  gen'rous  actions  meet  a  bafe  reward. 

Part  III.   The  Miser. 

While  thus  they  pafs,  the  fun  his  glory  Ououdl 
The  changing  fides  hang  out  their  fable  clouds ; 
A  found  in  air  prefag'd  approaching  rain, 
And  beafts  to  covert  feud  acrofs  the  plain  ; 
Warn'd  by  the  figns,  the  wand'ring  pair  retreat, 
To  feek  for  fhelter  at  a  neighb'ring  feat, 
*Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rifing  ground, 
And  ftrong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  around  ; 
It's  owner's  temper,  tim'rous  and  fevere, 
Unkind  and  griping,  caus'd  a  defert  there. 
As  near  the  Mifer's  heavy  door  they  drew, 
Fierce  rifing  gufts  with  fudden  fury  blew  : 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  with  fhow'rs  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunder  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock  ;  but  knock  or  call  in  vain 
Driv'n  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  fome  pity  warm'd  the  matter's  bread, 
(Twas  then  his  threftiold  firft  received  a  gueft), 

Slow 
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Slow  creeking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  (Wring  pair : 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls: 
Bread  of  the  coarfeft  fort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted),  ferv'd  them  both  to  dine: 
And  when  the  tempeft  firft  appear 'd  to  ceafe, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  £1111  remark  the  pond'ring  hermit  view'd, 
In  one  fo  rich,  a  life  fo  poor  and  rude ; 
And  why  fhould  fuch  (within  himfelf  he  cry'd) 
Lock  the  loft  wealth,  a  thoufand  want  befide  i 
But  what  new  marks  of  v/onder  foon  took  place, 
In  ev'ry  fettling  feature  of  his  face  ! 
When,  from  his  veft,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  gen'rous  landlord  own'd  before, 
And  paid  profufely,  with  the  precious  bowl, 
The  ftinted  kindnels  of  this  churlifh  foul. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly, 
The  fun  emerging  opes  an  azure  fky  j 
A  frefher  green  the  fmelling  leaves  difplajr, 
And  glitt'ring  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day  ; 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  mailer  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  Pilgrim's  bofom  wrought 
With  all  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought; 
His  partner's  ads,  without  their  caufe  appear, 
*Twas  there  a  vice,  and  feem'd  a  madneis  here; 
Detefting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Loft  and  confounded  with  the  various  Ihows. 
Part  IV.    The  Virtuous  Man. 

Now  night's  dim  lhades  again  involve  the  fky,  \ 
Again  the  wand'rers  want  a  place  to  lie,  V 
Again  they  fearch,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh.  I  j 

The  foil  improv'd  around,  the  manfion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 
It  feem'd  to  fpeak  it's  matter's  turn  of  mind, 
Content,  and' not  forpraifc,  but  virtue  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet, 
Then  blefs  the  manfion,  and  che  mafter  jrrcet; 
Their  greeting  fair,  beftow'd  with  modtft  Suife 
The  courteous  mafter  hears,  and  thus  replug ; 
.   Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart* 
To  ham  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part: 
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From  htm  yen  come,  for  him  accept  it  htie, 
A  frank  and  fober,  more  than  coftly  cheer. 
He  fpoke,  2nd  bid  the  welcome  table  fpread, 
Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
When  the  grave  houfehold  round  his  hall  repair, 
Warn'd  by  a  bell,  and  clofe  the  hours  with  pray*:. 

At  length  the  world,  renew'd  with  calm  repofe, 
W as  ftrong  for  toil,  the  dappl'd  morn  arofe ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  the  clos'd  cradle  where  an  infant  flept, 
And  writh'd  his  neck,  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  flrange  return  !  grew  black,  and  gafp'd,  and  dy'd. 
Horror  of  horrors!  what !  his  only  fon  ! 
How  lookM  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  ? 
Not  hell,  thoagh  hell's  black  jaws  in  fonder  part, 
And  breathe  bine  fire,  could  more  affault  his  heart, 

Confus'd,  and  (truck  with  filence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies,  but  trembling  fails  to  fly  with  fpecd. 
His  #eps  the  youth  pur  lues ;  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads,  a  fervant  fhew'd  the  w«y  ; 
A  river  crofs'd  the  path  ;  the  pafTage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find  ;  the  fervant  trode  before  : 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  fupply'd, 
And  deep  the  waves,  beneath  the  bending,  glide. 
The  youth,  who  feem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  fin, 
Apprcach'd  the  carelefs  guide,  and  thrufl  him  in  ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  riling  lifts  his  head, 
Then  flafning  turns,  and  finks  among  the  dead. 

Wild  fparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes, 
He  burfts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
Detefted  wretch— But  fcarce  his  fpeech  began, 
When  the  ftrange  partner  feem'd  no  longer  man  : 
His  youthful  face  grew  mote  ferenely  fweet ; 
His  robe  turned  white,  .and  rbw'd  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invert  his  hair  ; 
Celeftial  odours  breathe  through  purpl'd  air: 
And  wings,  whofe  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  difplay. 
The  form  ethereal  burfts  upon  his  light, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majeity  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  firft  the  pilgrim's  pallion  gtew, 
Sudden  he  gaz'd,  and  wift  not  what  to  do ! 
Surprife  in  fecret  chains  his  words  fufpends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  fettling  temper  ends. 
But  filence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke, 
(The  voice  of  mafic  raviuYd  as  he  fpoke.)  Thy 
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Thy  pray'r,  thy  praife,  thy  life  to  vice  unKuown, 
In  fweet  memorial  rife  before  the  throne  % 
Thefe  charms  faccefs  in  our  bright  region  find, 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind  : 
For  this  commifiion'd,  I  forfook  the  fky  : 
Nay,  ceafe  to  kneel !— Thy  fellow- fervant  I. 

Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  thefe'fcruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

The  Maker  juftly  claims  that  world  he  made, 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  : 
It's  fecret  majefty'  through  all  depends 
On  ufmg  fecond  means  to  work  his  ends : 
*Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  date  from  human  eye, 
The  Pow'r  exerts  his  attributes  on  high, 
Your  a&ions  ufes,  nor  controls  your  will, 
And  bids  the  doubting  fons  of  men  be  ftill. 

What  ftrange  events  can  firike  with  more  furpnfe. 
Than  thofe  which  lately  (truck  thy  wond'ring  eyes  - 
Yet  taught  by  thefe,  confefs  th*  Almighty  juft, 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  truft  1 
Part  V.    The  Conclusion. 

The  great  vain  man,  who  far'd  on  coftly  food, 
Whofe  life  was  too  luxurious  to  he  good ; 
Who  made  his  iv'ry  Hands  with  goblets  fliine. 
And  forced  his  guefts  to  morning  draughts  of  wme, 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  gracelefs  cuflom  loft, 
And  ftill  he  welcomes,  but  with  lefs  of  coil:. 

The  mean,  fufpicious  wretch,  whofe  bolted  door 
Ne'er  mov'd  in  duty  to  the  wand'ring  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind, 
That  Heav'n  can  biefs,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Confcious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compaflioa  touch  his  grateful  foul 
Thus  artifts  melt  the  fallen  ore  of  lead, 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  it's  head  % 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 
And  loofe  from  drofs,  the  fiber  runs  below. 

Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trode, 
Butnow  the  child  half-  v/ean'd  his  heart  fromGod: 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  liv'd  in  pain* 
And  meafur'd  back  his  fteps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excefTes  had  his  dotage  run  ? 
But  God,  to  fave  the  father,  took  the  fon- 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  feem'd  jo  go, 
(And  'twas  my  ininiftry  to  deal  the  blow}. 
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The  poor  fond  parent,  humbl'd  in  the  daft, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punifnment  was  juft. 
But  how  had  ail  his  fortune  felt  a  wreck, 
Had  that  falfe  servant  fped  in  fafety  back  ? 
This  night,  his  treafur'd  heaps  he  meant  to  fteal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 

Thus  Heav'n  inftracls  thy  mind  ;  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  refign,  and  fin  no  more. 

On  founding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew, 
The  fage  flood  wond'ring  as  the  feraph  flew  ; 
Thus  looked  Elilha,  when  to  mount  on  high, 
His  mafter  took  the  chariot  of  the  (ky  : 
The  fiery  pomp  afcending  left  the  view  ; 
The  prophet  gaz'd,  and  wifrYd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  pray'r  begun, 
Lord!  as  in  Heav'n,  on  earth  thy  will  be  done ; 
Then  gladly  turning,  fought  his  ancient  place, 
And  pafsM  a  life  of  piety  and  peace, 

LESSON  CXVII.    The  GRAVE. 

WHILST  fome  affed  the  fun,  and  fome  the  fnade, 
Some  flee  the  city,  fome  the  hermitage  ; 
Their  aims  as  various,  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  life  :  the  talk  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  Tomb  ; 
Th'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
Thefe  travellers  meet. — Thy  fuccours  I  implore, 
Eternal  King  !  whofe  potent  arm  fuflains  [thing! 
The  keys  of  hell  and  death,— The  Grave,  dread 
Men  diver  when  thou'rt  narnM  :  Nature  appall'd 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmncfs. — Ah  !  how  dark 
Thy  long  extended  realms,  and  rueful  wades  ! 
Where  nought  but  filence  reigns,  and  Night,  dark 
Dark  as  was  Chaos,  ere  the  infant  fun  [night; 
Was  roll'd  together,  or  had  try*d  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound  !  The  fickly  taper, 
By  glimmering  through  thy  low-brow'd  mifty  vaulis, 
(furr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps,  and  ropy  fiime,) 
Lets  fall  a  fupernumerary  horror, 
And  only  ferves  to  make  thy  night  more  irkfome. 

Well  do  I  know  thee,  by  thy  trufty  yew, 
Cheerlefs,  unfocial  plant  I  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midft  fculls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms  : 
Where  light-heel'd  ghofts,  and  vifionary  fhades, 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon  (as  fame  reports) 
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EmbodyM  thick,  perform  their  myftic  rounds. 
No  other  merriment,  dull  tree!  is  thine. 

See  yonder  hallow'd  fane  !  the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  fam'd,  now  dubious  or  forgot, 
And  bury'd  'midft  the  wreck  of  things  which  were  : 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illuftrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up:  hark!  how  it  howls!  methinks, 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  found  fo  dread  ! 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clsp,  and  night's  foul  bird 
Rook'd  in  the  fpire,  fcreams  loud  :  the  gloomy  aifles, 
Black  plafler'd,  and  hung  round  with  fiireds  of  'fcutcheons, 
And  tatter'd  coats  of  arms,  fend  back  the  found, 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults, 
The  manfionsof  the  dead.  RouzM  from  their  /lumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grizly  fpeclres  rife, 
Grin  horrible,  and  obilinately  fuilen 
Pafs  and  repafs,  huuVd  as  the  foot  of  nighr. 
Again  the  fcreech-owl  flirieks !  ungracious  found  I 
I'll  hear  no  more— it  makes  my  blood  run  chill. 

Quite  round  the  pile,  a  row  of  rev'rend  elms, 
Coeval  near  with  that,  all  ragged  (hew, 
Long  lafh'd  by  the  rude  winds  :  fome  rift  half  down 
Their  branchlefs  trunks  ;  others  fo  thin  at  top, 
That  fcarce  two  crows  could  lodge  on  the  fame  tree. 
Strange  things  the  neighbours  fay,  have  happened  here  ; 
Wild  fhrieks  have  ihVd  from  the  hollow  tombs, 
Dead  men  have  come  again,  and  walked  about, 
And  the  great  bell  has  toll'd,  unrung,  untouched, 
(Such  tales  their  cheer,  at  wake  or  gofliping, 
When  it  draws  near  to  witching  time  of  night.) 

Oft  in  the  lone  church-yard  at  night  I've  feen, 
By  glimpfe  of  moonmine,  chequ'ring  thro*  the  trees,  ' 
The  fchool-boy,  with  his  fatchel  in  his  hand, 
Whiffling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up, 
And  lightly  tripping  orer  the  long  flat  ftones, 
(With  nettles  ikirted,  and  with  mofs  o'ergrown) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrafe  who  lie  below. 
Sudden  he  Harts,  and  hears — or  thinks  he  hear? — 
The  found  of  fomething  purring  at  his  heels  : 
Full  faft  he  flies,  and  dares  nor  look  behind, 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows, 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghaftly, 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  fland 
O'er  fome  new-open'd  grave—and,  ftrange  to  telU 
Evaniflics  at  crowing  of  the  cock. 
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The  new-made  widow,  too,  I've  fometimes  ipy  u 
Sad  fight !  flow  moving  o'er  the  proftrate  dead  : 
Liftlefs,  me  crawls  along  in  doleful  black, 
While  burfts  of  forrow  gum  from  either  eye, 
Fad  falling  down  her  now  untaded  cheek. 
Prone  on  the  lonely  grave  of  the  dear  man 
She  drops  ;  whilft  buly  meddling  memory, 
In  barbarous  fucceffion,  muders  up 
The  pad  endearments  of  their  fofter  hours, 
Tenacious  of  it's  theme.    Still,  (till  (he  thinks 
She  fees  him,  and,  indulging  the  fond  thought, 
Clings  yet  more  clofely  to  the  fenfclefs  turf, 
Nor  heeds  the  paffenger  who  looks  that  way. 

Invidious  grave  !  how  dod  thou  rend  in  funder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  fympathy  made  OIK  I 
A  tie  more  ftubborn  far  than  nature's  band  1 
Friendfhip  !  myfterious  cement  of  the  foul, 
Swcet'ner  of  life,  and  folder  of  fociety  ; 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  had  defervM  from  me, 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  prov'd  the  labours  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  the  gentle  heart, 
Anxious  to  pleafe.    Oh!  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  fome  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedlefson, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  fat  us  down 
Upon  the  (loping  cowHip-coverM  bank, 
Where-the  pure  limpid  dream  has  (lid  along 
In  graceful  errors  thro'  the  under- wood, 
Sweet  murmuring:  methought  the  fhrill-tongu  d  thrrth 
Mended  his  fong  of  love  ;  the  footy  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  foften'd  ev'ry  note  ;^ 
The  eglantine  fmell'd  fweeter ;  and  the  role 
AfTum'd  a  dye  more  deep;  whilft  ev'ry  flow'r 
Vy'd  with  it's  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  drefs.    Oh  !  then  the  longed  fummer's  day 
Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  hade  :  dill  the  full  he  art 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happinefs 
Too  exquifite  to  lad.   Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  ! 

Dull  grave!  thou  fpoil'ft  the  dance  of  youthful  blood, 
Strik'ft  out  the  dimple  from  the  cheek  of  mirth. 
And  ev'ry  fniirking  feature  from  the  face; 
Branding  our  laughter  with  the  name  of  madnefs. 
Where  are  the  jeftcrsnow?  the  men  of  health, 
Complexionally  pleafant  J  where  the  droll, 
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Whofe  ev'ry  look  and  gefture  was  a  joke 
To  clapping  theatres,  and  (hoiking  crowds ; 
And  made  e'en  thick-lip'd  mufing  melancholy 
To  gather  np  her  face  into  a  (mile, 
Before  me  was  aware  ?  Ah  !  fullen  now, 
And  dumb  as  the  green  turf  that  covers  them* 

Where  are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war  * 
The  Roman  Casfars,  and  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
The  boaft  of  ftory  ?  Where  the  hot-bram;'d  yourii , 
Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleafura.  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then  difcover'd  globe. 
And  cry'd  forfooth  becaufe  his  arm  was  hamper^ 
And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  it's  work  \ 
Alas !  how  Aim,  diflionourably  Aim  ! 
And  cramm'd  into  a  fpace  we  blufh  to  name. 
Proud  royalty  !  how  alter'd  are  thy  looks  i 
How  blank  thy  features !  and  how  wan  toy  hue  1 
Son  of  the  morning  !  whither  art  thou  gone  * 
Where  haft  thou  hid  thy  many-fpangled  head, 
And  the  majeftic  menace  of  thine  eyes, 
Felt  from  afar  ?  Pliant  and  powerlefs  now, 
Like  new-born  infant  wound  up  in  his  fwathes, 
Or  victim  tumbled  fiat  upon  it's  back, 
That  throbs  beneath  the  facrificer's  knife  : 
Mute  muft  thou  bear  the  ftrife  of  little  tongues, 
And  coward  infults  of  the  bafe-born  crowd, 
That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadft, 
But  only  hop'd  for  in  die  peaceful  grave, 
,  Of  being  unmolefted  and  alone. 
Arabia's  gums  and  odoriferous  drugs, 
And  honours  by  the  heralds  duly  paid 
in  mode  and  form,  ev'n  to  a  very  fcruple— 
O  cruel  irony  !  thefe  come  too  late, 
And  only  mock  whom  they  were  meant  to  honour. 
Surely  there's  not  a  dungeon-  flavc,  that's  bury'd 
in  the  highway,  unfhrouded  and  uncoffin'd, 
But  lies  as  foft,  and  fleeps  as  found  as  he. 
Sorry  pre-eminence  of  high  defcent, 
Above  the  vulgar  born,  to  rot  in  flate. 

But  fee !  the  well-plum'd  hearfe  comes  noddirfg  on, 
Stately  and  flow,  and  properly  attended 
By  the  whole  fable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  fick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead, 
Ey  letting  out  their  perfons  by  the  hour, 
To  mimic  forrow,  when  the  heart's  not  lad. 
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How  rich  the  trappings!  now  they're  all  unfurlM, 

And  glitt'ring  in  the  fun  :  Triumphant  entries 
Of  conquerors,  and  coronation  pomps, 
In  glory  fcarce  exceed.    Great  gluts  of  people 
Retard  th'  unwieldy  (how;  while  from  the  cafcmcnt3 
And  houfes  tops,  ranks  behind  ranks  dole  wedg'd 
Hang  bellying  o'er.    But  tell  us,  why  this  wade  ? 
Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcafe 
That's  falPn  into  difgrace,  and  to  the  fenfe 
Smells  horrible  ?  Ye  undertakers,  tell  us, 
'Midft  all  the  gorgeous  figures  ye  exhibit, 
Why  is  the  principal  conceal'd,  for  which 
Ye  make  fiich  mighty  {fit  >    'Tis  wifely  done  : 
What  would  offend  the  eye  in  a  good  picture 
The  painter  cads  difcreerly  into  fliades. 

Proud  lineage  f  now  how  little  thou  appear'/! 
Below  the  envy  of  the  private  man  ! 
Honour,  that  medd'efome  officious  ill, 
Purfues  thee  ev'n  to  death;  nor  there  flops  fhort — 
Strange  persecution  !  when  the  grave  itfelf 
Is  no  protection  from  rude  fufferance. 

Absurd!  to  think  to  over- reach  the  grave, 
And  from  the  wreck  of  names  to  refcuc  ours ! 
The  bed-concerted  fchemes  men  lay  for  fama 
Die  fad  away  ; — only  themfelves  die  fader. 
The  far-fam'd  fculptor,  and  the  laurell'd  bard, 
Thofe  bold  infuranccrs  of  deathlefs  fame, 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain. 
The  tap'ring  pyramid,  th*  Egyptian's  pride, 
And  wonder  of  the  world,  wnofe  fpiky  top 
Has  wounded  the  thick  cloud,  and  long  out]fV'd 
The  angry  fhaking  of  the  winter's  dorm ; 
Yet  fpent  at  lad  by  th'  injuries  of  heav'n, 
Shatter'd  with  age,  and  furrow'd  o'er  faith  ye.r?, 
The  mydic  cone,  with  hieroglyphics  crofted, 
At  once  gives  way.    O  lamentable  fight ! 
The  labour  of  whole  ages  lumbers  down, 
A  hideous  and  mifliapen  length  of  ruins. 
Sepulchral  columns  wreftle  but  in  vain 
With  alMubduing  Time :  his  cankering  hand 
With  calm  delib'rate  malice  wades  tliem  all : 
Worn  on  the  edge  of  days,  the  brafs  con  fumes, 
The  budo  moulders,  and  the  deep-cut  marble, 
Unfteady  to  the  deel,  gives  up  it's  charge: 
Ambition,  half  convicted  of  her  folly, 
Hangs  down  her  head,  and  reddens  at  the  tale. 
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Berc  all  the  mighty  troubfers  of  the  earth, 
Who  fwam  to  fov'reign  rule  thro*  feas  of  olood* 
Th'  oppreflive,  fturdy,  man-deftroying  villains, 
Who  ravag'd  kingdoms,  and  laid  empires  wafte, 
And  in  a  cruel  wantonnefs  of  pow'r, 
Thinn'd  dates  of  half  their  people,  and  gave  up 
The  reft  to  want—wow,  like  a  ftorm  that's  fpent, 
Lie  huQYd,  and  meanly  fneak  behind  thy  covert. 
Vain  thought!  to  hide  them  from  the  general  fcorn, 
That  haunts  and  dogs  them  like  an  injur'd  ghoft, 
Implacable.    Here  too,  the  petty  tyrant 
Who  fix'd  his  iron  talons  on  the  poor, 
And  grip'd  them  like  fome  lordly  beaft  of  prey— 
Deaf  to  the  forceful  cries  of  gnawing  hunger, 
And  piteous  plaintive  voice  of  mifery— 
(As  if  a  flave  was  not  a  fared  of  nature, 
Of  the  fame  common  feelings  with  his  lord) 
Now,  tame  and  humble,  like  a  child  that's  whipp'd. 
Shakes  hands  with  dull,  and  calls  the  worm  his kinfman; 
Nor  pleads  his  rank  and  birth-right.  Underground 
Precedency's  a  jeft ;  vaffal  and  lord, 
Grofsly  familiar,  fide  by  fide  confume. 

When  felf-efteem,  or  other's  adulation, 
Would  cunningly  perfuade  us  we  are  fomething 
Above  the  common  level  of  our  kind,    ^   ^  . 
The  grave  gainfays  the  fmooth-complexion'd  flatt  ry, 
And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 

Beauty  /  thou  pretty  play- thing,  dear  deceit  I 
That  fteals  fo  foftly  o'er  the  ftripling's  heart, 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulfe  unknown  before, 
The  grave  difcredits  thee  :  thy  charms  expung'd, 
Thy  rofes  faded,  and  thy  lilies  foil'd, 
What  haft  thou  more  to  boaft  of?  Will  thy  lovers 
Flock  rounti  thee  now,  to  gaze  and  do  thee  homage  i 
Methinks  i  fee  thee  with  thy  head  low  laid ; 
Whilft,  forfeited  upon  thy  damafk  cheek, 
The  high- fed  worm,  in  lazy  volumes  roll'd, 
Riots  unfear'd.   For  this  was  all  thy  caution  ? 
For  this,  thy  painful  labours  at  the  glafs, 
T'  improve  thofe  charms,  and  keep  them  in  repair. 
For  which  the  fpoiler  thanks  thee  not.  Foul  feeder! 
Coarfe  fare  and  carrion  pleafe  thee  full  as  well, 
And  leave  as  keen  a  relifh  on  the  fenfe. 
Look,  how  lbs  fair  one  weeps !  the  confeious  tears 
Stand  thick  as  dew-drops  on  the  bells  of  flow'rs : 
£  j  Honelt 
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Honeft  effufion  !  the  fwoln  heart  in  vain  • 
Works  hard  to  put  a  glofs  on  it's  diftress. 

Strength,  too  !  thou  furly  and  lefs  gentle  boaft 
Of  thofe  that  laugh  loud  at  the  village  ring  ; 
A  fit  of  common  ficknefs  palls  thee  down, 
With  greater  eafe  than  e'er  thou  didfb  the  (tripling, 
That  rafhly  darvd  thee  to  th'  unequal  fight. 
What  groan  was  that  I  heard  ?  Deep  groan  indeed, 
With  anguim  heavy  laden  ; — let  me  trace  it : 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  ftrong  man, 
By  ftronger  arm  o'erpowered,  gafps  for  breath 
Like  a  hard-hunted  beaft.    How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick  !  his  roomy  cheft  by  far  too  fcant 
To  give  the  lungs  full  play  !  What  now  avail 
The  ftrong-built  finewy  limbs,  and  well-form'd  (hoof- 
See  !  how  he  tugs  for  life,  and  lays  about  him,    [ders ! 
Mad  with  pain !  Eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grafps  it  hard, 
Juft  like  a  creature  drowning. — Hideous  fight  ! 
Oh,  how  his  eyes  ftand  out,  and  flare  full  ghaftly  I 
Whilft  the  diftemper's  rank  and  deadly  venom, 
Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  crofs  his  Iwwels, 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up. — Heard  you  that  groan  ? 
It  was  his  laft.    See  how  the  great  Goliah, 
juft  like  a  child  that  brawl'd  itfelf  to  reft, 
Lies  (till. — What  mean'fl  thou  then,  O  mighty  header, 
To  vaunt  of  nerves  like  thine  I  What  means  the  bull. 
Unconfcious  of  his  (trength,  to  play  the  coward, 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man ; 
That,  knowing  well  the  (lackaefs  of  his  arm, 
Trufts  only  in  the  well- invented  knife  ? 

With  (tudy  pale,  and  midnight  vigils  (pent, 
The  ft  ar-furv  eying  fage  clofe  to  his  eye 
Applies  the  fight -invigorating  tube; 
And,  traveling  thro'  the  boundlefs  length  of  fpace, 
Marks  well  the  courfes  of  the  far-feen  orbs, 
That  roll  with  regular  confufion  there, 
In  ecftafy  of  thought. — But,  si  !  proud  man  f 
Great  heights  are  hazardous  to  ±t  weak  head: 
Soon?  very  foon,  thy  firmed  footing  fails, 
And  down  thou  dropp'fl:  into  that  darkfome  place 

Where  nor  device  nor  knowledge  ever  came. 
Here  the  tongue -warrior  liesy  difabled  now, 

DtfaraM,  difhonour'd,  like  a  wretch  that's  gaggV, 

And  cannot  tell  his  ail  to  pafTers  by. 
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Great  man  of  language,  whence  this  i%hty 
This  dumb  defpair,  and  drooping  of  the  head  i 
Tho'  ftrong  perfuafion  hung  upon  thy  lip, 
And  fly  infmuation's  fofter  arts 
In  arnbulh  lay  about  thy  flowing  tongue, 
Alas !  how  ehop-falt'n  now  !  thick  mills  and  fitoice 
Reft  "like  a  weary  cloud  upon  thy  bread 
Unccafing.    Ah  !  where  now's  tne  lifted  arm. 
The  ftrength  of  aftion,  and  tne  force  of  words, 
The  well.turn'd  period,  and  harmonious  voice, 
With  all  the  leffer  ornaments  of  phrafe  i 
Ah  1  fled  for  ever,  as  they  ne'er  had  been  S 
Raz'd  from  the  book  of  fame  1  or,  what  is  worfe, 
Perhaps  fome  hackney  hunger-bitten  fcnboier 
Infults  thy  memory,  and  blots  thy  tomb 
With  long  flat  narrative,  or  duller  rhimes, 
That  drawl  with  heavy-halting  pace  along, 
Enough  to  roufe  a  dead  man  into  rage, 
Arid  warm  with  red  refentment  the  wan  cheek. 

Here  the  great  maften  of  the  healing  art% 
Thefe  mighty  mock-defrauders  of  the  tomb, 
Suite  of  their  juleps  and  catholicons, 
Refign  to  fate.    Proud  JEsculapius  fon, 
Where  are  thy  boafled  implements  of  art, 
And  all  thy  well-cramm'd  magazines  of  healtfi' 
Nor  hill,  nor  vale,  as  far  as  ihip  could  go, 
Nor  margin  of  the  gravel- bottom'd  brook, 
EfcapM  thy  rifling  hand  :  from  flubbom  Omit* 
Thou  wrung'ft  their  Qiy  retiring  virtues  out. 
And  vex'd  them  in  the  fire;  nor  fly,  nor  mfc«, 
Nor  writhy  fnake,  efcap'd  thy  deep  reiearch. 
But  why  this  apparatus  1  why  this  colt  i 
Tell  us,  thou  doughty  keeper  from  thenar*, 
Where  are  thy  recipes  and  cordials  now, 
With  the  long  lift  of  vouchers  for  thy  cures : 
Alas*  thou  fpeakeft  not.    The  bold  impoftcr 
Looks  not  more  filly,  when  his  cheat's  founa  out. 

Here  the  lank-fided  tnifer—wxfi  of  fete, 
Who  meanly  dole  (difcreditable  fhift  ?> 
From  back  and  belly  too  their  proper  cneer, 
Eas'd  of  a  tax  it  irk'd  the  wretch  to  pay 
To  his  own  carcafe,  now  lies  cheaply  lodg  d, 
By  clam'rous  appetites  no  longer  teazM, 
Nor  tedious  bills  of  charges  and  repairs.^ 
But,  all !  where  are  his  rent*,  his  commgs-in  . 
9  BL  6  M** 
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Now  thou  baft  made  the  rich  man  poor  indeed  i 
Robb'd  of  his  gods,  whai  has  he  left  behind  i 
O  curfed  luft  of  gold !  how  oft  for  thee 
The  fool  throws  up  his  int'reft  in  both  worlds, 
Firft  ftarv'd  in  this,  then  damn'd  in  that  to  come  1 

How  mocking  muft  thy  fummons  be,  0  Death  / 
To  him  that  is  at  cafe  in  his  pofTeffions ; 
Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleafure  here, 
Is  quite  unfurnifli'd  for  that  world  to  come  I 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  foul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  .tenement, 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  fhrieks  for  help, 
But  fhrieks  in  vain !— How  wifhfully  fhe  looks 
On  all  flic's  leaving,  now  no  longer  hers ; 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer. 
Oh  !  might  (he  flay  to  warn  away  her  ftains, 
And  fit  her  for  her  paffage.— Mournful  fight ! 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood      and  cv'ry  groan 
She  heaves,  is  big  with  horror. — But  the  Fee, 
Like  a  Haunch  murd'rer,  fteady  to  his  purpoie, 
Purfues  her  clofe  thro'  ev'ry  lane  of  life, 
Nor  miffes  once  the  track, '  but  preiles  on  ; 
Till  fore'd  at  laft  to  the  tremendous  verge, 
At  once  flie  finks  in  everlafting  ruin. 

Sure  'tis  a  ferious  thing  to  die  I  My  foul, 
What  a  flrange  moment  mull  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey's  end,  thou  haft  the  gulf  in  view  ! 
That  aweful  gulf  no  mortal  e'er  repafs'd 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  further  fide. 
Nature  runs  back,  and  fhudders  at  the  fight, 
And  ev'ry  life-firing  bleeds  at  thoughts  of  parting  > 
For  part  they  mufl :  Body  and  Soul  ir.ud  pau: 
Fond  couple;  link'd  more  clofe  than  weeded  :cir : 
This,  wings  it's  way  to  it's  Almighty  Source, 
The  witnefs  of  it's  actions,  now  it's  Judge ; 
That,  drops  into  the  dark  and  noifome  Cravc^ 
Like  a  difabled  pitcher  of  no  ufe. 

If  Death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death ; 
If,  when  men  dy'd,  at  once  they  ceas'd  to  be, 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing, 
Whence  firft  they  fprung ;  then  might  the  debauchee 
Untrembling  mouth  the  heav'ns  :  then  might  thedrun- 
Reel  over  his  full  bowl,  and  when  'tis  drain'd  [kard 
Fill  up  another  to  the  brim,  and  laugh 
At  the  poor  bug-bear  Death  I  Then  might  the  wretch 
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That's  weary  of  the  world,  and  tir'd  of  life, 
At  once  give  each  inquietude  the  flip, 
By  ftealing  out  of  being,  when  he  pleas'd, 
And  by  what  way, — whether  by  hemp  or  fteei. 

Death's  thou/and  doors  ftand  open.— Who  could  forci 
The  ill-pleas'd  guefl  to  fit  out  his  full  time, 
Or  blame  him  if  he  goes?— Sure  he  does  well, 
That  helps  himfelf,  as  timely  as  he  can, 
When  in  his  pow'r.    But  if  there's  an  Hereafter^ 
And  that  there  is,  Confcience,  uninfluenc'd, 
And  fuffer'd  to  fpeak  out,  tells  every  man ; 
Then  mud  it  be  an  aweful  thing  to  die  : 
More  horrid  yet,  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 

Self-murder  /—name  it  not :  our  iftand's  fliame  5 
That  makes  her  the  reproach  of  neighb'ring  dates. 
Shall  Nature,  fwerving  from  her  eariieft  diclate, 
Self-prefervation,  fall  by  her  own  ad  I 
Forbid  it,  Heav'n !  Let  not,  upon  difguft, 
The  (hatnelefs  hand  be  foully  crimfbn'd  o'er 
With  blood  of  it's  own  lord— Dreadful  attempt! 
J  aft  reeking  from  felf-flaughter,  in  a  rage 
To  ruih  into  the  prefence  of  our  judge  ; 
As  if  we  chaileng'd  him  to  do  his  worft, 
And  matter'd  not  his  wrath.— Unheard-of  tortures 
Mull:  be  referv'd  for  fuch  :  thefe  herd  together: 
The  common  damn'd  fliun  their  fociety, 
And  look  upon  themfelves  as  fiends  lefs  foul. 
Our  time  is  fik'd,  and  all  our  days  are  number'd ; 
How  long,  how  fhort,  we  know  not : — this  we  know, 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  fummons, 
Nor  dare  to  ftir  till  Heav'n  (hall  give  permiffion : 
Like  fentries  that  muft  keep  their  deftin'd  ftand, 
And  wait  th'  appointed  hour,  till  they're  reliev'd. 
Thofe  only  are  the  brave,  that  keep  their  ground 
And  keep  it  to  the  laft.   To  run  away, 
Is  but  a  coward's  trick  :  to  run  away 
From  this  world's  ills,  that  at  the  very  worft 
V,  ill  foon  blow  o'er,  thinking  to  mend  ourfelves 
By  boldly  veht'ring  on  a  world  unknown, 

And  plunging  headlong  in  the  dark;  -'tis  mad  : 

No  frenzy  half  fo  defperate  as  this. 

Tell  us,  ye  dead  ;  will  none  of  you,  in  pity 
To  thofe  you  left  behind,  difclofe  the  fecret  i 
Oh  !  that  fome  courteous  ghoft  would  blab  it  out, 
What  'tis  you  arc,  and  we  muft  Ihortly  be. 

I've 
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I've  heard,  that  fouls  departed  have  fometimes 
Forewarn'd  men  of  their  death s—'Twas  kindly  done 
To  knock,  and  give  th*  alarm.— — -But  what  mean 3 

This  Hinted  charity  ?  —  sTis  but  lame  kindneirs 

That  docs  it's  work  by  halves  1 — Why  might  you  not 
Tell  us  what  'tis  to  die? — Do  the  ftrict  laws* 
Of  your  fociety  forbid  your  fpeaking 
Upon  a  point  fo  nice  ? — I'll  a(k  no  more  : 
Sullen,  like  lamps  in  fepulchres,  ye  mine, 
Enlight'ning  but  yourfelves. — Well — 'tis  no  matter 
A  very  little  time  will  clear  up  all, 
And  make  us  learn'd  as  you  are,  and  as  clofe. 

Death's  Jhafts  fly  thick:— Herefalls  the  village  fwain. 
And  there  his  pampcr'd  lard.— The  cup  goes  round ; 
And  who  fo  artful  as  to  put  it  by  ? 
*Tis  long  fince  Death  had  the  majority ; 
Yet  flrange  1  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart. 
See  yonder  maker  ©f  the  dead  man's  bed, 
The  Sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle, 
Of  hard  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  ftok 
A  gentle  tear ;  with  mattock  in  his  hand, 
Digs  thro'  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaintance, 
By  far  his  juniors,— Scarce  a  flail's  caft  up,  A 
But  well  he  knew  it's,  owner,  and  can  tell 
Some  paffage  of  his  life. — Thus,  hand  in  hand, 
The  fot  has  walk'd  with  Death  twice  twenty  year:; 
And  yet  ne'er  youngfler  on  the  green  laughs  louder, 
Nor  clubs  a  droller  tale:— When  drunkards  meet, 
None  fings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 
More  willing  to  his  cup.— Poor  wretch  I  he  minds  utfe 
That  foon,  "feme  trufty  brother  of  the  trade, 
Shall  do  for  him,  what  he  has  done  for  thoufands. 

On  this  fide,  and  on  that,  men  fee  their  friends 
Drop  off,  like  leaves  in  autumn ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fantaftic  fchemes,  which  the  long  livers 
In  the  world's  hale  and  undegen'rate  days, 
Could  fcarce  have  leifure  for.— Fools  that  we  arc, 
Never  to  think  of  death  and  of  our/elves 
At  the  fame  time  :  as  if  to  learn  to  die 
Were  no  concern  of  ours.— Oh !  more  than  fotrilb, 
For  creatures  of  a  day,  in  gamefome  mood, 
To  frolic  on  eternity's  dread  brink, 
Unapprchcnfive  ;— When,  for  ought  we  know, 
The  very  firft  fwoln  furge  (hall  fweep  us  in. 
Think  we,  or  think  we  not,  Time  hurries  on 
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With  a  refiftlefs  unremitting  flream ; 
Yet  treads  more  foft  than  e'er  did  midnight  thief, 
That  Aides  his  hand  under  the  mifer's  pillow, 
And  carries  off  his  prize.— —What  is  this  world  ? 
What !  but  a  fpacious  burial-field  unwall'd, 
Strew'd  with  Death's  fpoils>  the  fpoils  of  animals, 
Savage  and  tame,  and  full  of  dead  men's  bones, 
The  very  turf  on  which  we  tread  once  liv'd  ; 
And  we  that  live  mud  lend  our  carcafes 
To  cover  our  own  offspring  :  in  their  turns 
They  too  mud  cover  theirs.    'Tis  here  ail  meet  s 
The  (hiv'ring  Icelander,  and  fun-burnt  Moor, 
Men  of  all  climes,  that  never  met  before, 
And  of  all  creeds— the  Chriftian,  Turk,  and  Jew 
Here  the  proud  Prince,  and  favourite  yet  prouder, 
His  fov'reign's  keeper,  and  the  people's  fcourge, 
Are  huddled  out  of  fight.    Here  lie  abahYd 
The  great  negotiators  of  the  earth, 
And  celebrated  mailers  of  the  balance, 
Deep-read  in  ftratagems,  and  wiles  of  courts  : 
Now  vain  their  treaty-fkill ; — Death  feorns  to  treat. 
Here  the  o'erloaded  Have  flings  down  his  burden 
From  his  gaiPd  flioulders ;  and  when  the  cruel  tyrant, 
With  all  his  guards  and  tools  of  pow'r  about  him, 
Is  meditating  fome  unheard-of  mifchief, 
Mocks  his  ftiort  arm,  and  quick  as  thought  efcapes 
Where  tyrants  vex  not,  and  the  weary  reft. 
Here  the  warm  lover,  leaving  the  cool  flxade, 
The  tell-tale  echo,  and  the  bubbling  dream, 
(Time  out  of  mind  the  fav'rite  feats  of  love,) 
Fall  by  his  gentle  miftrefs  lays  him  down, 
Unblafted  by  foul  tongue.    Here  friends  and  foes 
Lie  clofe,  unmindful  of  their  former  feuds. 
The  lawn-rob'd  Prelate,  and  plain  Prefbyter, 
'Erewhile  that  flood  aloof,  as  fliy  to  meet, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  filler- flreams 
That  fome  rude  interpofing  rock  had  fpliu 
Here  is  the  large-limb'd  peafant :  here  the  child 
Of  a  fpan  long,  that  never  faw  the  fun, 
Nor  prefs'd  the  nipple,  flrangled  in  life's  porch: 
Here  is  the  mother,  with  her  fons  and  daughters  | 
The  barren  wife  ;  and  long-demurring  maid, 
Whofe  lonely  unappropriated  fweets 
Smil'd  like  yon  knot  of  cowfiips  on  the  cliff, 
Not  to  be  come  at  by  the  willing  hand. 
Here  are  the  pru,de  severe,  and  gay  coquette, 
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The  fober  widow ;— and  the  young  green  virgin, 
Cropp'd  like  a  rofe,  before  'tis  fully  blown, 
Or  half  it's  worth  difclos'd.    Strange  medley  here! 
Here  garrulous  old  age  winds  up  his  tale  ; 
And  jovial  youth,  of  lightfome  vacant  hear:, 
Whofe  ev'ry  day  was  made  of  melody, 
Hears  not  the  voice  of  mirth:  the  fhrill-tongu'd  ftircw, 
Meek  as  the  turtle-dove,  forgets  her  chiding* 
Here  are  the  wife,  the  gen'rous,  and  the  brave, 
The  juft,  the  good,  the  worthlefs,  and  profane  ; 
The  downright  clown,  the  well-bred  gentleman, 
The  fool,  the  churl,  the  liar,  and  the  knave, 
The  fupple  ftatefman,  and  the  patriot  ftern  ; 
The  wrecks  of  nations,  and  the  fpoils  o  f  time, 
With  all  the  lumber  of  fix  thoufand  years. 

Poor  man !  how  happy  once  in  rhy  flrfl  ftate ! 
When  yet  but  warm  from  thy  great  Maker's  hand, 
He  ftemp'd  thee  with  his  image,  and,  well  pleas'd, 
SmH'd  on  his  laft  fair  work.    Then  all  was  wclU— 
Sound  was  the  body,  and  the  foul  ferene ; 
Like  two  fweet  instruments  ne'er  out  of  tune, 
That  play  their  feveral  parts.    Nor  head  nor  hear: 
Offer'd  to  ache  :  nor  was  there  caufc  they  mould  : 
For  all  was  pure  within  :  no  fell  remorfe, 
Nor  anxious  callings  up  of  what  might  ie, 
Alarm'd  his  peaceful  bofom  :  fummer  feas 
Shew  not  more  fmooih,  when  khVd  by  fouthern  winds 
Juft  ready  to  expire.    Scarce  importun'd, 
The  gen'rous  foil  with  a  luxuriant  hand 
Offer'd  the  various  produce  of  the  year, 
And  ev'ry  thing  mod  perfeel  in  it's  kind. 
Bleffed,  thrice  blefled  days!  but,  ah!  how  (hort! 
Blefs'd  as  the  pleafmg  dreams  of  holy  men  ; 
But  fugitive  like  thofe,  and  quickly  gone. 
Oh,  flipp'ry  ftate  of  things  !  what  hidden  turns, 
What  flrange  viciifitudes,  in  the  fiift  leaf 
Of  man's  fad  hiftory  ?  to-day  moll  happy, 
And  ere  to-morrow's  fun  has  fet,  moll  abjecl  ? 
How  fcant  the  fpace  between  thefe  vaft  extremes  1 
Thus  far'd  it  with  our  fire :  not  long  he  enjoy'd 
His  paradife.    Scarce  had  the  happy  tenant 
Of  the  fair  fpot  due  time  to  prove  it's  fweets, 
Or  fum  them  up;  when  ftraight  he  tnuft  be  gona, 
Ne'er  to  return  again.   And  muft  he  go  ? 
Can  nought  compound  for  the  firft  dire  offence 
Of  erring  man  ?  Like  one  that  is  condemn V.,  jrr 
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Fain  would  he  trifle  time  with  idle  talk, 

And  parley  with  his  fate.    But  'tis  in  vain. 

Not  all  the  laviih  odours  of  the  place 

OfTer'd  in  incenfe  can  procure  his  pardon, 

Or  mitigate  his  doom.    A  mighty  angel, 

With  flaming  fword,  forbids  his  longer  (lay, 

And  drives  the  loiterer  forth ;  nor  muft  he  take 

One  laft  and  farewel  round.    At  once  he  loft 

His  glory,  and  his  God.    If  mortal  now, 

And  forely  maim'd,  no  wonder!  Man  has  jinn" d. 

Sick  of  his  blifs,  and  bent  on  new  adventures, 

Evil  he  needs  wou'd  try:  nor  try'd  in  vain. 

(Dreadful  experiment  I  deftru&ive  meafure ! 

Where  the  worft  thing  could  happen  was  fuccefs) 

Alas  !  too  well  he  fped  :  the  good  he  fcom'd 

Stalk'd  ofFrelu&ant,  like  an  ill-us'd  ghoft, 

Not  to  return  ;  or,  if  it  did,  it's  vifits, 

Like  thofe  of  angels,  fliort,  and  far  between  # 

Whilft  the  black  daemon,  with  his  hell-fcap'd  tram, 

Admitted  once  into  it's  better  room, 

Grew  loud  and  mutinous,  nor  would  be  gone  ; 

Lording  it  o'er  the  man,  who  now  too  late 

Saw  the  rafh  error  which  he  could  not  mend  ; 

An  error  fatal  not  to  him  alone, 

But  to  his  future  fons,  his  fortune's  heirs. 

Inglorious  bondage  !  human  nature  groans 

Beneath  a  valTalage  fo  vile  and  cruel, 

And  it's  vaft  body  bleeds  at  ev'ry  pore. 

What  havock  haft  thou  made,  foul  monfter,  Sin? 
Greateft  and  firft  of  ills !  the  fruitful  parent 
Of  woes  of  all  dimenfions  !  But  for  thee 
Sorrow  had  never  been.    All  noxious  things, 
Of  vileft  nature,  other  forts  of  ills, 
Are  kindly  circumfcrib'd,  and  have  their  bounds. 
The  fierce  volcano,  from  it's  burning  entrails 
That  belches  molten  ftone  and  globes  of  fire, 
Involv'd  in  pitchy  clouds  of  fmoke  and  flench, 
Mars  the  adjacent  fields  for  fome  leagues  round, 
And  there  it  flops.    The  big-fwoln  inundation, 
Of  mifchief  more  diflTufive,  raving  loud, 
Buries  whole  tra&s  of  country,  thrent'nmg  moie  ; 
But  that  too  has  a  fuore  it  cannot  pafs. 
More  dreadful  far  than  thefe,  fin  has  laid  watte, 
JSiot  here  and  there  a  country,  but  a  world: 
Difpatching  at  a  wide-extended  blow 
Entire  mankind ;  and  for  their  fakes  defacing  A 


A  whole  creation's  beauty  with  rude  hands ; 

Blading  the  foodful  grain,  the  loaded  branche 

And  marking  all  along  it's  way  with  rain. 

Aceurfed  thing !  oh,  where  (hall  fancy  find 

A  proper  name  to  call  thee  by,  expreffive 

Of  all  thy  horrors  ?  Pregnant  womb  of  ills ! 

Of  temper  fo  tranfeendently  malign, 

That  toads  and  ferpents  of  moft  deadly  kind 

Compar'd  to  thee  are  harmlefs.  SicknefTes 

Of  ev'ry  fize  and  fymptom,  racking  pains, 

And  blueft  plagues,  are  thine.   See  how  the  fiend 

Profuf3ly  fcatters  the  contagion  round"! 

WMft  deep-mouth'd  flaughter,  bellowing  at  her  heels, 

Wades  deep  in  blood  new  fpilt  $  yet  for  to-morrow 

Shapes  out  new  work  of  great  uncommon  daring? 

And  inly  pines  till  the  dread  blow  is  ftruck. 

But  hold — I've  gone  too  far ;  too  much  difclos'd 
My  father's  nakednefs,  and  nature's  iliame. 
Here  let  me  paufe,  and  drop  an  honeft  tear, 
One  burft  of  filial  duty  and  condolence, 
O'er  all  the  ample  deferts  Death  hath  fpread  ! 
This  chaos  of  mankind.    O  great  man-eater  I 
Whofe  ev'ry  day  is  carnival,  not  fated  yet  .1 
Unheard-of  epicure  !  without  a  fellow  ! 
The  verieft  gluttons  do  not  always  cram  ; 
Some  intervals  of  abftinencc  are  fought 
To  edge  the  appetite  :  thou  feekcft°none. 
Methinks  the  coumiefs  fwarms  thou  haft  devour'd, 
And  thoufands  that  each  hour  thou  gobble  ft  up, 
This,  lefs  than  thu\  might  gorge  thee  to  the  full: 
But,  ah !  rapacious  dill,  thou  gap'ft  for  more  ; 
Like  one,  whole  days  defrauded  of  his  meals, 
On  whom  lank  hungej  lays  his  fkinny  hand, 
And  whets  to  keeneft  eagernefs  his  cravings, 
(  As  if  difeafes,  maffacres,  and  poifon, 
Famine,  and  war,  were  not  thy  caterers ! ) 

But  know,  that  thou  muft  render  up  thy  dead, 
And  with  high  int'reft  too. — They  arc  not  thine; 
But  only  in  thy  keeping  for  a  feafun, 
Till  the  great  promis'd  day  of  refiitution  ; 
When  loud  diffufive  founds  from  brazen  trump 
Of  ftrong-lung'd  cherubs  lliaii  alarm  thy  captives, 
And  route  the  long,  long  flcepers  into  life, 

Day-light  and  liberty,  —r  

Then  muft  thy  gates  fly  open?  and  reveal 

The 
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The  mines  that  long  lay  forming  under r  ground. 
In  their  dark  cells  immur'd ;  but  now  full  npe, 
And  pure  as  Giver  from  the  crucib k 
That  twice  has  flood  the  torture  of  the  fire 
And  innuifition  of  the  forge.    We  know 
Th'  illuftrious  deliv'rer  of  mankmc, 
The  Son  of  Gop,  once  vanquifh  d  thee.  His  pow 
fhSu  could'ft  not  (land  :  felf-vigorous he  rofe, 
And  making  off  thy  fetters,  foon  retook 
Thofe  fpoils  his  voluntary  yielding  lent, 
(Sure  pledge  of  our  releafement  ^m  thy  *  all ,} 
Twice  twenty  days  he  fojourn'd 
And  Ihew'd  himfelf  alive  to  chofen  ^.tnefles 
By  proofs  fo  ftrong,  that  the  moft  flow ^ ent.ng 
Hal  not  a  fcruple  left.    This  having  done, 
He  mounted  up  to  heav'n.  f^"^/  bMB 
Climb  the  aerial  heights,  and  g.uk i  along 
•  Acrofs  the  fevering  clouds :  but  ^  hold, 
Thrown  backwards  in  the,  chace,  foon  drops  n 
Difabled  quite,  and  jaded  with  P^g" 
Heaven's  portals  wide  expand  to  ler him  m , 
Nor  are  his  friends  fliut  out :  as  feme .  great  prmc 
Not  for  himfelf  alone  procures  admiliion, 
But  for  his  train ;  it  was  his  be. 
That  where  he  is,  there  mould  his  Mowers 
Death  only  lies  between;-*  gloomy  p*  b  • 
Made  yet  more  gloomy  by  our  coward  fears 
But  not  untrod,  nor  tedious  :  the  :te ttgue 

Start  we  at  tranfient  taardfcips,  in  the  w-y 
That  leads  to  purer  air  and I  fof  et  iMfa, 
And  a  ne'er-fening  fun  ?    Fools  that  we  are  . 
We  wilh  to  be  where  fwee.s  unfading .  bloom 
But  ftraight  our  wifli  revoke,  and  will  not  go. 
«;n  have  I  feen,  upon  a  fummer  s  eve, 
Clofc  by  the diet's  brink,  a  youngfter  play : 
How  wiflifully  he  looks  to  ftem  the  tide, 
This  moment  refolute,  next  unrefolv  d  : 
At  laft,  he  dips  his  foot ;  but  as  he  dips 
His  fears  redouble,  and  he  runs  away 
From  th'  inoffenfive  flream,  unmindful  now 
Of  all  the  flow'rs  that  paint  the  further  banK, 
SLd  fmil'd  fo  fweet  of  late   Thrice  welcome  Death 
That  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  flep 
Conduas  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  fafe 


On  the  fcng.wifliM.fbr  more.   Prodigious  change  1 

Who  fC0ur  M  the  venom  out>    Sure  en(j 

^  Hie  good  man  is  peace.   How  calm  his  exit  1 
The  njght-dews  fall  not  gentlier  to  the  ground? 

Eenold  him  in  the  ev'ning  tide  of  life,— 
A  well-fpent  life,  whofe  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  ihould  not  upbraid  his  youth  : 
By  unperceivM  degrees  he  wears  away  ; 
Hfch  int-  f        ^ms  JarSerat  fetting! 
To  «1  1 hlt]-  a"d  h0pes'  look  how  ^  drives 
ThM  u       ^V"  View!  and>  >*e  a  bird 
Tha  s  hamper'd,  ftruggles  hard  to  get  away  ! 

To  let  new  glories  in,  the  firf>  fair  fruits 
Utthefaft-commgharveft.    Then!  oh  then  • 
£ach  earth-born  joy  grows  vile,  or  c'ifappears, 

To  have  his  palTport  fign'd,  and  be  difmifs'd  - 

JJf  rT:~ fd  now  he's  happy  :-thc  g,ad  ft»> 

Has  not  a  wilh  uncrown'd.   Ev'n  tiie  Ia<Tnefii 
Kelts  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  1  riin 
It  s  better  half,  never  to  funder  more. 
Nor  fllaii  it  hope  in  vain .  the  [ime  dran,s  on 

When  not  a  finglc  fpot  of  burial  earth, 
Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  fpacious  fea, 
But  muft  give  back  it's  long-committed  durt 
Inviolate  :  and  faithfully  fhall  thele 
Make  up  the  full  account :  not  the  Icaft  atom 
Emoezzled,  or  miflaid,  of  the  whole  tale. 

a}1  fouI  fhail  have  a  boJy  reai,y f-  "iih'd ; 

And  each  Hull  have  his  own.  Hence,  ye  profane ' 
Afk  not,  how  this  can  be  ?   Sure  the  fame  Pow'r 
That  rear'd  the  piece  at  firft,  aid  took  it  down, 
Can  re-affemble  the  loofe  fcatter'd  parts, 
And  put  them  as  they  were.    Almighty  God 
Has  done  much  more  ;  nor  is  his  arm  impairM 
Through  length  of  days ;  and  what  he  c„h  he  wtf  : 
His  faithfolnefs  Hands  bound  to  fee  it  done. 
When  the  dread  trumpet  founds,  the  florab'rinfl  duft. 
Not  unattentive  to  the  call,  flial!  wake; 
And  ev'ry  joint  poffefs  it's  prooer  place 
With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 
1 0  it  s  firtt  Hate.    Nor  fliall  the  confeious  foul 
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Mifiake  it's  partner ;  but  amidft  the  crowd 

Singling  it's  other  half,  into  it's  arms 

Shall  ru(h,  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  man 

That's  new  come  home,  who,  having  long  been  abfent* 

With  hafte  runs  over  ev'ry  different  room, 

In  pain  to  fee  the  whole.    Thrice  happy  meeting  I 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  (hall  ever  part  them  more. 

'Tis  but  a  Night,  a  long  and  moonlefs  Night, 

We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone. 

Thus,  at  the  (hut  of  evn,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  fome  lonely  brake 
Cow'rs  down,  and  doses  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
Then  claps  his  weli-fledg'd  wings,  and  bears  away. 
LESSON  CXVIII.    On  the  Resurrection 

NOW  man  awakes,  and  from  his  filent  bed, 
Where  he  has  flept  for  ages,  lifts  his  head; 
Shakes  off  the  (lumber  of  ten  thoufand  years, 
And  on  the  borders  of  new  worlds  appears. 
Now  monuments  prove  faithful  to  their  truft, 
And  render  back  their  long- committed  duft. 
Now  Charnels  rattle  $  fcatter'd  limbs,  and  all 
The  various  bones,  obfequious  to  the  call, 
Self-mov'd  advance ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  diftant  head,  the  diftant  legs,  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view,  fee  through  the  dufky  fky 
fragments  of  bodies  in  confufion  fly, 
To  diftant  regions  journeying,  there  to  claim 
Deferted  members,  and  complete  the  frame. 
Not  all  at  once,  nor  in  like  manner  rife : 
Some  lift  with  pain  their  flow  unwilling  eyes : 
Shrink  backward  from  the  terror  of  the  light, 
And  blefs  the  grave,  and  call  for  lading  night. 
Others,  whofe  long  attempted  virtue  flood 
Fix'd  as  a  rock,  and  broke  the  rulhing  flood, 
Whofe  firm  refolve,  nor  beauty  could  melt  down, 
Nor  raging  tyrants  from  their  pofture  frown ; 
Such  in  this  day  of  horrors  fhall  be  feen, 
To  face  the  thunder  with  a  godlike  mien. 
The  planets  drop,  their  thoughts  are  fix'd  above ; 
The  centre  (hakes,  their  hearts  difdain  to  move  : 
An  earth  difTolving,  and  a  heav'n  thrown  wide, 
A  yawning  gulph  and  fiends  on  ev'ry  fide, 
Serene  they  view,  impatient  of  delay, 
And  blefs  the  dawn  of  everlafting  day. 

LES- 
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LESSON  CXIX.  On  Life,  Death,  and  Ihmortalitf. 

^T^IBJD  nature's  fvveet  reftorer,  balmy  Sleep! 
J[    He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  vifit  pays 

Where  fortune  fmiles ;  the  wretched  he  forfakes : 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  wo, 

And  lights  on  lids  unfullyM  with  a  tear. 
From  fliort  (as  ufual)  and  difturb'd  repofe, 

1  wake  :  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more  ! 

Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infcft  the  grave. 

I  wake,  emerging  from  a  fea  of  dreams, 

Tumultuous;  where  my  wreck'd  defponding  thought, 

From  wave  to  wave  of  fancfd  mifery, 

\t  random  drove,  her  helm  of  resiott  loft  : 

Tho'  now  reftor'd,  'tis  only  change  of  pam, 

(A  bitter  change  !)  feverer  for  fevere ; 

The  day  too  Qiort  for  my  diftrefs  !  and  night, 

Ev'n  in  the  Zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 

Is  lunftiine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Night,  fable  goddefs  !  from  her  ebon  throne, 

in  raylefs  majefty,  now  ftretches  forth 
Her  leaden  fceptre  o'er  a  ftumb'ring  world  : 

Silence,  how  dead  !  and  darknefs,  how  profound  I 

Nor  eye,  nor  lift'ning  car  an  object  finds  : 

Creation  deeps.    'Tis  as  the  general  pulfc 
Of  life  flood  (UU,  and  nature  made  a  pau.e  ; 
An  aweful  papfe  !  prophetic  cf  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  foon  fulmTd  ; 
Fate  !  drop  the  curtain  ;  I  can  lofe  no  more. 

Silence  and  darknefs!  folemn  lifters  1  twins 
From  ancient  night,  who  nurfe  the  tender  thought 
To  reafon,  and  on  reafon  build  refdve, 
(That  column  of  true  majefty  in  man), 
Affift  me  :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave  ; 
The  grave,  your  kingdom:  there  this  frame  Lull  fall 
A  viaim  facred  to  your  dreary  (hrine. 
But  what  are  ye  r—  Thou,  who  didft  put  to  flight 
Primaeval  filena,  when  the  morning  ftars 
Exulting,  (homed  o'er  the  riling  bali  > 
O  Thou!  whcfe  word  from  folid  darknefs  I  truck 
That  fpark,  the  fun  ;  ftrike  wifdom  from  my  foul  ; 
My  foul  which  rlies  to  thee,  her  truft,  her  treafcire, 
A3  mifers  to  their  gold,  while  others  reft.  ^ 
Through  this  opaque  of  nature,  and  of  foul, 
This  double  night,  tranfmit  one  pitying  ray. 
To  lighten,  and  to  cheer.    O  lead  my  QfflA 


(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  it's-Wo)? 
Lead  it  through  various  fcenes  of  life  and  deaths 
And  from  each  fcene,  the  noblefl  truths  infpire, 
Nef  lefs  infpire  my  conducl,  than  my  fong  s 
Teach  my  befl  reafon,  reafon  ;  my  befl:  will, 
Teach  re&itude ;  and  fix  my  firm  refolve, 
Wifdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear. 
^or  let  the  vial  of  thy  vengeance,  pour'd 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  pour'd  in  vain. 

The  bell  ftrikes  One.    We  take  no  note  of  time, 
But  from  it's  lofs.   To  give  it  then  a  tongue. 
Is  wife  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  fpoke, 
I  feel  the  folemn  found,    If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 
Where  are  they  \  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood  : 
It  is  the  fignal  that  demands  difpatch ; 
How  much  is  to  be  done  i  my  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — on  what  ?  a  fathomlefs  abyfs ; 
A  dread  eternity  I  how  furely  mine  ? 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  penfioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  I 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  auguft, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  I 
How  paffing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  fuch  I 
Who  centred  in  our  make  fuch  flrange  extremes ! 
From  difPrent  natures  marvelloufly  mixt, 
Connexion  exquifite  of  difknt  worlds  I 
Diftinguifli'd  link  in  being's  endlefs  chain  ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  I 
A  beam  etherCfal^  fully'd  and  abforpt ! 
Tho'  fully'd,  and  diflionoor'd,  ftill  divine  ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatnefs  abfolute  I 
An  heir  of  glory  1  a  frail  child  of  dull ! 
Helplefs  immortal  I  infect  infinite  ! 
A  worm  !  a  god  !  - — —  1  tremble  at  myfelf, 
And  in  my  fell  am  loft  !  at  home  a  ftranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  furpris'd,  aghaft, 
And  wond'ring  at  her  own  :  how  reafon  reels  ? 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  diftrefs'd  ;  what  joy,  what  dread  ! 
Alternately  trail f ported,  and  alarm'd  i 
What  can  prefervc  my  life  ?  or  what  deftroy  i 
An  angel's  arm  can't  fnatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'Tis 
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*Tis  paft  conje&ure  ;  all  things  rife  in  proof  t 
While  o'%v  my  limbs  fleep's  foft  dominion  fpread, 
What  though  my  foul  fantaftic  meafures  trode 
O'er  fairy  fields  5  or  mourn'd  along  the  gloom 
6f  pathlefs  woods  ;  or,  down  the  craggy  deep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  fwam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  fcaPd  the  cliff ;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  (hapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain? 
Her  ceafelefs  flight,  tho*  devious,  fpeaks  her  nature 
Of  fubtler  effence  than  the  trodden  clod  ; 
Aclive,  aerial,  tow'ring,  unconfin'd, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  grofs  companion's  fall : 
Ev'n  filent  night  proclaims  my  foul  immortal  I 
Ev'n  filent  night  proclaims  eternal  day  : 
For  human  weal,  Heav'n  hufbands  all  events ; 
Dull  fleep  inftru&s,  nor  fport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Why  then  their  lofs  deplore,  that  are  not  loft  ? 
Wliy  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  around 
In  infidel  diltrefs  ?  Are  angels  there  ? 
Slumbers,  rak'd  up  in  duft,  ethereal  fire  ? 
They  live  !  They  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth, 
tJnkindled,  unconceiv'd  ;  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tendernefs,  let  heavenly  pity  fall 
On  me,  more  juftly  number'd  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  defert,  this  the  folitude  : 
How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave  ? 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault, 
The  vale  funereal,  the  fad  cyprefs  gloom  ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  (hades  ! 
All,  all  on  earth  is  Jbadow,  all  beyond 
Is  Jubftance;  the  reverfe  is  folly's  creed  : 
How  folid  all,  where  change  fhall  be  no  more? 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  veftibule  ; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  (hut,  and  death. 
Strong  death,  alone  can  heave  the  malTy  bar, 
This  grofs  impediment  of  clay  remove, 
And  make  us,  embryos  of  exigence,  free. 
From  real  life,  but  little,  more  remote 
Is  He,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light, 
The  future  embryo,  flumb'ring  in  his  fire. 
Embryos  we  mufl  be,  till  we  burfl  the  fhell, 
Yon  ambient  azure  (hell,  and  fpring  to  life, 
The  life  of  gods;  (O  tranfport!)  and  of  man. 
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Yet  man,  fool  man,  here  buries  all  his  thoughts ; 
Inters  eeleflial  hopes  without  one  figh : 
Pris'ner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wifhes :  wing'd  by  hcav'n 
To  fly  at  infinite ;  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  ferapbs  gather  immortality 
On  life's  fair  tree,  faft  by  the  throne  of  God. 

What  golden  joys  ambrofial  cluft'ring  glort  / 
In  His  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  juft, 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  ? 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  empire 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threefcore  years, 
To  pufti  eternity  from  human  thought, 
And  fmother  fouls  immortal  in  the  duft  ? 
A  foul  immortal,  fpending  all  her  fires, 
Wailing  her  flrength  in  ftrenuous  idlenefs, 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptur'd,  or  alarm'd, 
At  aught  this  fcene  can  threaten,  or  indulge, 
Refembies  ocean  into  tempefl  wrought, 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Where  falls  this  cenfure  ?  It  o'erwhelms  myfeif. 
How  was  my  heart  incrufled  by  the  world  ! 
O  how  felf-fetter'd  was  my  grov'ling  foul  1 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wrapt  round  and  round, 
In  filken  thought,  which  reptile  fancy  fpun, 
Till  darken'd  rsajon  lay  quite  clouded  o'er 
With  foft  conceit  of  endiefs  comfort  here? 
Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  fkies  i 
Night  vifions  may  befriend,  (as  fung  above:) 
Our  waking  dreams  are  fatal :  How  i  dream'd 
Of  things  impoffible  !  (could  fleep  do  more  ?) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change  1 
Of  ftable  pleafures  on  the  toiling  wave  I 
Eternal  funfhine  in  the  dorms  of  life  1 
How  richly  were  my  noon-tide  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapefiries  of  pi&ur'd  joys  ? 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endiefs  perfpe&ive  ; 
Till  at  death's  toll,  whofe  refUefs  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal, 
Starting  I  woke,  and  found  myfeif  undone. 
Where's  now  my  frenzy's  pompous  furniture  ? 
The  cobweb'd  cottage,  with  it's  ragged  wail 
Of  inould'ring  mud,  is  royalty  to  me  ! 
The  fpider's  moll  attenuated  thread. 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  blifs:  it  breaks  at  ev  ry  breeze 
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O  ye  bleil  fcenes  of  permanent  delight ! 

Full,  above  meafure  !  lading,  beyond  bound  ! 

A  perpetuity  of  blifs,  is  blifs. 

Could  you,  fo  rich  in  rapture,  fear  an  end  ; 

That  ghaftly  thought  would  drink  up  all  your  jcy, 

And  quite  unparadife  the  realms  of  light. 

Safe  are  you  lodg'd  above  thefe  rolling  fphercs : 

Th^  ^leful  influence  of  whofe  giddy  dance, 

Sheds  fad  viciffitude  on  all  beneath. 

Here  teems  with  revolutions  ev'ry  hour ; 

And  rarely  for  the  better;  or  the  belt, 

More  mortal  than  the  common  births  of  fate. 

Each  moment  has  it's  fickle,  emulous 

Of  time's  enormous  fcythe,  whole  ample  fweep 

Strikes  empires  from  the  root ;  each  moment  pb]  i 

His  little  weapon  in  the  narrower  fphere 

Of  fweet  domeflic  comfort,  and  cuts  down 

The  faireft  bloom  of  fublunary  blifs. 

Blifs !  fublunary  blifs !  Proud  words  and  vain  I 

Implicit  treafon  to  divine  decree  1 

A  bold  invafion  of  the  rights  of  heav'n  ! 

I  ciafp'd  the  phantoms,  and  I  found  them  air. 

O  had  I  weigh'd  it  ere  my  fond  embrace  ! 

What  darts  of  agony  had  mifs'd  my  heart  ? 

Death !  great  proprietor  of  all  !  'tis  thine 

To  tread  out  empire,  and  to  quench  the  ftars. 

The  fun  himfelf  by  thy  permiflion  (bines  ; 

And,  one  day,  thou  (halt  pluck  him  from  Ins  fphere. 
Amidft  fuch  mighty  plunder,  why  exhaufl 
Thy  partial  quiver  on  a  mark  fo  mean  P 
Why  thy  peculiar  rancour  wreck'd  on  me  ? 
Infatiate  archer  !  could  not  one  fufficc?  . 
Thy  (haft  flew  thrice ;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  l  ain  ; 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill  d  her  horn. 
O  Cynthia  !  why  fo  pale  ?  doft  thou  lament 
Thy  wretched  neighbour  ?  grieve  to  fee  thy  wneei 
Of  ceafelefs  change  outwhirl'd  in  human  life . 
How  wanes  my  borrowed  blifs  !  ivomjortunc  s  Uniie, 
Precarious  courtefy  1  not  v  tue's  fure, 
Self-giv'n,  filar  ray  of  found  delight. 

In  ev'ry  vary'd  pofture,  place,  and  hour, 
How  widow'd  ev'ry  thought  of  ev'ry  joy  i 
Thought,  bufy  thought !  too  bufy  for  my  peace . 
Thro' the  dark  poftern  of  time  long  daps  d, 
Led  softly,  by  the  fliUncfs  of  the  night, 
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Led,  like  a  murderer,  (and  iuch  it  proves  I) 
Strays  (wretched  rover  !)  o'er  the  pleafing  pafl  ; 
In  quell  of  wretchednefs  perverfely  ftrays  ; 
And  finds  all  defert  now  ;  and  meets  the  ghofts 
Of  my  departed  joys,  a  num'rous  train  ! 
I  rue  the  riches  of  my  former  fate  ; 
Sweet  comfort's  blafted  clutters  I  lament ; 
I  tremble  at  the  blefllngs  once  fo  dear  ; 
And  ev'ry  pleafure  pains  me  to  the  heart. 

Yet  why  complain?  or  why  complain  for  one  \ 
Hangs  out  the  fun  his  luftre  but  for  me, 
The  Jingle  man  ?  are  angels  all  befide  ? 
I  mourn  for  millions:  'tis  the  common  lot 5 
In  this  fliape,  or  in  that,  has  fate  entail'd 
The  mother's  throes  on  all  of  woman  born,  . 
Not  more  the  children,  than  fure  heirs  of  pain, 
War,  famine,  pett,  volcano,  florin,  and  fire, 
Inteftine  broils,  opprejjion,  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brafs,  befiege  mankind. 
God's  image  disherited  of  day. 
Here  plung'd  in  mines,  forgets  a  fun  was  made  } 
There,  beings  deathlefs  as  their  haughty  lord, 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life  ;  % 
And  plough  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  deipair: 
Some,  for  hard  matters,  broken  under  arms, 
In  battle  lopp'd  away,  with  half  their  limbs. 
Beg  bitter  bread  through  realms  their  valour  iav  d, 
If  fo  the  tyrant,  or  his  minion  doom.  . 
Want,  and  incurable  -dtfeafe,  (fell  pair  !) 
On  hopelefs  multitudes  remorfelefs  feize 
At  once  ;  and  make  a  refuge  of  the  grave. 
How  groaning  hofpitals  ejeft  their  dead  ! 
What  numbers  groan  for  fad  admiflion  there  ! 
What  numbers,  once  in  fortune's  lap  high-fed, 
Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charity  ! 
To  (hock  us  more,  folicit  it  m  vain  1  ^ 
Ye  fflken  fons  of  pleafure  !  fmce  in  pains 
You  rue  more  modifti  vifits,  vifit  here, 
And  breathe  from  your  debauch ;  give,  and  reduce 
Surfeif*  dominion  o'er  you  :  but.  fo  great  s 
Your  impudence,  you  blufli  at  what  is  right  1 

Happy  1  did  forrow  feizc  on  fuch  alone : 
Not  prudence  can  defend,  nor  virtue  favc  ; 
Difeafe  invades  the  chafteft  temperance ; 
And  puniflimcnt  the  guiltlefs;  and  alarnif 
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Through  thickeft  (hades,  purfues  the  fend  of  peace. 

Man's  caution  often  into  danger  turns, 

And,  his  guard  falling,  crufhes  him  to  death. 

Nor  happinefi  itfelf  makes  good  her  name ; 

Our  very  wifhes  give  us  not  our  wiih. 

How  diftant  oft  the  thing  we  jdote  on  mofl, 

From  that  for  which  we  dote,  felicity  ? 

The \fmootbeft  courfe  of  nature  has  it's  pains ; 

And  trueft  friends,  thro'  error,  wound  our  red  s 

Without  misfortune,  what  calamities  ? 

And  what  hoftilities,  without  a  foe  ? 

Nor  are  foes  wanting  to  the  beft  on  earth : 

But  endlefs  is  the  lift  of  human  ills, 

And  fighs  might  fooner  fail,  than  caufe  to  figh. 

A  part  how  fin  all  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man  ?  the  reft  a  wafte ; 
Rocks,  deferts,  frozen  feas,  and  burning  fands; 
Wild  haunts  of  monfters,  poifons,  ftir.gs,  and  death 
Such  is  earth's  melancholy* map  !  but,  far 
More  fad  !  this  earth  is  a  true  map  of  ?nan. 
So  bounded  arc  it's  haughty  lord's  delights 
To  wg's  wide  empire;  where  deep  troubles  tofs, 
Loud  farrows  howl,  envenem'd  pajfmis  bite, 
Rav'nous  calamities  cur  vitals  feize, 
And  threat'ning  fats  wide  opens  to  devour. 

What  then  am  I,  who  forrow  for  viyfelf  f 
In  age,  in  infancy,  from  other's  aid 
Is  all  our  hope  ;  to  teach  us  to  be  kind. 
That,  nature's  firfl%  lajt  leflbn  to  mankind  ; 
The  fclfifli  heart  deferves  the  pain  it  feels : 
More  gen'rous  forrow*  while  it  finks,  exalts  ; 
And  confeious  virtue  mitigates  the  pang. 
Nor  virtue,  more  than  prudence,  bids  me  give 
SwolPn  thought  a  fecond  channel ;  who  divide.. 
They  weaken  too,  the  torrent  of  their  grief. 
Take  then,  O  wor/d J  thy  much  indebted  tear  : 
How  fad  a  fight  is  human  happinefe, 
To  thole  whofe  thought  can  pierce  beyond  ip  hfttf  ! 

0  thou,  whatever  thou  art,  whofe  heart  exu!:s ; 
Wouldft  thou  I  fliould  congratulate  thy  fate  ? 

1  know  thou  wouldft  ;  thy  pride  demands  it  from  m 
Let  thy  pride  pardon  what  thy  nature  needs, 

The  falutary  cenfure  of  a  friend. 
Thou  happy  wretch !  by  blindnefs  art  thou  bleft  ; 
By  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  fmiles. 
Know,  fmilcr  !  at  tby  peril  art  thou  pleas'd, 


Thy  piea&re  is  the  promife  of  thy  paifiS 
Misfortune,  like  a  creditor  fevere, 
But  rifes  in  demand  for  her  delay  ; 
She  makes  a  fcourge  of  raft  prosperity, 
To  fling  thee  more,  and  double  thy  diftrefs. 

Lorenzo,  fortune  makes  liet  court  to  thee : 
Thy  fond  heart  dances,  while  the  Syren  Tings. 
Dear  is  thy  welfare :  think  me  not  unkind?" 
I  would  not  damp,  but  to  fecure  thy  joys. 
Think  not  that  fear  is  facred  to  the  florm : 
Stand  on  thy  guard  againft  the  f miles  of  fate. 
Is  heav'n  tremendous  in  it's  frowns  ?  moft  fure  ; 
And  in  it's  favours  formidable  too  ; 
It's  favours  here  are  trials,  not  rewards ; 
A  call  to  duty,  not  difcharge  from  care  ; 
And  mould  alarm  us,  full  as  much  as  Woes; 
Awake  us  to  their  caufe  and  confequenco  * 
And  make  us  tremble,  weighed  with  our  defcrt ; 
Awe  nature's  tumult,  and  chaftife  her  joys : 
Left  while  we  clafp,  we  kill  them  :  nay  invert, 
To  worfe  than  fmple  mifery,  their  charms : 
Revolted 'joys,  like  foes  in  civil  war, 
Like  bofom  friendships  to  refemmeiit  four'd, 
With  rage  envenom'd  rife  againft  our  peace. 
Beware  what  earth  calls  hsppinefs;  beware 
All  joys,  but  joys  that  never  can  expire  ; 
Who  builds  on  lefs  than  an  immortal  bafe, 
Fond  as  he  feems,  condemns  his  joys  to  death. 

Mine  dy'd  with  thee,  Philander!  thy  lad  figh 
DiflTolv'd  the  charm ;  the  difenchanted  earth 
Loft  all  her  luftre,    Where  her  glittering  tow'rs? 
Her  golden  mountains,  where  I  all  darken' d  down 
To  naked  wafte  ;  a  dreary  vale  of  tears ; 
The  great  magician's  dead  1  Thou  poor,  pale  piece 
Of  out-caft  earth,  in  darknefs  !  what  a  change 
From  yefterday  !  Thy  darling  hope  fo  near, 
(Long  labour'd  prize  !)  O  how  ambition  fluhYd 
Thy  glowing  cheek  ?  ambition  truly  great, 
Of  virtuous  praife  :  Death's  fubtle  feed  within, 
(Sly,  treach'rous  miner  !)  working  in  the  dark, 
Smil'd  at  thy  well- concerted  fcheme,  and  beckon'd 
The  worm  to  riot  on  that  rofe  fo  red, 
Unfaded  ere  it  fell ;  one  moment's  prey  ! 

Man's  forefight  is  conditionally  wife  * 
Lorenzo!  wifdom  into  folly  turn:* 
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Oft,  the  firft  infant,  it's  idea  fair 

To  labouring  thought  is  born.    How  dim  our  eye  i 

The  prefent  moment  terminates  our  fight ; 

Clouds,  thick  as  thoie  on  doomfday,  drown  the  next  # 

We  penetrate,  we  prophefy  in  vain. 

Time  is  dealt  out  by  particles ;  and  each, 

E'er  mingled  with  the  {beaming  fands  of  life, 

By  fare's  inviolable  oath  is  fworn 

Deep  filence,  «  Where  eternity  begins/ 

By  nature's  law,  what  may  be,  may  be  now  t 
There's  no  prerogative  in  human  hours. 
In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thought  can  rife, 
Than  man's  preemption  on  to-morrow's  dawn  1 
Where  is  to-morrow  ?  in  another  world. 
For  numbers  this  is  certain  ;  the  reverfe 
Is  lure  to  none ;  and  yet  on  this  perhaps, 
This  peradveniure,  infamous  for  lies, 
As  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  we  build 
Our  mountain  hopes ;  fpin  out  eternal  fchemes, 
As  we  the  fatal  fitters  cou'd  out-fpin, 
And,  big  with  life's  futurities,  expire. 

'  Not  ev'n  Philander  had  befpoke  his  fliroud  j 
Nor  had  he  caufe  ;  a  warning  was  deny'd  : 
How  many  fall  as  fudden,  not  as  fafe  1 
As  fudden,  though  for  years  admoniOYd  home  ? 
Of  human  ills  the  lad  extreme  beware, 
Beware,  Lorenzo  !  a  flow-fudden  death. 
How  dreadful  that  deliberate  furprife  ? 
Be  wife  to-day ;  'tis  madnefs  to  defer; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wifdom  is  pulh'd  out  of  life: 
Procrajlination  is  the  thief  of  time  ; 
Year  after  year  it  deals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vaft  concerns  of  an  eternal  fcene. 
If  not  fo  frequent,  would  not  this  be  ftrange  f 
That  'tis  fo  frequent,  this  is  ftranger  Hill 

Of  man's  miraculous  miftakes,  this  bears^ 
The  palm,  '  That  all  men  are  about  to  live.' 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
All  pay  themfelves  the  compliment  to  think 
They,  one  day,  thall  not  drivel;  and  their  pride, 
On  this  reverfion,  takes  up  ready  praife  ; 
At  lead,  their  own  :  their  future  felves  applaud*  ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  I 
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Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails : 
That  lodg?d  in  fate's,  to  wifdom  they  ccnfign  ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpofe,  they  pojlponc  ; 
'Tis  not  m  folly,  not  to  fcorn  a  fool ; 
And  fcarce  in  human  wifdom  to  do  more. 
All  prcmife  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  ev'ry  flage ;  when  young,  indeed, 
In  full  content,  we  fometimes  nobly  reft, 
Unanxious  for  curfelves ;  and  only  wifh,  ^ 
As  duteous  fons,  our  fathers  were  more  wife, 
At  thirty  mm  fufpefis  himfelf  a  fool  j 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pufhes  his  prudent  purpofe  to  refolve  ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Refolves ;  and  re-refolves  :  then  dies  die  fame. 

And  why  ?  becaufe  he  thinks  himfelf  immortal : 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themfelves ; 
Themfelves,  when  fome  alarming  (hoc*  of  fate 
Strides  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  hidden  dread? 
Buf their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  ciofe,  where  paft  the  (haft,  no  trace  is  found: 
As  from  the  wing  no  fear  the  fky  retains ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death  : 
Ev'n  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  rneds 
O'er  thofc  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

LESSON  CXX.    On  TIME. 

BUT  why  on  time  fo  lavhh  is  my  fong  \ 
On  this  great  theme  kind  nature  keeps  a  fchooi, 
To  teach  her  fons  hcrfelf.    Each  night  we  die, 
Each  morn  are  born  anew;  each  day,  a  life. 
4nd  fhall  we  kill  each  day  ?  if  trifling  kills  ; 
Sure  vice  mull  butcher.    O  what  heaps  of  (lam 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us!  time  deltroy  d 
Is  Tuicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  fpilt. 
Time  flies,  death  urges,  knells  call,  heav  n  mvnes, 
Hell  threatens:  all  exerts  ;  in  ettort,  all; 
More  than  creation  labours  !— Labours  more  ? 
And  is  there  in  creation,  what,  amidft 
This  tumult  univerfal,  wing'd  difpatch, 
And  ardent  energy,  fupinely  yawns  I —    ^  . 
Man  deeps ;  and  man  alone  ;  and  man,  whole  fate, 
Fate  irreverfible,  entire,  extreme, 
Endlefc,  hair-hung,  breeze-fhaken,  o'er  the  gulph 
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A  moment  trembles  5  drops  !  and  man,  for  whom 
All  elfe  is  an  alarm  :  man,  the  folc  caufe 
Of  this  (unrounding  dorm  !  and  yet  he  fleeps, 
A3  the  dorm  rock'd  to  reft. — Throw  years  away  ? 
Throw  empires,  and  be  blamelefs.    Moments  feize, 
Heav'n's  on  their  wing :  a  moment  we  may  wifh, 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.  Bid  day  (land  full 
Bid  him  drive  back  his  car,  and  re-import 
The  period  pad,  regive  the  given  hour. 
Lorenzo,  more  than  miracles  we  want ; 
Lorenzo— O  for  yefterdays  to  come  ! 

LESSON  CXXI.  Hamlet's  Soliloquy  on  Death 

TO  be — or  not  to  be  ?  —  that  is  the  queftion.— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  faffer 
The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 
Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  oppofmg,  end  them  ? — To  die — to  fleep— 
No  more— and,  by  a  fleep,  to  fay  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thoufand  natural  (hocks 
That  flefli  is  heir  to — 'tis  a  confummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wilh'd.    To  die — to  fleep — 
To  fleep — perchance  to  dream—ay,  there's  the  rub. — 
For,  in  that  fleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come., 
When  we  have  (huffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Fvluft  give  us  paufe  There's  the  refpect 

That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life. 
For,  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time, 
Th'  oppreflbr's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumcl; 
The  pang  of  defpis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himfelf  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  fardels  Ix  ir, 
To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 
But  that  the  dread  of  fomcthing  after  death 
(That  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe  boURK 
No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 
Thus  confeience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all : 
And,  thus,  the  native  hue  of  refolution 
Is  fickly'd  o'er  with  the  pale  call:  of  thought ; 
And  enterprifes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lofe  the  name  of  aclion. 
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LESSON  CXXIL   CLARENCE'S  DREAM. 

Clarence  and  Brakenbury. 
Brak,  \TTHY  looks  your  Grace  fo  heavily  to-day? 

VV  Clar.  01 1  have  pafs'd  a  miferable  night, 
So  full  of  ugly  fights,  of  ghaftly  dreams, 
That,  as  I  am  a  Chriftian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  fpend  another  fuch  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; 
So  full  of  difmal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  Lord  ?  I  pray 
you  tell  me. 

Clar.  Methought  that  i  had  broken  from  the  Tow'r, 
And  was  embark'd  to  crofs  to  Burgundy, 
And  in  my  company  my  brother  Glower  ; 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches.  Thence  welook'd  tow'rd  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thoufand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befallen  us.    As  we  pafs'd  along. 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glo'fter  {tumbled,  and,  in  falling, 
Struck  me  (that  fought  to  flay  him)  over*  board, 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

Lord,  Lord,  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noife  of  waters  in  my  ears  I 
What  fights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  : 
I  thought  I  faw  a  thoufand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
A  thoufand  men,  that  fifties  gnaw'd  upon  s 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Ineftimable  (tones,  unvalued  jewels. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  fculls ;  and  in  thofe  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  fcorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems ; 
That  woo'd  the  flimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  fcatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  fuch  leifure  in  the  time  of  deaih 
To  gaze  upon  the  fecrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Qlar.  Methought  I  had :  and  often  did  I  ftrive 
To  yield  the  ghoft  ;  but  Itiii  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  foul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vaft,  and  wand'ring  air ; 
But  fmother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almoft  burft  to  belch  it  in  the  fea, 
Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  fore  agony  i 
Clan  No, no;  my  dvssm  was lengthen'd  after  life- 
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0  then  began  the  tempeft  to  my  foul : 

1  pafs'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  firft  that  there  did  greet  my  ftranger  foul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cry'd  aloud— What  fcourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  falfe  Clarence  I 
And  fo  he  vanifh'd.  Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  fhadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood,  and  he  mriek'd  out  aloud — 
Clarence  is  come,  falfe,  fleeting,  perjur'd  Clarence, 
That  ftabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkfbury ; 
Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments  !  — 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noife 
I  trembling  wak'd  ;  and,  for  a  feafon  aficr, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell : 
Such  terrible  impreffion  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  Lord,  that  it  affrighted  you  j 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Gar.  Ah  !  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  thofe  thing? 
That  now  give  evidence  againft  my  foul, 
For  Edward's  fake ;  and  fee  how  he  requites  me  ! 
O  God  !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appeale  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  mifdeeds  ; 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 

0  fpare  my  guiltlefs  wife,  and  my  poor  children  ! 

1  pr'ythee,  Brakenbury,  flay  by  me  ; 
My  foul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  fleep. 

LESSON CXX1II.  Southampton  and  Essex. 
Qfficer.JLJfY  Lord, 

1VJL  We  bring  an  order  for  your  execution, 
And  hope  you  are  prepar'd  ;  for  you  mufl  die 
This  very  hour. 

South.  Indeed  the  time  is  fudden  ! 

Ejf.  Is  death  th*  event  of  all  my  flatter'd  hope  \ 
Falfe  fex !  and  Queen  more  perjur'd  than  them  all ! 
But  die  I  will  without  the  leaf!  complaint, 
My  foul  (hall  vanifli  filentas  the  dew 
Attracted  by  the  fun  from  verdant  fields, 
And  leaves  of  weeping  fiow'rs— Come,  my  dear  InemU 
Partner  in  fate,  give  me  thy  body  in 
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Thefe  faithful  arms,  and  O  now  let  me  teU  thee 
And  you,  my  Lords,  and  Heav'n  my  wkncfs  toe, 
I  have  no  weight,  no  heavtnefs  on  my  foul, 
But  that  I've  loft  my  dearefl  friend  his  life. 

South.  And  I  protefl  by  the  fame  pow'rs  divine, 
And  to  the  world,  'tis  all  my  happinefs, 
The  greateft  blifs  my  mind  yet  e'er  enjoy'd, 
Since  we  mad  die,  my  Lord,  to  die  together. 

Officer.  The  Queen,  my  Lord  Southampton,  has  been 
To  grant  particular  mercy  to  your  perfon ;      [pleas' d 
And  has  by  us  fent  you  a  reprieve  from  death, 
With  pardon  of  your  treafons,  and  commands 
You  to  depart  immediately  from  hence. 

South.  O  my  unguarded  foul  1  Sure  never  was 
A  man  with  mercy  wounded  fo  before  1 

Eff.  Then  I  am  loofe  to  fleer  my  wand 'ring  voyage, 
Like  a  bad  veffel  that  has  long  been  crofs'd, 
And  bound  by  adverfe  winds,  at  laft  gets  liberty, 
And  joyfully  makes  all  the  fail  (he  can, 
To  reach  it's  wiuVd-for  port — xlngels  protect 
The  Queen,  for  her  my  chiefeft  pray'rs  (hall  be, 
That  as  in  time  file's  fpar'd  my  noble  friend,  ^ 
And  owns  his  crime  worth  mercy,  may  file  ne-'er 
Think  fo  of  me  too  late  when  I  am  dead— 
Again,  Southampton,  let  me  hold  thee  fad, 
For  'tis  my  iafl  embrace. 

South.  O  be  lefs  kind,  my  friend,  or  move  lefs  pity, 
Or  I  (hall  fink  beneath  the  weight  of  fadnefs  1 
I  weep  that  I  am  doom'd  to  live  without  you, 
And  ihould  have  fmil'd  to  (hare  the  death  of  Effex. 

Eff.  O  fpare  this  tendernefs,  for  one  that  needs  it, 
For  her  that  I  commit  to  thee,  'tis  all  that  I 
Can  claim  of  my  Southampton — O  my  wife  ! 
Methinks  that  very  name  fliould  flop  thy  pity, 
And  make  thee  covetous  of  all  as  loft 
That  is  not  meant  to  her — be  a  kind  friend 
To  her,  as  we  have  been  to  one  another : 
Name  not  the  dying  Effex  to  thy  Queen, 
Left  it  fliould  cofl  a  tear ;  nor  ne'er  offend  her. 

South.  O  flay,  my  Lord,  let  me  have  one  word  more ; 
One  lafl  farewel,  before  the  greedy  axe 
Shall  part  my  friend,  my  only  friend  from  me, 
And  Effex  from  himfelf — I  know  not  what 
Are  call'd  the  pangs  of  death,  but  fure  I  am 
I  feel  an  agony  that's  worfe  than  death— 
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£f.  Why,  that's  well  faid— Farewell  to  thee— - 
Then  let  us  part,  juft  like  two  travellers, 
Take  diftant  paths,  only  this  difference  is, 
Thine  is  the  longeft,  mine  the  fliorteft  way — 
Now  let  me  go — if  there's  a  throne  in  heav'n 
For  the  molt  brave  of  men,  and  beft  of  friends, 
I  will  befpeak  it  for  Southampton. 

South.  And  I,  while  I  have  life,  will  hoard  thy  roe 
When  I  am  dead,  we  then  (hall  meet  again,    (mory  : 

Etf.  Till  then,  Farewell. 

South.  Till  then,  Farewell. 


LESSON  CXXIV.  A  HYMN  on  the  SEASONS, 

THESE,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  theft, 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.    Forth  in  the  pleafing  fpring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tendernefs  and  love. 
Wide  flufti  the  fields ;  the  foft'ning  air  is  balm  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  foreft  fmiles ; 
And  ev'ry  fenfe,  and  ev'ry  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  fummer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Then  thy  fun 
Shoots  full  perfection  thro'  the  fwelling  year. 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  fpeaks; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow  whifp'ring  gales. 
Thy  bounty  (nines  in  autumn  unconfin'd, 
And  fpreads  a  common  feaft  for  all  that  lives. 
In  winter,  awful  thou !  with  clouds  and  forms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempeft  o'er  temped  roll'd, 
Majeftic  darknefs!  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  fublime,  thou  bid'ft  the  world  adore, 
And  humbleft  nature  with  thy  northern  Waft. 

Myfterious  round  !  what  fkill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep  felt  in  thefe  appear !  a  fimple  train, 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  fuch  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combin'd ; 
Shade  unperceiv'd,  fo  foft'ning  into  fhade  ; 
And  all  fo  forming  an  harmonious  whole; 
That,  as  they  ftill  fucceed,  they  ravifli  (till. 
But  wand'ring  oft,  with  brute  unconfeious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  bind. 
That,  ever  bufy,  wheels  the  filent  fpheresj 


Works  in  the  fccret  deep  ;  moots,  (learning,  tnence 
The  fair  profufion  that  o'erfpreads  the  fpring  : 
Flings  from  the  fun  diretf  the  flaming  day ;  ^ 
Feeds  ev'ry  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempeft  forth  ; 
And  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  tranfport  touches  all  the  fprings  of  life. 

Nature,  attend!  join  every  living  foul, 
Beneath  the  fpacious  temple  of  the  fey. 
In  adoration  join  ;  and  ardent,  raife 
One  general  fong  !  to  him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  foft,  whofe  fpirit  in  your  freihneis  breathes. 
Oh  talk  of  him  in  folitary  glooms  ! 
Where  o'er  the  rock,  the  fcarceiy-waving  pme 
Fills  the  brown  (hade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whofe  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 
Who'lhake  th'  aftonifh'd  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th'  impetuous  fong,  and  fay,  from  whom  you  rage 
His  praife,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  nils ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  mufe  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents  rapid  and  profound  ; 
Ye  foft er  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale  ;  and  thou  rnajeftic  main* 
A  fecret  world  of  wonders  in  thyfelf, 
Sound  his  frapendous  praife;  whofe  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 
Soft  roll  your  incenfe,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flow'rs, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  him  ;  whofe  fun  exalts, 
Whofe 'breath  perfumes  you,  and  whofe  pencil  pain 
Ye  forefts,  bend,  ye  harvefts,  wave  to  him  ; 
Breathe  your  Hill  fong  into  the  reaper's  ear, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  aQeep 
Unconfcious  lies,  effufe  your  mildeft  beams, 
Ye  conftellations  !  while  your  angels  ftrike, 
Amid  the  fpangled  iky,  the  filver  lyre. 
Great  fource  of  day  !  belt  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
On  nature  write  with  ev'ry  beam  his  praife. 
The  thunder  rolls  :  be  hufh'd  the  proftrate  world ; 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  folemn  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afrefh,  ye  hills  ;  ye  moffy  rocks, 
Retain  the  found  :  the  broad  refponfive  low, 
Ye  vallies,  raife  ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 
And  his  unfuff  'ring  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
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¥e  woodlands  all,  awake  ;  a  boundlefs  Cong 
Burft  from  the  groves  ;  and  when  the  reftlefs  day 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  afleep, 
Sweeteft  of  birds !  fweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  lift'ning  (hades,  and  teach  the  night  his  praife, 
Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  fmiles  ! 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn  !  in  fwarming  cities  vaft, 
Aflembled  men,  to  the  deep  organ  join, 
The  long  refounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 
At  folemn  paufes,  thro'  the  fwelling  bafe  ; 
And  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each, 
In  one  united  ardour  rife  to  heav'n. 
Or  if  you  rather  chufe  the  rural  fhade. 
And  find  a  fane  in  every  facred  grove ; 
There  let  the  fhepherd's  flute,  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  feraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre, 
Still  fing  the  God  of  Seafons  as  they  roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  bioflbni  blows,  the  fummer  ray 
RufTets  the  plain,  infpiring  autumn  gleams  ; 
Or  winter  rifes  in  the  black'ning  eaft ; 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  may  fancy  paint  no  more, 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat ! 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  diftant  barb'rous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  fong,  where  firft  the  fun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  fetting  beam 
Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  ides ;  'tis  nought  to  me 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  wafte,  as  in  the  city  full  ; 
And  where  he  vital  fpreads,  there  mud  be  joy. 
When  ev'n  at  laft  the  folemn  hour  (hall  come, 
And  wing  my  myftic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
1  cheerful  will  obey,  there,  with  new  pow'rs, 
Will  rifing  wonders  fing  :  I  cannot  go 
Where  UNIVERSAL  LOVE  not  fmiles  around, 
Suftaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  fans, 
From  feeming  evil  ftill  educing  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  ftill, 
In  infinite  progreflion.    But  I  lofe 
Myfelf  in  Him,  in  LIGHT  INEFFABLE  ! 
Come,  then,  expreflive  fileace,  mufe  His  praiu. 
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LESSON  CXXV.   LAST  DAY. 

WHEN  the  fierce  north- wind  with  his  airy  forces 
Rears  up  the  Baltic  to  a  foaming  fury  ; 
And  the  red  lightning,  like  a  ftorm  of  hail,  comes 
nn  £       o  Rufliing  amain  down ; 

How  the  poor  failors  ftand  amaz'd,  and  tremble ! 
While  the  hoarfe  thunder,  like  a  bloody  trumpet, 
Roars  a  loud  onfet  to  the  gaping  waters,  _  II 

Quick  to  devour  them  % 

Such  fhall  the  noife  be,  and  the  wild  diforder, 
(If  things  eternal  may  be  like  this  eartnly), 
Such  the  dire  terror  when  the  great  Arcnangel 

bnakes  the  creation  ; 

Tears  the  ftrong  pillars  of  the  vault  of  heav'n, 
Breaks  up  old  marble,  the  repofe  of  princes  ; 
See  the  graves  open,  and  the  bones  anting. 

Flames  all  around  them ! 

Hark  !  the  ftiril!  outcries  of  the  guilty  wretches ! 

Lively,  bright  horror,  and  amazing  anguifli, 

Stare  thro'  their  eye-lids,  while  the  living  worm  hes 

Gnawing  within  them. 

Thoughts,  like  old  vultures,  prey  upon  their  heart-ftnnge, 
And  the  fmart  twinges  when  the  eye  beholds  the 
Loftv  Tudge  frowning,  and  a  flood  of  vengeance 

3  J    °  Rolling  before  him; 

Hopeiefs  immortals  !  how  they  fcream  and  fhiver, 
While  devils  pufh  them  to  the  pit,  wide  yawning, 
Hideous,  and  gloomy,  to  receive  them  headlong 

Down  to  the  centre. 

Stop  here  my  fancy  :  (all  away,  ye  horrid, 

Doleful  ideas),  come  arife  to  Jefus, 

How  he  fits  Godlike  !  and  the  faints  around  him 

Thron'd,  yet  adoring  I 

O  may  I  fit  there  when  he  comes  triumphant, 
Dooming  the  nations  !  then  afcend  to  glory, 
While  our  Hofanna*,  all  along  the  paffage, 

Shout  the  Redeemer. 

GRAM- 
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GRAMMAR,   A  POEM. 

#^RAMMAR,  by  proper  rules  laid  down*  does  teach 

\J  The  ftria  proprieties  of  ev'ry  fpeech  ;  ' 

Inftru&s  to  fpeak,  or  read,  with  proper  grace, 

To  write  correcl  ;  and  elegance  to  trace. 

four  farts  of  speech  Analogy  contains, 

And  ev'ry  rule,  tofpeak,  read,  write,  explains. 

viz.  Names,  Qualities,  Affirmations,  Particles. 

Names,  or  noun  fubftantives,  exprefs,  we  find, 
All  obje&s  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  mind  : 
In  names  we  three  peculiar  fpecies  trace,  1 
Fitting  all  fubftantives  in  ev'ry  cafe  ;  L 
And,  among  names*  ideal  beings  place.  3 

COMMON,  PROPER,  PERSONAL. 

Cam.    Of  ev'ry  kind,  thefe  names  exprefs  the  whole  ; 

As,  man,  bird,  beajl,  fifh,  infeft,  reptile,  jew!. 
Prop.    All  proper  names  one  of  a  kind  exprefs : 
As,  it  was  Adam  made  us  all  tranfgrefs. 
Per.    We  proper  names  for  perfonal  refign  ; 

As,  you  and  /,  (land  for  your  name  and  mine. 
PERSONS. 
In  names,  three  perfons  each  grammarian  feeks  ; 
The/r/?,  as  /  and  ??ie,  is  he  that  fpeaks  : 
The  fecond  is  the  perfon  fpoken  to, 
And  is  exorefs'd  by  tbou>  and  thes,  andjwa  i 
The  third  does  perfons  fpoken  of  fuppofe  ; 
As,  he,  /he,  him,  her,  they,  them,  thsfc,  zni  the/,. 

NUMBER. 
Two  numbers  we  diftindl  in  names  explore, 
The  Jtngular  means  one,  the  plural  more  ; 
As,  man  is  fngular,  becaufe  but  one  ; 
But  men  and  horfes  into  plurals  run. 

GENDER. 
Two  genders  ftill  in  ev'ry  tongue  prevail, 
^  Expreffive  of  the  female  and  the  male  : 
The  mafculine,  as  man,  betokens  he  $ 
The  feminine,  as  woman,  meaneth  fhe  : 
Names,  without  life,  we  neuter  gender  call; 
As  table,  bajket,  hobby-horfe,  or  balU 

QUAL 
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QUALITIES, 

Ail  names  in  proper  qualities  we  drefs, 

And  each  peculiar  property  exprefs  ; 

As,  a  good  man,  black  horfe,  or  naughty  boy% 

An  entertaining  book,  or  pretty  toy* 

By  three  degrees  we  qualities  compare  : 

The  firft  is  pofttive,  as,  you  are  fair  ; 

The  next,  or  the  comparative,  does  fiiow 

That  Polly  Pert  is  fairer  ftiil  than  you  : 

But  the  fuperlative,  or  third  degree, 

Says,  I'm  the  fairefi  creature  that  can  be. 

Again,  we  may  compare  with  more  and  7710ft  % 

As,  you  v&zfair,  and  famous  as  a  toaft. 

But  'with  comparative  degree  compare, 

You'll  nnd  another  fairer  or  more  fair  : 

By  the  fuperlative  it  is  decreed, 

That  I'm  the  fair  eft,  or  moft  fair  indeed. 

AFFIRMATIONS. 
Verbs,  or  elfe  Affirmations,  ferve  to  fhow 
VJefufer,  or  exift,  or  fame  thing  do  % 
In  fhort,  in  affirmations  we  may  find 
All  anions  ef  the  body,  or  the. mind  s 
Three  times  the  fenfe  of  Affirmations  bound, 
And  are  in  prefent,  paft,  and  future,  found. 
PreJ       The  prefent  tenfe  denotes  the  prefent  now  ; 

As,  I  am  'writing,  or  I 'write,  I  bo<w* 
Paft.       The  paft  time  (till  difplays  a  fomethmg  done 

As,  yefterday  J  play9 d  at  ta<w,  and  won*  # 
Fut.        The  future  time  fomething  to  come  explains ; 

As,  he'll  run  mad,  and  then  hell  lofe  his  brains. 
PARTICLE. 
Unchanging  particles  precifely  bring 
To  view,  the  manner  of  an  aQ  or  thing  ; 
Some  quality  of  fomething  done  explain, 
And  each  peculiar  circumfiance  maintain. 
Grammarians,  who  the  ufe  of  each  have  try  d, 
Into  four  parts  the  particles  divide. 
viz  Ad  ve  rb,  Pre  position,  Conjunction,  Interjection* 
ADVERB. 
The  adverb,  which  fome  quality  beftows, 
The  manner  of  the  affirmation  fnows  ;  ^ 
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As  if  1  fought  with  Dicky,  or  with  Bill, 
Perhaps  you'll  fay,  I  fought  extremely  ill  • 
Or  if  I  faid  my  leffon,  you  may  telJ, 
Like  a  good  boy,  I  faid  it  wond'rous  well, 

PREPOSITION. 
Force  to  expreffion  prepofitions  grant, 
And  give  to  names  the  energy  they  want ; 
They  before  names  in  general  appear, 
Tho'  now  and  then  they  occupy  the  rear 
As,  /  *w as  over  hills  and  valleys  fent  ; 
Over  denotes  the  manner  how  I  went. 

CONJUNCTION. 
Conjunctions  either  words,  or  fentence  join, 
Explain  the  meaning,  or  the  fenfe  refine ; 
As,  Tom  and  Harry  went,  like  fools,  to  fight ; 
But,  tir'd  of  cuffing,  left  off  ere  'twas  night. 

INTERJECTION. 
The  interjetlion  of  furprife  combin'd, 
Denotes  fome  fudden  paffion  of  the  mind  ; 
Some  Jlrong  emotion  of  the  feeling  foul, 
When  all  the  thoughts  are  brought  beneath  controul : 
As,  Oh  I  Alack  I  Alas  !  Ah  !  well-a-day  / 
0  I  let  me  find  a  purfe  I  0,  that  I  may  I 

SYNTAX. 
Syntax,  by  certain  rules,  diftin&Iy  fiiows 
How  we,  with  eafe,  may  fentences  compofe  - 
Refpe&ing  fentences,  two  things  are  found  •  ' 
They're  either  form'd  as  fnupU,  or  compound. 
A  fimple  fentence  is,  where  but  one  name 
joins  to  one  affirmation  ;  as,  feek  fame  : 
Two  fentences  a  compound fentence  make  : 
As,  If  I'm  good,  I  fan  /ball  have  a  cake 

CONCORD. 
Rule  I.    In  number,  and  in  perfon  muft  agree, 

The  noun  and  verb;  as  little  Joe  beat  me. 
Rule  2.    The  name  of  multitude — the  crowd's  in  h*]<  - — 

May  in  the  number  Jlngular  be  plac'd. 
Rule  3.    The  adjeclive  and  fub/f an  the  muft  ftill 

Agree  together  ;  as  a  glide  A  pill. 
Rule  4.    Two  names,  when  a  conjunction  comes  between, 

Have  a  verb  plural,  as  is  plainly  feen. 
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APPENDIX, 

COKTAINING 

The    PRINCIPLES  of 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1TTHAT  is  Englim  Grammar  ?-The  art  of  fpcaking  or  writing 

fentences,  make  up  the  whole  fubjeft  of  Grammar. 

Of  Letters,  and  their  various  Sounds.  . 
What  Is  a  letter  ?— A  letter  is  a  mark  or  character,  being  the 
leaTpart  of  a  word ;  of  which  there  are  twenty-fix  m  the  Engl.fc 

Ianrfow  arel'he;  divided  f-Into  vowels  and  confonants. 

What's h 5&SU  letter  which  makes  a  Vff  found  of  at  elf- 

fcirmanybase|-Four;  as  in  tbeje,  pen,  there,  her. 
How  many  has  i  ?-Three  ;  as  in  pine,  P™>J>r- 

How  many  has  w  ?— Two  ;  as  in  war,  few. 
■How  manv  has  v  ?— Two  ;  as  in  try,  hymn. 
WhatTs  fdiphthongJ-Two  vowels  meeting  in  one  fyllable; 

^How^fe  diphthongs  divided  ?-Into  proper  and  jmp^Fr-  . 
wZn  L  a  diphthong  proper  ?-When  both  vowels  are  founded ; 

3  Vnen  fa  ihthtg  improper  f-When  only  one  of  the  vowels 
is  founded  ;  as,  a  in  day,  e  in  teach,  o  in  road. 

Of  the  Diphthongs  -which  vary  their  Sound.  . 
How  manytoundXthe^diPhthongaU?-Thrce,  taught,jaunt, 

<ii&  many  has  ea  ?-Five ;  war,  heart  teach  head,  learn. 
Ho    manv  has  df-Four ;  reign,  feize,  heifer,  height. 
How  many  fias  eo  ?-Three  ;  George,  jeopardy. 

How  many  has  ew  f1— Two  ;  /ew, 
How  many  has  ey  f-Three  ;  prey,  key,  eyre. 
How  many  has  ie  ?-Three  ;  held,  friend,  die. 

How  many  has  ow  •?— Two  ;  £/ow,  bow. 
How  many  has  «a  ?-Three  J  Sg*«*i  gwrd.JqmXU 
How  many  has  uef-Threc;  91107.  m,d»f'     ,.,  rauirL 
How  many  has  w  f  Six  ; ./»/>,  g«*.  build,  quire,  ^fl*« 
Whit  ia  a  triphthong  ?-Three  vowels  meeting  in  one  fyllable, 
as,  a*e  in  queen,  eaa  in  £e<Wf/»  ««     ''*"•  whjll 


What  »  a  confonant?— A  letter  which  cannot  be  founded,  or 
but  imperfe&ly,  without  a  vowel. 

How  many  confonants  are  there  ?— Nineteen :  b,  c,  d,  U 
k,  I,  m,  n,  £  q,  r,  f,t,  v,  x,  z.  '>      *  *J** 

Wow  many  of  thefe  vary  their  found  ?— Four ;  c,  g.  f,  and  a  ; 
alfo  cA,  th,  gh9  and  pi,  when  joined  together.  *"/' 

-How  many  founds  has  c      Two ;  cofi,  city. 

When  does  c  found  hard  as  in  cofi  #— When  placed  before  a,  o, 
a,  and  r ;  and  when  it  ends  a  word ;  as,  cafl,  cot,  cut,  clad, 
cry,  public. 

When  does  c  found  foft  as  in  city  .^—Before  e,  i,  and  r,  and  be- 
fore an  apoftrophe ;  as,  certain,  civil,  cygnet,  placed. 

-How  many  founds  has  5-  ?  Two  ;  go,  gefture. 
<¥hen  does  g  found  hard  as  in  go?— before  a,  0,  and*;  be- 
fore  a  confonant,  and  when  it  ends  a  word:  as,  ?arb,  eaH,  rutf, 
grind,  drag.  '  *       6     '  6 

When  does^  found  foft  as  in  geflure*— It  generally  founds  foft 
berore     z,  and.y;  as,  gin,  gybe;  but  there  are  many  ex- 

ceptions, fuch  as,  get,  give,  gyration. 

How  many  founds  has./?— Two  ;  thus,  was. 

What  does  f  found  in  thus?—/. 

What  does  /found  in  nvasf—z. 

How  many  founds  has  oc^— Three  ;  extracl,  examine,  Xenophon. 
What  does  x  found  in  extract?— A7. 
What  does  x  found  in  examine  ? — G5. 
What  does  x  found  in  XenophonP—Z. 
How  many  founds  has  cbt— Three;  churchy  chaise,  chord. 
What  does  ci  found  in  church  ?— Tc£. 
What  does  c&  found  in  chaife?— <S& 
What  does  cZ>  found  in  chord  ?— K. 
How  many  founds  has  tb  /'-Two ;  fc&irc,  ffim« 
What  does  gb  and  ^-6  commonly  found  ?.—F ;  as  in  laugh,  pbraje. 
0/*Syll.\bli;k. 

What  is  a  fyllable  I  —  Any  perfect  found,  making  a  word,  or 
part  of  a  word. 

What  does  a  fyllable  conflft  of?— A  fyllable  confifts  of  one  or 
more letters;  as,  a,  at,  and. 

How  many  letters  has  the  lhorteft  fyllable  ? — One  ;  as  0. 

How  many  arc  in  the  longer!  f— Eight ;  as,  jlrcugth. 

How  do  you  know  what  number  of  fyllables  arc  in  a  word  \  — 
From  the  number  of  vowels  it  contains. 

Can  there  be  a  fyllable  without  a  vowel  ?— No* 

Are  there  always  as  many  fyllables  in  a  word   as  there  arc 
vowels  in  it? — Yes;  except  when  two  \owels  meet  and  make  a 
diphthong;  as,  aim  air;  three  a  triphthong;  as,  tem  in  vicwi 
or  filent  e  be  added ;  as,  mgive  ;  or  infer  ted;  as,  in  eomefj . 
Of  Accent. 

What  is  accent  ?  Accent  is  a  peculiar  way  of  diftin^ui  (ting  one 
fyllable  of  a  word  from  the  reft. 

How  is  this  diftinction  made  ? — Either  by  dwelling  longer  upon 
one  fyllable  than  the  reft,  as  in  glosry,  rr.iijic,  father  ;  or  U  giv- 
ing it  a  fmarter  percullion  of  the  voice  in  uucrance,  as  in  j  tnt 
dev'er \  baftle* 
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Of  Emphafis. 

What  is  emphafis  ?— Emphafis  is  the  raifing,  or  depreffing  of  the 
voice  upon  a  word,  or  words  in  a  fentence. 

What  is  the  ufe  of  einphafis  ? —Emphafis  ennobles  the  word  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  prefents  it  in  a  ftronger  light  to  the  under- 
Handing. 

Of  Pu?itluation. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  principal  points,  which  denote  the 
paufes  or  flops  in  reading  ?— Comma  [,]  femicolon  [;]  colon  [j] 
period  [,]  interrogation  [?]  admiration  [!]  and  parenthefis  [()]. 

What  does  a  comma  denote  ?— A  comma  generally  denotes  a 
little  elevation  of  the  voice,  is  the  Jhorteft  paufe,  and  fhould  be 
continued  while  you  may  count  one. 

What  dees  a  femicolon  denote  ? — A  femicolon,  fometimes  de- 
notes a  cadence,  and  fometimes  an  elevation  of  the  voice,  accor- 
ding as  the  fenfe  requires,  and  mould  be  continued  while  you  may 
count  one,  two.  m 

What  does  a  colon  denote? — A  colon  denotes  a  little  depreffion 
of  the  voice)  and  requires  a  paufe  while  you  may  count  one,  two, 
three. 

What  does  a  period  denote  ? — A  period  denotes  a  full  cadence 
of  the  voice,  and  ought  to  be  held  while  you  may  count  one,  two<> 
three,  four. 

t  When  is  a  point  of  interrogation  ufed  ?— At  the  end  of  a  quef- 
tion,  and  requires  a  paufe  equal  to  a  period,  and  an  elevation  of 
the  voice,  if  the  queftion  be  aiked  by  a  verb  5  in  other  cafes  it  re- 
quires a  cadence.  It  likewife  difiinguifhes  a  real  queftion  from  a 
fentence  in  the  imperative  mode. 

When  is  a  point  of  admiration  ufed  ? — After  a  word  or  fen- 
tence that  expreffes  furprife  or  emotion,  and  denotes  a  modulation 
of  the  voice,  and  a  paufe  luited  to  the  expreffion. 

When  is  a  parenthefis  ufed?— A  parenthefis  (to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  poilible)  is  ufed  when  one  fentence  is  included  in  another, 
and  requires  a  paufe  (both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  it)  much 
the  fame  with  a  comma.  It  aifo  denotes  a  depreffion  of  the  voice, 
and  a  hafiy  pronunciation. 

Befides  the  above,  there  are  other  marks  ufed  for  the  following  pur- 
poses, namely, 

Quotation  ("  *'),  diftinguifhes  a  borrowed  pafTage.  —  Index  or  handy 
(C^)>  points  out  fornething  very  remarkable. — Hyphen  (-),  divides 
words  into  fyllables. — Accent  ('  or  '),  points  out  the  fyllable  on  which 
the  force  of  the  voice  is  to  be  placed.  Apojirophe  ('),  Caret  (a),  and  £l» 
iipfts  ( — ),  or  (***),  or  (-*—.),  denote  an  omiffion.  Paragraph 
denotes  the  beginning  of  a  new  fubjecl.  Crotchets  [  ],  contain  fornething 
mentioned  by  the  bye.  Aflcrifm  \*),  Dagger  (f),  Parallel  Lines  (||), 
Small  Figures  (123),  and  Letters  (a  b  c),  are  all  ufed  to  lead  the  reader 
to  fome  note  on  the  margin,  or  bottom  of  the  page. 

Note,  It  is  impomble  to  define  the  precife  quantity  or  duration  of  each 
of  the  foregoing  paufes,  as  a  difcourfe  may  be  read  in  a  quicker  or  flower 
time. 

What  words  ought  to  be  difiinguifhed  in  writing  by  beginning 
with  a  capital  letter  ?~ The  firft  word  of  any  'writing  7  letter,  or 

difcourfe\ 
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(Rfcourre;  the  next  word  after  a  period;  the  pronoun  I,  and  the 
mterjcBion  0  ;  the  firft  word  of  every  fentence  quoted  from  an  au- 
thor, or  introduced  as  fpoken  by  another  ;  every  title  and  proper 
name  of  a.perfon  or  piace  ;  and  the  firfl  word  of  every  tine  or  -verse 
in  poetry* 

Of  Words. 

What  is  a  word?— A  difcinel  articulate  found,  which  men  have 
made  the  fign  of  fome  idea,  thought  or  notion. 

Of  what  does  a  word  confift  I  —A  word  eonUtls  of  one  or  more 
fyllables ;  as,  bate,  hateful,  hatefully. 

What  is  a  fimple  word?- A  fimple  word  is  that  which  is  not 
mixed  or  compounded ;  as,  no,  to,  or,  in* 

What  is  a  compound  word?— A  compound  word  is  made  up  oi 
twoormorewords;  as,  n9^#a;:^,t^fl^a*er. 

What  is  a  priroifke  word?— A  primitive  word  is  that  which 
comes  from  no  other,  either  in  the  fame  language,  or  from  an- 
other language :  as,  churchi  Amen. 

matifa^^^eW3ri?~AwoM  which  come.,  from  fome 
other  word,  in  the  fame  language;  as,  Jitfidhomfin:  or  trom 
another  language ;  as,  manual  from  viamis.  ...        ,  . 

How  many  forts  of  derivations  are  there  among 
-Seven ;  <v&.  Adjectives  from  fubftantives ;  as./wryu/from/^r. 
Adverbs  from  fubftantives;  as,  feo«r?y  from  iw*f  Vcib.  from 

fubftantives  ;  as,  JtM-'fi.  ^  •  "ttSSfi!?  at 
jeffives;  as,  grecmefi  fa*  great:  Adverbs  fron  «ojeA  « ,*h 
Jo/W?^y  from  to/Z?/u/:  Verbs  irom  adjectives ;  as,  My.  t.o..i 
Sffi  Participle!  from  verbs  ;  as,  fori*  and  toed  from  75«. 

How  many  different  kinds  of  word*,  or  parts  ot  fp^h,  are 
there  in  the  fenglim  language  ?  Nine;  i.  Article,  2.  rwtm,  3.  ao« 
ffli?£S«SS£,  >  ierT,  6,«fcer&,  7.^**  S.  cvyunc- 
Hon,  and  9.  interjeBhn. 

An  Exercife  on  the  Paris  of  Speech. 
<      6qi      '84       a     7     »     5  ?..',. 
Forget  not,  O  man!  that  thy  nation  on  earth  is  appointed  by  the 

wlfdom  o7f  the  Eternal:  whokuoweth  thy  hclvt, who feeth  the  vanity 

of  all  thy  wiftes,  and  who  often,  in  mercy,  denieth  thy  requeue. 

What  is  an  article  ?-An  article  *  is  a  word  put  10 
point  out  the  extent  of  their  figmfication  ;  as,  a  ma  1. .  -  *  «*"  u 

What  is  a  noun  orfiWanthe  ?y-A  noun  t  or  »  Je 

name  of  any  *  er/cn,  f        or  t&f*,  v.  inch  we  convene  .0  OUK, 

" Whtt  is  Se^An  adieftivc  |  is  a  word  *£*  e»rf 
fes  fome^a/W  or  frp^  of  the  fubftantive,  to  which  it  isjou* 
ed  •  as,  a  hhh  mountain,  a  hard  tabic.  ■  A     ,  f 

What  fsaW*«         pronoun  ||  U  •  word  .  ufed  mftead  o 
noun,  to  prevent  the  repetition  thereof;  as,  mftead  of  >»<-^ 
fay  fee;  of  Man-~s'>c;  oft able, -jt_._   j~ir— =  

•  ArtUU,  from  the  Latin  word  artkulus,  a  joint  or  toaU  part. 

H-  JVow/?,  from  nomen^  a  name. 

f  Adjem™,  from  «/,  to,  andyWo,  to  put. 

|i  *W«»,  from  fro,  for,  and  nomoh  a  noun  or  nan,,. 


What  is  a  verb  f — A  verb  *  is  a  word  which  fignifies  to  be,  to  do^ 
or  to  faffer ;  as,  I  am,  I  write,  I  am  beaten. 

What  is  an  adverb? —An  adverb  f  is  a  word  added  to  verbs, 
adjectives,  or  other  adverbs,  to  exprefs  fome  circumHance  be- 
longing to  them  ;  as,  he  reads  wells  truly  diflinct ;  very  emphati- 
cally. 

What  is  a  prepofition  A  prepofition  \  is  a  word  which  is  put 
before  nouns  and  pronouns,  to  exprefs  the  relation  or  connection 
between  different  words ;  as,  he  c&mefrom  Leith,  with  a  letter 
from  the  captain  to  the  governor,  by  which  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Cattle. 

What  is  a  conjunction  A  conjunction  ||  is  a  word  which  joins 
words  and  fentences  together  ;  as,  Peter  and  John  read  very  well ; 
but  rather  too  fail. 

What  is  an  interjection  ?— An  interjection  ft  is  a  word  ufed  to 
exprefs  fome  fudden  emotion  of  the  mind ;  as,  Alas  I  The  heavy 
news  make  me  tremble. 

Of  the  Article. 

What  is  an  article? —An  article  is  a  word  put  before  nouns,  to 
point  out  the  extent  of  their  fignification. 

How  many  articles  are  there  ?  —  There  are  two  articles ;  a  or  an, 
called  the  indefinite  article,  and  the,  called  the  definite  article. 

When  does  a  become  an?— A  becomes  an,  when  put  before  fuch 
words  as  begin  with  a  vowel  (w  and  y  excepted)  or  b  mute  ;  as,  an 
example,  an  object,  an  hour,  an  heir. 

What  does  a  or  an  refpect  ?— A  or  an,  refpects  our  primary  per- 
ception, and  denotes  individuals  as  unknown. 

Why  is  a  called  the  indefinite  article  ?— It  is  called  the  indefinite 
art  icle,  becaufe  it  leaves  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  quite  indeterminate ;  as,  a  man,  ajhip,  that  is,  any  man% 
any  ftnp  whatever. 

What  does  the  refpect  ?— -The,  refpects  our  pecondary  perception, 
and  denotes  individuals  as  known. 

Why  is  the  called  the  definite  article  ?— It  is  called  the  definite 
article,  becaufe  it  points  out  and  limits  the  fenfe  of  the  word  to 
which  it  is  prefixed,  to  fome  particular  perfon,  place,  or  thing, 
which  had  been  feen,  heard,  or  fpoken  of  before ;  as,  there  is  the 
man,  who  bought  the  horfe,  that  gained  the  race  yelterday.  This 
is  the  place  from  which  they  ilarted ;  that  is,  that  particular  man^ 
horfe,  race,  and  place.  ;  , 

In  what  fenfe  is  a  common  name  taken,  having  no  article  to 
limit  it  ?— A  common  name  without  an  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken 
in  it's  largeft  fenfe  ;  as,  man  is  mortal,  that  is,  all  mankind. 
2.    Of  the  Noun  or  Subflantive. 

What  is  a  noun  of  fubftantive  ?~A  noun  or  fubflantive  is  the 
name  of  any  perfon,  place,  or  thing,  which  we  conceive  to  exift; 

as,  PeteuJ^rth^  patience.   How 

~*~~V~erb,  from  verbum,  a  word ;  a  verb  being  the  principal  word  in  a 
fentence. 

|  Adverb,  from  ad,  to,  and  verbum,  a  verb  or  word. 
\  Prepofition,  from  pros,  before,  and pono,  to  place. 
l|  Conjunction,  from  con,  with,  and  jungo,  to  join. 
•ff  Interjection ,  from  inter %  between,  wtdjario,  to  throwi 
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How  many  forts  of  fubflantive  nouns  are  there  ?— Tvro  ;  com 
wen  and  proper  names.  ' 

What  do  common  names  ltand  lor  r-Gommcn  names  itancuor 
kinds,  containing  many  forts  ;  or  forts,  containing  many  indivi. 
duals  under  them ;  as,  animal,  vegetable  ;  tiiaih  hzrje  ;  Jhip,  ivatcb  / 

virtue^  mice,  folly* 

How  may  common  names  be  dutmguiinea Common  names 
may  be  difiinguifhed  into  natural,  artificial,  and  abftrafl.  * 

Give  an  example  cf  natural  lmmcs^Ma?:,  animal,  vegetable,  arc 

11  Whv  are  thefe  and  the  like  called Kfl/wfl/.*— Becaufe  the  things, 
of  which  they  are  the  names,  are  formed  by  the  Author  of  nature. 
Give  an  example  of  artificial  names.— Ho  life,  Jlnp,  watcb,  tcl- 

^Why  are  thefe^aid  the  like  called  ar/z/to/^—Becaufe  the  things 
of  which  they  are  the  names,  are  formed  by  art. 

Give  an  example  of  abftracl  names.  -Temperance,  tkjrdntji 

^^^aVfliefe  called  ^r^?-Be<^they  ate  formed  fror 
the  attributes  of  other  fubflances  ;  as,  from  a  tabh  bemgterj 
we  form  the  abflra&  name  fcar^  ;  ^rom  a  horie  b^n^  tft,  wc 
form  kvtftnefs,  from  *W&fce,  ivbitencfs. 

Vvi--t  do  V^rnames  cxprefs?— Proper  names  exprefs  mdi 
viduals;  as,  Sfoin,  Po*6,  Jwecd. 

Ojf  l\umber. 

What  is  »«w«*r?-Ntiinber  is  the  difun&ion of  one  from  many. 
How  many  numbers  arc  there  ?-Two  i, ^>jp^t *»dj£« 
What  docs  the^2«wr  number  exprefs  -The  angular  exgret 
fcsorlfperfon  or  thing  ;  as,  a  Ooy,  a  book;  or  a  number  oi  them 

"«S4S  —  - 

^Sfett'gSV^ed  -The Plural  is  generally 
formed  from  the  Angular,  by  adding  s;  as,  rufc,  rabfj  «3WHI 

*X4fs°[be  phfrS  -bnned,  when  the  Gngul*  ends  in  i,AA 
./Sinfti^  ends  incfcft.A  £«,  the  {W.. 
formed  by  adding  the  iyllablcw;  as,  courco,  cburcke, i  kif;,  hfi 
fes;  brujb,  bru  bes ;  box,  boxes;  ficc.  < 

"  «  "&6fe  few**  fubfiances  hare  their  mm,  tfteir  tf^fh  «nd  their 
•  »•  Fnr  example,  in  fubftauces,  is  a  genusj 

dividual.  Wular-   as,   fltat,  breeder,  t» 

Others  i1*.™  ™  ^_ifJ  riverS)  mountains  j  the  names  of  virtues  and 
&c    And  feme  are  the  fame  in  both  numbers;  a*.  fl«f,  *e. 
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How  is  the  plural  formed  when  the  lingular  ends  in/  or  fe 
If  the  fingular  end  mf  orfe,  the  plural \s  formed  by  turning  the 
/,  orfe,  into  ves ;  as,  calf,  calves;  knife,  knives;  thief,  thieves^ 
&c.  Except  hoof  roof,  grief,  dwarf  reproof,  -wharf  fcarf,  relief  &c« 
and  others  ending  injf,  which  form  the  plural  by  the  addition  of  s* 

How  is  the  plural  formed,  when  the  lingular  ends  my  P — When 
the Jingular  ends  my,  with  a  conformant  before  it,  the  y  is  changed 
into  ies  to  make  the  plural;  as,  glory,  glories ;  lady,  ladies,  &c. 

Are  there  any  nouns  which  form  their  plural  irregularly  ?—  Yes; 
the  following :  namely, 


Singular,  Plural* 
Brother  Brethren 


Singular,  Plural, 

goofe  geefe 

loufe  lice 

moufe  mice 

man  men 


Singular,  PluraU 
ox  oxen 


penny  pence 
tooth  teeth 
woman  women 


or  Brothers 
child  children 
die  dice 
foot  feet 

Note,  Proper  Names,  being  the  names  of  individuals,  admit  not  of 
articles,  nor  of  the  plural  number ;  unlefs  by  a  figure,  when  a  common 
name  is  underftood,  or  when  there  are  feveral  perfons  of  the  fame  name; 
as,  The  Alexander  of  his  age.    The  river  Thames.    The  two  Sdpio*, 
Of  Gender. 

How  many  genders  are  there  ? — Three ;  the  mafciiJhie^femhimc^ 
and  neuter. 

Of  what  gender  are  words  which  fignify  males?— Words  which 
fignify  males,  are  of  the  ma fculine gender  ;  as,  man,  boy,  bull. 

Of  what  gender  are  words  which  fignify  females? — Words  which 
£gnify  females,  are  of the  feminine ;  as,  woman,  girl,  cow. 

Of  what  gender  are  words  which  fignify  things  wkboui  ljft  f — 
Words  which  fignify  things  without  life,  are  of  the  neuter ;  as,  pen, 
ink,  table,  c^air. 

Do  inanimate  things  ever  afTume  perfon  and  fex  ? — In  an  elevat- 
ed, or  poetical  fcyle,  things  inanimate  are  often  perfonified :  Thus, 

Heaven  his  wonted  face  renew'd  

Was  I  deceiv'd  ;  or  did  a  fable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  filver  lining  on  the  night  ?  Milton. 

Give  a  few  examples  of  the  variations  of  nouns  which  exprefs 
the  difference  ol  fex. 

Abbot,  mafc.  Abbefs,y>w.  ;  actor,  actrefs ;  adulterer,  adulterefs ;  am- 
baflador,  ambaffadrefs ;  admiuiftrator,  adminiftratrix.  Baron,  baroneCs ; 
brother,  fifler;  boy,  girl;  bridegroom,  bride;  bachelor,  maid  or  virgin  ; 
bull,  cow;  buck,  doe;  boar,  fow.  Count,  countefs;  caterer,  caterefs ; 
chanter,  chantrefs;  cock,  hen.  Diviner,  divinerefs ;  deacon,  deacon- 
efs ;  drone,  bee  ;  drake,  duck.  Executor,  executrix ;  elector,  ele&- 
refs ;  emperor,  emprefs.  Father,  moiher ;  friar,  nun.  Governor, 
&>veinefs;  gander,  goofe.  Hufband,  wife ;  hero,  heroine ;  hunter, 
hun^efs;  heir,  heirefs ;  horfe,  mare.  Jew,  Jewefs,  King,  Queen; 
JLad,  lafs ;  lord,  lady;  lion,  Jionef3.  Mailer,  miftrefs ;  man,  woman  ; 
mayor,  mayorefs.  Nephew,  niece/  Patron,  patronefs ;  prieft,  prieh- 
cfs  ;  prince,  princefs ;  poet,  poetefs ;  prophet,  prophetefs.  Rim,cwc; 
Shepherd,  fhepherdefs ;  fongftcr,  fongfirefs  ;  ion,  daughter;  (tag,  hino; 
fteer,  heifer.  Teftator,  teftatiix  ;  tiger,  tigrefs;  traitor,  taaifcereSf. 
Uncle  aunt.  Victor,  victrefs ;  vifcounr,  viicountefs,  "Widower,  wi- 
dow;  &c.  M 

How 


- 
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Of  Cafes. 

Mow  many  cafes  have  Englifh  fubftantives  :— Englilh  fubflan- 
tives  have  only  two  different  terminations  for  cafes  ;  the  nomina- 
tive and  the  pqffeffive;  but  grammarians  have  fuppofed  a  third, 
calkd  the  objebli-ve,  which  anfwers  to  the  oblique  cafes  in  Latin.. 

What  does  the  nominative  exprefs  i—  The  nominative,  which  is 
generally  put  before  verbs,  expreffes  limply  the  name  of  a  per.on, 

place,  or  thing ;  as,  James,  Perth,  table.  ' 

What  does  the  pqjfeffive  denote  ?—  The  pofTeffive  denotes  pcffef. 
fion  or  property,  or  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another ;  as,  Solo- 
mon's -wifdom,  David's  fan.  i ■  -  , 
How  is  the  poffeffive  cafe  generally  formed  '-The  poffeffive  cala 
is  generally  formed  by  the  addition  of  s  with  an  apoftropne  ;  as, 
man's  glory.  ,    ,,  lf 

Is  the  /"ever  omitted  in  forming  the  poffeffive  cale:  — Yes,  u 
the  noun  end  in  s,  or  be  of  the  plural  number,  the  r,  for  the  fake  of 
found,  is  fometimes  omitted;  as, for  Jefuf  Mt ',  on  taglts  vrngs. 

What  is  expreffed  bv  the  objeclive  cafe  ?— The  objecb  ye,  winch 
follows  aftive  verbs  and  prepofitions,  expreffes  the  objclt  ot  an 
aftion,  or  of  a  relation  ;  as,  Agath.as  fet  Eliza  on  horfeback  and 
conduced  her  to  a  place  of  fafety ;  where  Ehza,  horfeback,  her„ 
place,  and  fafety,  are  in  tlx  objective  cafe. 

3.    Of  the  AdjeHive. 
What  is  an  adjeftive  f— An  adieaive  is  a  word  which  expi  efles 
fome  quality  or  property  of  the  l'ubftantive,  to  which  it  is  joined ; 
as,  a  high  mountain,  a  hard  table. 

How  may  an  adjedive  be  diffmgu.fhed  from  a  fubfia.it.ve  ?-An 
adjeaive  may  be  diftinguiflicd  from  a  fubftantive,  by  adding  the 
word  thing  to  it,  with  which  it  will  make  fenlc;  as,  ag.Mtbing, 

°  Holvar^djeaives  varied  f-Adjcffive,  are  varied ^by  the  de- 
grees ofcomparifon,  of  which  there  .arc  lw, tf*  ^raiiw  and 
faperlative,  formed  from  the  quality  in  it  s  pfm^c^t. 

What  is  expreffed  by  the  pqfitrve  ftate l-tbc  f^'~<  TJSh 
preffes  the  quality  of  a  thing,  fimply,  comparing  ,t  with 

any  other  ;  as,  this  table  is  hard.  rrm^mkm 

What  does  the  comparative  degree  exprefs  ?-Thc  comparattM 
expreffes  a 1  higher  or  lower  degree  of  that  quality  ;  as,  that  table 

iS  tefeSSd  bv  the  fuperlathe  degree  r-T&jfefftak. 
expTelfe  thf higheft  o'r  lowerf  degree  of  the  lame  quality,  as, 

(Jtf  SSS^Jd-e-  fo"-d?-The  comparative  i. 
foSedfiWne  quality,  by  ir^^^..^ 
iard,  feorder;  or  by  placing  the  adveib  mora    betare  it,  as, 

the  quality,  by  adding  A  or  ejl :  as,  1,1 ,u7df 

or  by  prefixing  mo»i,  t01l;  a>'  Ar 


•f  sound,  ought  to  be  compared  by  the  advera ,  '  '  ^ 
,  r  aad  4;  as,  snts  /  WW  and  »*»  '«M  »ot  /«"-"*r  aB< 
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re  there  any  adjedlives  irregularly  compared  ? — Yes  ;  the  fol* 
ing,  namely, 


of.  Comp.  Sup. 

d,  better,  befL 

evil,  ill,    worfe,  .  worfl 


Pof  Gomp.  Sup. 

little,  leis,  leafu 

t  much  or  many,    more,  molt. 
Tote,  Double  comparatives  and  fuperlatives  are  improper,  and  ought 
to  be  ufed ;  fuch  as,  more  better,  more  nobler,  mojl  bravely  !ejfer9 
fer,  &C. 

4,    Of  the  Pronoun. 
What  is  a  pronoun  ?— A  pronoun  is  a  word  ufed  rnflead  of  a 
in,  to  prevent  the  repetition  thereof. 

How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  are  there  ?<— Five ;  perfonal,  rela- 
?i  demonfiratwe,  interrogative,  and  pojfejfiye. 
rlow  many perfonal pronouns  are  there?— Five;  I,thou,he,Jbe,iU 
rlow  are  they  ufed  ?-- 1,  is  made  ufe  of  when  a  perfon  fpeaks 
limfelf;  thou,  when  he  fpeaks  to  another  4  he,fhe,  or  it,  when 
abfent  perfon  or  thing  is  fpcken  of.  Each  of  thefe  has  the.  plural 
mber;  we,  ye  or  you,  they*  ,  « 

Vbfc.  /,  has  the  plural  %ve;  becaufe  there  may  be  many  fpeakers  at  once 
he  fame  fentiment ;  as  well  as  one,  who,  including  himfelf,  fpeaks  the 
•iment  of  many.  Thou,  has  the  plural,  ye  or  you ;  becaufe  a  fpeech 
y  be  fpoken  to  many,  as  well  as  to  one.  He,  has  the  plural  they  ;  bc- 
fe  the  fubjed  of  difcourfe  is  often  many  at  once.  Harris*  Herme  . 
rlow  many  relative  pronouns  are  there  ?— Four ;  who,  which, 
at,  that. 

When  are  thefe  pronouns  refpe&ively  ufed?—  Who,  is  ufed  when 
:aking  of  perfons  ;  as,  the  hoy  who  writes which,  is  ufed 
enwefpeak  of  things;  as,  the  knife  which  I  found  what,  is 
□  ufed  when  fpeaking  of  things,  and  includes  likewife  the  an- 
edent;  as,  this  is  -what  I  wanted,  that  is,  the  thing  which  I 
nted:— that,  is  ufed  as  relating  both  to  perfons  and  things  ; 
1  the  boy  that  came  in,  found  the  knife  that  I  lolL 
What  is  the  ufe  of  relative  pronouns  Relative  pronouns  conned 
.tences  together ;  and  they  always  relate  to  fome  preceding  fub- 
ntive,  called  the  antecedent ;  as,  the  man  who— the  f ftp  which. 
rlow  many  demonjhative  pronouns  are  there?— There  are  two 
nonftrative  pronouns ;  this,  that. 

To  what  do  thefe  pronouns  refpe&ively  refer?— This,  refers  to  a 
ng  which  is  near  us;  That,  to  a  thing  atadiftance:  Or,  this, 
ates  to  the  perfon  or  thing  laft  mentioned  ;  that,  to  the  firft  : 
ic  fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  their  plurals  thefe  and  thofe.  Thus, 

11  Body  and  Soul  muft  part  ;w     «  ■ 

This,  wings  it's  way  to  it's  Almighty  Source  ;— — — 
That,  drops  into  the  dark  and  noifome  grave.  Blair. 
Some  place  the  blifs  in  acTion,  fome  in  eafe, 
Thofe  call  it  pleafure,  and  contentment  thefe.  Pope. 
How  many  interrogative  pronouns  are  there  ? — Three  ;  who, 
>ich,  -what ;  ufed  in  alking  quefliom*. 

How  many  poj/ei/tve  pronouns  are  there?— Eight ;  thy,  my,  his, 
r,  Hys,  our,  your,  their,  which  are  followed  by  a  noun  iubftaiitiye. 
When  are  pronouns  (aid  to  be  definite  —  Pronouns  are  fa  id  to 
definite  when  thev  define  and  limit  the  extent  of  the  nfclttC  to 
■  M  2 
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which  they  refer,  or  are  joined ;  fuch  are  the  following,  T) 
that,  other,  any,  one,  Jome,  none.  The  pofTefftve  of  one  is  one 
of  other,  other's. 

When  are  pronouns  faid  to  be  indefinite  P — Pronouns  are  call 
indefinite  when  they  exprefs  nothing  dihYmc~t  or  determined  ;  fu 
are  the  following,  Jome,  any,  one,  other,  whoever,  'whatever,  nkic 
ever,  ivhofoever,  whatfoever,  vjhichfoever. 

Declenlion  of  Pronouns. 
FirflPer.  Sec.  Per.         Third       Perfon  fingulat 

Singular,  Mafc.       Fern,  Neuter 

Norn.    I  thou  he  me  it 

Pojf.     mine  thine  his  hers  *  it's 

Obj.     me  thee  him         her  it 

Plural.  Plural. 
Worn,    we  ye  or  you       they        they  they 

Pojj.     ours  yours  theirs       theirs  their: 

Obj.     us  you  them       them  them 

F'iYft>  fecond,  and  third  Per  fin s  of  the  relative  who. 
Singular  and  Plural. 
Norn,  who  Poff.  whofe  Obj.  whom. 

Note,  Each,  every,  either  y  arj  called  Jijlributives ;  becaufe  they  denote  t 
perforis,  or  things,  that  make  up  a  number,  as  taken  feparaiely  and  fing 

All  nouns  and  pronouns  whatever,  in  grammatical  conduction, 
of  the  third  perfo-n,  and,  confequently,  agree  with  the  verbs  to  whi 
they  are  agents  or  nominative  cafes,  in  the  third  perfon  lingular  or  p. 
ra],  according  to  the  number  of  the  noun  :  Except  thofe  pronoun?,  whi 
have  the  firft  and  fecond;  or  when  an  addrefs  is  made  to  any  one,  1 
then  the  noun  is  of  the  fecond  perfon. 

5.    Of  the  Verb. 

What  is  a  verb  ? — A  verb  is  a  word  which  Ggnifies,  to  be,  to  c 
or  to  fuffer. 

How  many  kinds  of  verbs  are  there  ? — Four  ;  Jubjlantive,  atth 

pajjlve,  and  neuter. 

What  docs  a  fub/lantive  verb  exprefs? — A  lubftanLive  verb 
prefies  the  being  or  exigence  of  an  objccl ;  as,  lam. 

What  does  an  attive  or  tranjtttvi  verb  exprefs  f — An  attivt 
t*anfitive  verb  exprciles  an  action,  which  implies  an  agent, 
an  object  adled  upon  ;  as,  / luvt  Thomas. 

What  does  a  pajjivi  verb  exprefs  : — A  pajjlve  verb  expreflei 
paffion  or  liitienng,  or  the  receiving  01  an  action;  as,  'Jhoma$ 
loved  by  me. 

Note,  When  the  verb  is  adlive,  the  agent  takes  the  lead  in  the  feme* 
and  is  followed  by  the  objeft;  as,  J  teach  William.  In  thiski.tence  I 
pronoun  /  is  the  agent,  teach  the  verb,  and  William  the  object  :  \Vh 
the  verb  ispaflive,  the  object  takes  the  lead,  and  is  followed  by  the  aget 
as,  William  is  taught  by  me.  Here  the  pronoun  me  is  the  agent,  and  /f 
ti&m  the  object. 

What  does  a  neuter  or  intranfitive  verb  ligniiy  ? — A  neuter 
Intranjitive  verb  iignilies  an  action  that  has  no  particular  obj< 
whereon  to  fall ;  as,  I  fit,  you  jland,  they  run. 

*  It's  is  fometimes  but  improperly,  ufed  ior  k  y%  when  contrad 
\  iiich  ihould  be  written  '#*  ii» 
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How  are  verbs  varied  Verbs  are  varied  by  perfon,  number, 
ode,  and  time. 

How  mznyperfons  are  there  >— Three;  firft,  fecond,  and  third. 
How  many  numbers  are  there  '—Two ;  lingular  and  plural. 
How  manymoflfej  are  there:— Four;  the  indicative,  fubjunftivc 
conjunctive,  imperative,  and  infinitive. 

What  do  youunderftandby  the  indicative  mode  .'—The  indka- 
le  mode  affirms  or  denies  fimply  ;  as,  I  do  love;  I  do  not  love  ; 
elie  alks  a  queftion  ;  as,  do  you  know  him  P 
What  do  you  understand  by  the  JabjunSlive  or  conjunSlbve  mode  t 
Thejubjuiictiye  mode  is  cxprefled  under  a  doubt  or  condition, 
th  a  conjun&ion  prefixed,  and  generally  depends  upon  another 
rb  either  going  before,  or  coming  after ;  as,  I  could  do  is,  if  he 
're  willing. 

What  is  imderftood  by  the  imperative  mode?— -The  imperative 
)de  entreats,  exhorts,  or  commands  j  as,  love  your  parents  —  do 
it  immediately. 

What  is  underflood  by  the  infinitive  mode  ?— Tiie  infinitive  mode 
preiies  the  figmhcation  of  the  verb  in  general ;  as,  to  love,  to  teach. 
What  are  the  figns  of  thefe  modes  ?—  Am,  was,  do,  did,  have, 
i,  Jball  and  will,  are  figns  of  the  indicative  mode.  May,  can, 
fh  might,  could,  would  zn&fhould,  of  the  fubj unblive.  Let.  of 
imperative;  and  the  prepofition  to,  of  the  infinitive. 
How  many  participles  are  there  .'—There are  two  participles*, 
■  prefent  and  pall;  the  former  is  called  the  aOive,  the  latter, 
paffhe.  1 
How  many  times  are  there  ?— Nine :  the  prefent  indefinite,  pre- 

*  imperfect,  prefent  perfect ;  paft  indefinite,  paft  imperfed,  paft 
lect ;  future  indefinite,  future  imperfect,  and  future  perfect 
What  1  s  meant  by  indefinite  f  timet— Time  is  called  indefinite* 
en  it  is  not  determined,  by  the  expreffion,  whether  the  a&Lon 
perfect  or  imperfeti,  that  is,  completed  or  not  completed,  at 

*  time  that  is  mentioned  by  the  fpeaker ;  thus,  prefent  in- 
Bute,  I  Wiret  paft  indefinite,  d  injured ;  future  indefinite, 
bah  or  will  injure. 

What  is  represented  by  the  imperfea  time  f -The  imperfeti  rime 
•relents  an  action  as  going  on,  but  not  completed;  thus,  prefent 
perfect,  l  am  infunng  ;  paft  imperfe&,  I  was  injuring;  future 
perfect,  I  Jball  or  will  be  injuring. 

What  is  reprcfented  by  the  perfect  time  The  perfect  time  re- 
lentsana&ion  as  completely fini/bed ;  thus,  prefent  perfed  1 
)e  injured;  paft  perfect,  I  bad  injured  ;  future  perfect,  I Jball  or 
I  have  injured. 

iow  many  principal  diftintlhns  of  time  are  there?— There  are 
ee  t  principal  diftinflions  of  time,  the  prefent,  pafi,  and  future  - 
  M  3  the 

Participles,  having  no  relation  to  time,  become  adjectives. 
When  an  action  is  fpoken  of  as  done  at  any  prefent,  paft,  or  fu- 
time,  without  defining  what  particular  period  of  it,  fuch  as,  what 
,  month,  day,  or  hour,  it  is  called  indefinite. 

Englifli  verbs  of  themfelves  have  only  two  times,  the  prefent  and 
:  the  future  is  made  by  the  auxiliary  verb  Jball  or  will,  and  the  verb 
f ;  as,  1  shall  write. 
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the  other  fix  are  ufed  by  the  affiftance  of  the  auxiliaries,  am.  I 
can,  do,  have,  may,  muft,  could,  vould,  fjould,  might,  did,Jbc 
and  mtti  to  exprefs  an  a&ion  with  fome  particular  limitation  ar 
diftinelion. 

How  are  the  auxiliaries  varied  ?— The  variations  of  the  auxil 
ries,  are  exprefted  in  the  prefent  and  paji  time,  thus  : 


1 

am 

can 

do 

have 

may 

(hall 

will 


Prefent  time, 
Singular.  Plural. 


2 

art 

canft 

doft 

haft 

may  ft 

malt 

wilt 


3  Per.  1  2  3 

is  are 

can  can 
doth  or  does  do 

hath  or  has  have 

may  may 

mall  mall 

will  will 


Pqfl  time, 
Singular. 

123 

was       waft  was 
could     couldft  could 
didft  did 
hadft  had 
mightft  might 


did 
had 
might 
mould 
would 


fhouldft  mould 
Wouldft  would 


Plural. 
Per.  1  2 
wer 

coul 
did 
had 
migl 
fnou 
woul 


Conjugate  the  fubftantive  verb  TO  BE.  according  to 
principal  diftinclions  of  prefent,  paji,  and  future  tmef 
affiftance  of flail  and  num. 
Prefent. 

Singular.  Plural.  Smgular* 

1.  I  am  we  are  I  was 

2,  thou  art  or  7  „  nr  voll  are     thou  waft 
are  S  y  lie  was 

they  are 

future, 


you 
he  is 


the  tin 

with 


Paji. 

PluraL 
we  were 
ye  or  you  wei 
they  were 


Singular. 
I  (hall  t,  or  will  be 
thou  malt,  or  wilt  be 
he  fhall,  or  will  be 

Prefent.  being 


PluraL 
we  mall,  or  will  be 
ye  or  you  mall,  or  will  be 
they  fhall,  or  will  be 
Participles. 

Pafl.  been 


Intiecl  the  auxiliary  verb  TO  HAVE,  in  the  fame  manner. 


Prefent. 


Singular. 
I  have  * 
thou  haft 
he  hath  or  has 


Plural. 

we  have 
ye  or  you  have 
they  have 


Pafl. 

Singular.  Plural, 
I  had  we  had 

thou  hadft  ye  or  you  liaf 
he  had  they  had 

Future. 

1  PluraL 
we  fhall,  or  will  have 
ye  or  von  fhall,  or  will  have 
they  mail,  or  will  have 
Participles. 

Pa/1,  had,  or  having  had 


Singular. 
I  mall,  or  will  have 
thou  malt,  or  wilt  have 
he  mail,  or  will  have 

Prefent.  having 

T  Yon  i9  ufed  inftead  of  thou,  unlefs  when  we  addrefs  ourfelvca  to  G 
or  fienifv  familiarity  or  contempt. 

+  In  the  firftperfon,^// fore  tells,  will  threatens  or  rrornnc«:  - 
second  and  third  perfons,  fiatl  threatens,  will  limply  foretell 
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Vary  the  regular  verb  TO  PLACE,  in  like  manner. 

'     Prefent.  \  ,         Pa^  / 

Singular.  Plural.       j  Singular.  Plural. 

I  place  we  place      |I  placed        we  placed 

thou  placeft         veor youplace  thou  placedft  ye  or  you  placed 
he  placeth  or  places  they  place   |  he  placed       they  placed 
Future. 

Plural. 
we  mall,  or  will  place 
ye  or  you  {hall,  or  will  place 
they  mall,  or  will  place 
Participles. 

Pa/I.  placed 


Singular. 
I  mall,  or  will  place 
thou  malt,  or  wilt  place 
he  mall,  or  will  place 


Prefent.  placing 

Conjugate  the  fubftantive  verb  TO  BE,  with  all  it's  variations 
and  auxiliaries,  by  per/on,  number,  mode,  and  time. 

Indicative  Mode* 


Prefent  indefinite  Time 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  am  we  arc 

2.  thou  art,  or  you  are  ye  or  you  are 

3.  he  is  they  are 

Prefent  perfett  Time* 
I  have  been  we  have  been 

•      1   r\  t  f  ye  or  you 

thou  haft  been         £  have  been 

he  hath,,  or  has  been  they  have  been 


Past  iudefinitdTime. 
Singular.  Plural. 
I  was  we  were 

thou  waft  ye  or  you  were 
he  was  thev  were 

Pa/l  perfiil  Time. 
I  had  been        we  had  been 

thou  hadft  been  {^^"en 
he  had  been      they  had  been 
Singular.  Future  indefinite  Time.  pW 

I  mall,  or  will  be  we  mall,  or  will  be 

thou  malt,  or  wilt  be  ye  or  you  mall,  or  will  be 

lie  mall,  or  will  be  they  mall,  or  v/ill  be 

Faterd  perfect  Time. 
I  mall,  or  will  have  been  we  mall,  or  will  have  been 

thou  malt,  or  wilt  have  been      ye  or  you  mall,  or  will  have  been 
he  mall,  or  will  have  been         they  mall,  or  will  have  been 
Subjunctive  Mode  *. 
Prefent  indefinite  Time. 


If  we  be 
If  ye  or  you  be 
If  they  be 

we  may,  or  can  be 
ye  or  you  may,  or  can  be 
they  may,  or  can  be 
M  4 


//I  be 
If  thou  be 
^fhe  be 

I  may,  or  can  be  . 
thou  mayft,  or  canft  be 
he  may,  or  can  be 

"*  The  cmjunaiveVrJ^^^i^modQ,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  implies  a  con- 
dition, fuppofition,  or  doubt,  and  is  always  governed  by  fome  conjunc- 
tion ;  as,  */,  though,  left,  &c.  expreffed  or  underftood !  But  when  it 
implies  limply  the  liberty  of  the  agent,  or  the  pojibility  of  an  aSiion, 
without  a  conjun&ion,  expreffed  or  underftood  ;  it  is  by  fome  gramma- 
rians called  the  Potential  Mode,  and  has  always  the  auxiliaries  may  or 
can,  might,  could,  would,  or  Jbould,  before  it* 


Present 
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Singular.  P*f&  Tim<-  piuraL 

I  may,  or  can  have  been  we  may,  or  can  have  been 

thou  mayft,  or  canft  have  been    ye  or  you  may,  or  can  have  beer, 
he  may,  or  can  have  been  they  may,  or  can  have  Ween 

Pa/l  indefinite  Time. 
If  I  were  If  we  were 

//  thou  wert  If  ye  or  you  were 

If  he  were  If  they  were 

Or, 

J|    I  might,  could,  would,  or  mould  be 
"|j    thou  mightft,  couldft,  wouldft,  or  fhouidft  be 
^    he  might,  could,  would,  or  {hould  be 
S    we  might,  could,  would,  or  mould  be 

ye  or  you  might,  could,  would,  or  mould  be 
they  might,  could,  would,  or  mould  be 
Pajl  perfea  Time. 
I  might,  could,  &c.  have  been    we  might,  could,  &c  have  been 
thou  mightft,  &c.  have  been       ye  or  you  might,  &c.  have  been 
he  might,  could,  &c.  have  been    they  might,  could,  &e.  have  been 
Imperative  Mode. 
Singular*  Plural. 
let  me  be  let  us  be 

be,  be  thou,  or  do  thou  be     be,  be  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  or  you  he 


let  him  be 
Ffefent  Time,  to  bs 
Prefent.  being 


Prefent  indefinite  Time. 
Singular.  Plural. 
I.  T  have  we  have 

1.  thou  haft        ye  or  you  have 
g.  he  hath  or  has  they  have, 
Prefent  perfect  Time. 

we  have  had 
fye  or  you 
\    have  had 


I  have  had 
thou  haft  had 


let  them  be 
Infinitive  Mode. 

Paft  Time,  to  have  been 

Participles. 

Pqfl.  been,  or  having  been 
TO  HAVE. 
Indicative  Mode. 

Pqfl  indefinite  Time. 
Singular.  PluraL 
I  had  we  had 

thou  hadft  ye  or  you  had 

he  had  thev  had 

Prf  petfcX  Time. 

we  had  had 


*££S}    ^ey  have  had 


I  had  had 
thou  hadft  had 
he  had  had 


{ ve  or  you 
had  had 
they  had  had 


Future  indefinite  Time. 
Singular.  Plural. 
I  mall,  or  will  have  we  mall,  or  w  ill  have 

thou  malt,  or  wilt  have  ye  or  you  mall,  or  will  have 

he  mall,  or  will  have  they  mail,  or  will  have 

Future  perfect  Time. 
I  mail,  or  will  have  had  we  mall,  or  will  have  had 

thou  malt,  or  wilt  have  had  ye  or  you  mall,  cr  will  have  had 
he  (hall,  or  will  have  had  they  mall,  or  will  have  had 

Subjunctive 
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Subjunctive  Mode. 

Prefent  indefinite  Time. 
Singular,  Plural. 
Tho'  I  have  Tho*  wfc  have 

The?  thou  have  Tho*  ye  or  you  have 

Tho'  he  have  Tho*  they  have 

Or, 

I  may,  or  can  have  we  may,  or  can  have 

thou  mayfl,  or  canft  have         ye  or  you  may,  or  can  have 
he  may,  or  can  have  they  may,  or  can  have 

Prefent  perfeSi  Time. 
I  may,  or  can  have  had  we  may,  or  can  have  had 

thou  mayft,  or  canft  have  had        ye  or  you  may,  or  can  have  had 
he  may,  or  can  have  had  they  may,  or  can  have  had 

Pafi  indefinite  Time. 
I  might,  could,  would,  or  mould  have  we  might,  could,  would,  &c.  have 
thou  mightft,  couldft,  &c.  have       ye  or  you  might,  could,  &c.  have 
he  might,  could,  would,  &c.  have   they  might,  could,  would,  &c.  have 
Pafiperfea  Time. 

I  might,  could,  would,  or  mould  have  had  we  might,  &c.  have  had 
thou  mightft,  couldft,  &c.  have  had  ye  or  you  might,  &c.  had 

he  might,  could,  would,  &c.  have  had         they  might,  could,  &c.  had 

Imperative  Mode, 
let  me  have  let  us  have 

have,  have  thou,  or  do  thou  have  have,  have  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  have 
let  him  have  let  them  have 

Infinitive  Mode* 
PrefentTime.  to  have  Pafi  Tims,  to  have  had 

Participles. 

Trefeat.  having  Pajl.  had,  or  having  had 

Vary  the  regular  verb  TO  LOVE. 
Indicative  Mode. 
Prefent  indefinite  Timf. 
Singular.  Plural. 
1, 1  love  we  love 

2.  thou  loveft  ye  or  you  love 

he  loveth,  or  loves  they  love 

Prefent  imperfctt  Time. 
1  am  loving,  or  do  love  we  are  loving,  or  do  love 

thou  art  loving,  or  doft  love       ye  or  you  are  loving,  or  do  love 
he.is  loving,  or  does  love  they  are  loving,  or  do  love 

Prefent  p  erf  eel  Time, 
I  have  loved,  or  have  been  loving  we  have  loved,  or  have  been  k>vfcng 
thou  haft  loved,  or  haft  been  loving  ye  have  loved,  or  have  been  loving 
he  hath  loved,  or  has  been  loving     they  have  loved,  or  have  been  loving 

Pafi  indefinite  Time. 
I  loved  we  loved 

thoulovedty  ye  or  you  loved 

he  loved  they  loved 
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jPa/i  imperfect  Time. 
Singular*  Plural. 
J  was  loving,  or  did  love  we  were  loving,  or  did  love 

thou  waft  loving,  or  didfl  love         ye  or  you  were  loving,  or  did  love 
he  was  loving,  or  did  love  they  were  loving,  or  did  love 

Paflperfea  "Time. 

I  had  loved,  or  had  been  loving       we  had  loved,  or  had  been  loving 
thou  hadft  loved,  or  hadft  been  loving  ye  or  you  had  loved,  or  had  been  loving 
fee  had  loved,  or  had  been  loving     they  had  loved,  or  had  been  loving 

Future  indefinite  Time. 
I  (hall,  or  will  love  we  fliall,  or  will  love 

thou  {halt,  or  wilt  love  ye  or  you  fliall,  or  will  love 

he  fliall,  or  will  love  they  fliall,  or  will  love 

Future  imperfeel  Time. 
I  fliall »  or  will  be  loving  we  fliall,  or  will  be  loving 

thou  flialt,  or  wilt  be  loving  ye  or  you  fliall,  or  will  be  loving 
he  fliall,  or  will  be  loving  they  fliall,  or  will  be  loving 

Future  per  fed  Time. 
I  fliall  have  loved  we  fliall  have  loved 

thou  flialt  have  loved  ye  or  you  fliall  have  loved 

he  fliall  have  loved  they  fliall  have  loved 

Subjunctive  Mode  *. 
Prefcnt  indefinite  Time. 
'  I  love  If  we  love 

% -i 


jfr  thou  lova  J/  ye  or  you  love 

j|/  he  love  If  they  love 

Or, 

1  may,  or  can  love  we  may,  or  can  love 

thou  mayfl,  or  canfl  love  ye  or  you  may,  or  can  1<H  c 

he  may,  or  can  love  they  may,  or  can  love 

Prefent  imperfett  Time. 
I  may,  or  can  be  loving  we  may,  or  can  be  lovi  ng 

thou  mayft,  or  canfl  be  loving     ye  or  you  may,  or  can  be  loving 
he  may,  or  can  be  loving  they  may,  or  can  be  loving 

Prefent  per  fed  Time. 
I  may,  or  can  have  loved  we  may ,  or  can  have  loved 

thou  mayfl,  or  canfl  have  loved  ye  or  you  may,  or  can  have  JovCd 
he  may,  or  can  have  loved         the  *AJ  or  can  have.loved 

Pafl  indefinite  Time 
I  might,  could,  &c.  w  fliould love    we  might,  could,  would,  &c.  love 
thoumightft,  couldft,  &c.  love       ye  or  vou  Slight,  could,  dec.  love 
he  might,  could,  would,  &c.  love    they  might,  could,  woLuf,  Ac.  love 

Pajl  imperfe®  Time. 
I  might,  could,  &c.  have  been  to    we  might,  could,  &c.  have  been  g> 
thou  mightft,  &c.  have  been    •£     ye  or  you  might,  &c.  have  been  £ 
he  might,  could,  &c.  have  been  &    they  might,  &c.  have  been 

•  In  this  mode,  the  precife  time  of  the  verb  is  very  much  determined 
by  the  nature  and  drift  of  the  fentence,  as  the  verb  itfelf  in  the 
and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  prefent  and  pop  inperfitf  times,  oiten  carry  witft 
them  fomething  of  a  future  fenfe;  as,  ■  If  he  come  to-morrow,  I  may 

*  fpeak  to  him.'—*  If  he  (hould  or  would  come  to-morrow,  I  might,  COHW 

*  would;  or  fhould  fpeak  to  him* 
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PaJiperfiaTim,. 

Singular.  ,  J^ii  &c.  have  loved 

!  might  *,  could,  &c.  have  loved      we  might,  could,  «.  ^ 
thou  mightft,  couldft,  &c.  have  loved  ye  or  you 10*  *  •  loved 
he  might,  could,  &c  have  loved       they  mtght,  could,  *c.  n 
Imperative  Mode. 

let  me  love  ,        Jet  us,lov£Lnr  vou  or  do  ye  love 

love,  love  thou,  or  do  thou  love    ove,  love  ye  or  you,or  ao  ye 
let  him  love  ..    let  them  love 

Infinitive  Mode. 
JV./.  to  love        I  Part,  to  have  loved 

Participles* 

PreC.  loving  Wj*  loVed     ^  .    f        ,  < 

How  is  a  p*/**  verb  formed  ?-A  ^f^tS  a' 
joining  the  paifparticiplc  to  the  au^ar^v«b  f  &,JSR| , 
it's  variations  ;  as,  /  am  loved;  I  was  love  a     i  « 
/  W  tow  fow<f*  or  w2B  and  Io  on. 

Irregular  Verls.  f  . 

Wl,at  is  meant  by  irregular  verbs ^Te  add-on 
do  not  form  their  pall  time,  and  paft  paiticipie,  oy 
of  erf,  or  d,  to  the  prefent  of  the  indicative. 

A  TABLE  of  Irregular  Verbs. 
Thofe  marked  thus  \  are  both  regular  and^ 
Pres.       pajly  participle. 
Abide,  abode,  abode 
am,  was,  been 
awake,  awoke,  awaked 
bake,  baked,  baken 
bear,  bore  bare,  born  borne 
beat,  beat,  beaten 
begin,  began,  begun 
behold,  beheld,  beholden 
bend,  bent,  bent 
\  bereave,  bereft,  bereft 
bid,  bade,  bidden 
befeech,  befought,  befought 
bind,  bound,  bound  bounden 
bite,  bit,  bitten 
bleed,  bled,  bled 
blow,  blew,  blown 
break,  broke,  broken 
breed,  bred,  bred 
bring,  brought,  brought 
$  build,  built,  built 
burft,  burft,  burft  burften 
buy,  bought,  bought 
can,  could,  defeclive 
caft,  caft,  call 
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Pref.       pajly  participle. 
catch,  caught,  caught 
chide,  chid,  chidden 
chufe  choofe,  chofe,  chofen 
cleave,  clave  clove,  cloven  ckU 
\  clothe,  clad,  clad 
climb,  clomb,  climbed 
cling,  clang,  clung 
come,  came,  come 
coft,  coft,  cofk 
creep,  crope  creeped,  c*epi 
crow,  crew,  crowed 
cut,  cut,  cut 
dare,  durft,  dared 
deal,  dealt,  dealt 
\  dig,  dug,  digged 
do,  did,  done 
draw,  drew,  drawn 
\  dream,  dream,  dreamt 
drink,  drank,  drunken  drunk 
drive,  drove,  driven 
dwell,  dwelt,  dwelt 
eat,  ate,  eaten 
forfake,  forfook,  forfakec 
\  freight,  fraught,  fraught 


♦  I  might  have  loved,  s.  e.  I  had  liberty ;  I  could  have  loved,  t.  c.  I  had 
power*  1  would  law  loved,  i.  e.  I  had  inclination:  fshorfd  -hav*  loved, 
i.  «,  I  lay  under  an  obligation  to  love. 


f Popple- 
^11,  fell,  fallen 
feed,  fed,  fed 
feel,  felt,  felt 
fight,  fought,  fought, 
find,  found,  found 

*  fold,  folded,  folden 
flee,  fled,  fled 
fling,  flung,  flung 
freeze,  froze,  frozen 
fly,  flew,  flown 

t  geld,  gelt,  gelt 
get,  got  gat,  gotten 

*  gilt,  gilt 

*  JS^d,  girt,  girt 
give,  gave,  given 
go,  went,  gone 


Pre/.  pafi,  participle.  Pre/,  pafi,  participle 
t  mow,  mowed,  mown  fow,  fowed,  fown 


muft,  defeSiive 
put,  put,  put 
\  quit,  quit,  quit 
read,  read,  read 
reave,  reaved,  reft 
rend,  rent,  rent 
rid,  rid,  rid 
ride,  rode,  ridden 
ring,  rang,  rung 
rife,  rofe,  rifen 
rive,  rived,  riven 
run,  ran,  run 
\  faw,  fa  wed,  fawn 
fay,  faid,  faid 
fee,  faw,  feen 


\  grave,  graved,  graven  feek,  fought,  fought 
grind,  ground,  ground    feethe,  fod,  fodden 
grow,  grew,  grown 


fell,  fold,  fold 
fencf,  fent,  fent 
fet,  fet,  fet 
make,  fhook,  fliaken 

ftiall,  fnould,  defeaive  fweH,'fwelled,  fwollen 
\  help,  helped,  holpen    \  fhave,  fhaved,  fliaven  fwing,  fwang,  fwung 
hew,  hewed,  hewn        (hear,  more,  morn      fwim,  fwam,  fwum 
flied,  flied,  (bed 


t  hang,  hung,  hung 
have,  had,  had 
hear,  heard,  heard 
|  heave,  hove,  hoven 


fpeak,  fpoke,  fpoken 
fpeed,  fped,  fped 
\  fpell,  fpelt,  fpelt 
fpend,  fpent,  fpent 
fpill,  fpilt,  fpilt 
fpin,  fpan,  fpun 
fpit,  fpat,  fpitten 
fplit,  fplit,  fpiit 
fpread,  fpread,  fpread 
fpring,  fprang,  fprung 
ftand,  flood,  flood 
fteal,  ftole,  ftolen 
flick,  ftuck,  ftuck 
ftink,  flank,  flunk 
f  ftrow,  ftrowed,  ftrown 
ftride,  ftrode,  ftridden 
ftrike,  ftruck,  flrickcn 
flring,  ftrung,  ftrung 
\  ftrive,  ftrove,  ftriven 
fwear,  fwore,  fworn 
fweep,  fwept,  fwept 


hide,  hid,  hidden 
hold,  held,  holden 
hit,  hit,  hit 
hurt,  hurt,  hurt 
keep,  kept,  kept 
knit,  knit,  knit 
know,  knew,  known 
lade,  laded, laden 
lay,  laid,  laid 
lead,  led,  led 
leave,  left,  left 
lend,  lent,  lent 
let,  let,  let 
lie,  lay,  lain  lien 
\  load, loaded, loaden 
lofe,  loft,  loft 
make,  made,  made 
may,  might,  defeRive 
mean,  meant,  meant 
meet,  met,  met 


take,  took,  taken 
fhew,  (hewed,  fliewn    tear,  tore,  torn 
\  fliine,  fhone,  (hired    teach,  taught,  taught 
fhoe,  mod,  (hod  tell,  told,  told 

fhoot,  fliot,  fliot  think,  thought,  thought 

\  fliow,  ftiowed,fliown  thrive,  throve,  thriven 
Aired,  flircd,  fhred      throw,  threw,  thrown 
lhrink,  fhrank,  flirunk  thruft,  thruft,  thruft 
{hut,  fliut,  fhut  tread,  trode,  trod  troddefi 

flirive,  flirove,  fliriven  wax,  waxed,  waxen 
Cng,  fang,  fung  wet,  wet,  wet 

link,  fank,  funk  weep,  wept,  wept 

fit,  fat,  fitten^  will,  would,  defeat* 

flay,  flew,  flain  win,  won,  won 

fleep,  flept,  flept         wind,  wound,  wound 
Aide,  Aid,  Hidden        wis,  wift,  defease 
fling,  Aang  Aung,  Aung  wear,  wore,  worn 
flink,  Aunk,  Aunk       weave,  wove,  woven 
Ait,  flit,  flit  work,  wrought,  wrought 

\  fmell,  fmelt,  fmelt     wring,  wrung,  wrung 
f  melt,  melted,  molten  fmite,  fmote,  fmitten    write,  wrote,  written 

6.    Gf  the  Adverb. 
What  is  an  adverb? — An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  verbs,  ad- 
jecYives,  or  other  adverbs,  to  exprefs  fome  ctrcmnfianoe  belonging 
to  them  ;  as,  lie  reads  well ;  t ruly  diflincl ;  very  emphatically. 

How  are  adverbs  difUnguifhed  ? 

i.  Into  adverbs  of  time  ;  as,  now,  to-day,  already,  heretofore, 
long  line*'-  yellerday,  to-morrow,  not  yet,  hereafter,  henoefbith, 
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henceforward,  by  and  by,  oft,  often,  oftentimes>  feldom,  dailr, 
pearly,  always,  when,  then,  ever,  never,  t?c. 

2.  Of  number ;  as,  once,  twice,  thrice,  &c. 

3.  Of  order ;  as,  firft,  lecondly,  thirdly,  laftly,  c?c. 

4.  Of  quantity  ;  as,  more,  much,  lefs,  tePc* 

,5.  Of  affirming;  as,  verily,  truly,  yea,  yes,  undoubtedly,  cer- 
tainly, &c+ 

6.  Oj  denying ;  as,  nay,  no  *,  not,  in  no  wife,  not  at  all,  by 
no  means,  nothing  lefs,  &c. 

7.  Of  doubting  ;  as,  perhaps,  peradventure,  poffibly,  probably ,  &c* 
b.  Oj  comparing ;  as,  how,  as,  fo,  how  much  more,  rather, 

than,  whether,  &c. 

9,  Of  quality ;  as,  bravely,  juflly,  prudently,  well,  &c. 

10.  Of  place ;  as>  where,  there,  here,  whither,  hither,  thither, 
every  where,  no  where,  6^. 

Are  there  not  fome  adverbs  compounded  of  adverbs  and  pre- 
pofitions, which  partake  of  the  nature  of  pronouns  ;  and  refer  to 
lome  preceding  word,  or  claufe  of  a  fentence  ? — Yes  ;  the  fol- 
lowing, namely; 


Hereof 
thereof 

whereof 

hereby 
thereby 

whereby 

hereupon 
thereupon 


f  of  this 

I of  that 
jof  what;  or, 
I    of  which 
■  by  this 
OH  by  that 

by  what;  or, 

by  which 
upon  this 
upon  that 


whereupon 

herein 
therein 

wherein 

herewith 
therewith 

wherewith 


r 


Tupon  what;  or, 
\    upon  which 
in  this 
in  that 

what ;  or,  in 
which 
with  this 
with  that 

th  what  5  or, 
with  which 


f  wit 

it  » 


Note.  Thefe  pronominal  adverbs  are  feJdora  ufed  by  modern  writer  1  j 
except  ia  the  folemn  or  formulary  ftyle. 

^  Do  adverbs  admit  of  any  variation  ? — Adverbs  admit  of  no  va- 
riation, except  fome  few  which  have  the  degrees  of  companion  ; 
as,  often,  oftener,  ofteneji  :—foon>  fooner,  fooneft.  And  thofe  irre- 
gulars derived  from  adjeclives  ;  as,  ill,  tvorfe  :—well,  better,  be*U 
7.  Of  the  Prepofitkn. 
What  is  a  prepofition  /—A  prepoiition  is  a  word  put  before 
nouns  and  pronouns,  to  exprefs  the  relation  or  connexion  be* 
tween  different  words. 

How  many  kinds  of  prepofitions  are  there?— Two;  feparable 
and  inseparable. 

Which  are  the  feparable  prepofitions  ?— The  feparable  are,  above, 
about,  after,  againft,  among,  amongft,  without,  within,  with, 
under,  upon,  unto,' until,  through,  to,  till,  over,  on,  of,  out  of; 
uito^  in,  from,  for,  by,  concerning,  befide,  beyond,  between, 
betwixt,  behind,  beneath,  below,  at,  before,  &cl 

5  The  adverb  no  (lands  alone  in  arTanfwer,  not  is  ufed  with  fome 
other  expreffion  ;  as,  Will  you  go  to  town  to-day  ?  The  anfwer  may 
be  no,  or  I  ivlll  not. 

Two  negatives  make  an  affirmative;  as, 

■  Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 

«  In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  mi  feel 

J  Ion 
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How  may  a  feparable  prepofltion  be  known?— A  feparable  pre. 
pofltion  may  be  known/ by  adding  a  noun  or  pronoun,  in  the  ob- 
jective cafe,  to  it ;  if  it  make  good  fenfe,  it  is  a  prepofltion. 

Note.  Prepofitions  become  adverbs  when  fubjeined  to  verbs ;  as  root 
npi  turn  over. 

Which  are  the  injeparable  prepofitions  ?— The  inseparable  are, 
a*  abs,  ad,  ana,  ante,  anti,  amphi,  co,  con,  contra,  counter,  be, 
circum,  de,  dis,  e,  ex,  en,  enter,  extra,  in,  inter,  mtro,inif, 
meta,  over,  out,  for,  fore,  op,  per,  poft,  pre,  pro,  preter,  peri,  re, 
retro>  fe,  fub,  fubter,  fuper,  fyn,  tranf,  un,  up,  with,  &c. 

8.  OftheConjunBhnK 

Wliat  is  a  conjunElion  ?— A  conjunction  is  a  word  which  joins 
words  and  fen tences  together,  and  thereby  mows  their  dependent 
upon  one  another. 

How  many  kinds  of  conjunctions  are  there?— There  are  feveral 
•kinds  of  conjunctions;  but  the  chief  of  them  are  copulative;  a* 
and:  Disjunctive;  as,  but:  Gaufal;  asytbatbecaufe:  and  Condi- 
tional;  as,  if.  ,    .  .         ,  . 

Are  not  fome  conjunctions  ufed  in  pairs  r  —  i  es  ;  the  one  being 
placed  before  the  former  fentence  or  word,  the  other  before  the  lat- 
t£r;  as,  . 

Whether— or  :  Whether  did  you  read  or  write  f 

Neither— nor :  Neither  James  nor  I  can  do  it. 

Either— or :  Either  he  or  you  muft  do  it. 

Tho'— yet:  Tho  he  flay  me,  yet  will  1  trait  m  him. 

As— as:  As  fwift  as  a  hare. 

As— fo  :  As  thy  davs,  fo  mall  thy  flrength  be. 

So-that :  The  night  is  fo  dark,  that  I  cannot  walk. 

Both— and:  Both  Charles  and  John  are  good  writers. 

9.  Of  the  Interjection, 

Whatisaninterjeaion?-An  interjection  is  a  word  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  fome  fudden  emotion  of  the  mind;  as,  ah!  alas!  0  Oraii  . 
hey  !  C  !  well  done  1   O  brave !  away  i  begone  I  tv  1  tuft 

fnh«  nuoti!  ha,  ha,  he    heyday!  aha!  hark  1   o!  fee  I 
fchSVffi  fSence!   heigh  ho !  hum  I  heigh!  hum! 

h  WhS  S^inSriaionO,  exprefs  when  put  before  a  fob- 
l^^^^ckonO,  pi accd  before  a  mbftantive,  expref 
fa  more  ftrongly  an  addrefs  made  to  a  perfon ;  as,  0  M»,  great  is 
thy  faith. 

Of  Sentences. 

What  is  a  fentence  ?-Two  or  more  words  expreffing  fome  pcr- 
feafenfe,  or  fentiment  of  the  mind,  is  a  fentence;  as,  wrtVC  M 

^How  many  kinds  of  fentence s  are  there  ?-Two  ;  Jimflc  ttd 
compound.   ■ 

_«  The  principal  conjunBion,  arc,  alfo,  although,  and,  as,  became,  but. 
V,,her  except,  for,  however,  likewife,  moreover,  if,  BCTtrtheleft,  nor. 
^neither,  wherefore  other'wife,  fince,  fo,  and  tfc.t,  fo  that,  unUf. 
%ave,  whereas,  yet,  whether,  W| 
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What  does  a  Jimple  entence  confift  of  ?— A Jimple  fentence  con- 
frfts,  at  leaft,  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  as,  John  reads. 

Of  what  does  a  compound  fentence  confifl  ?— A  compound  len- 
ience is  made  up  of  two  or  more  fimple  fentences  ;  as,  Life  isfhort^ 
and  death  is  certain* 

Rules  for  the  Conftruftion  of  Sentences. 

Rule  I.  The  indefinite  article  a  ct  an  is  put  before  common  names 
of  the  lingular  number  only  ;  unlefs  an  adjective  come  between  ; 
as,  a  man,  a  fcore  of  oxen*    An  hour  ago  a  few  men  rode  paft. 

Falfe  conf.ruftion.  As  an  /words  in  the  hand  of  a  madmen ;  fo  is  a  empire* 
in  the  power  of  a  tyrants :  both  are  ufed  to  deftroy.—- An  great  many 
man  a&  the  part  of  a  /oo/j. — good  character  mould  not  be  refted  in 
as  a  ends,  but  employed  as  a  means  of  doing  ftill  further  good. 

Note.  The  definite  article  the  is  placed  before  nouns,  either  of  the  an- 
gular or  plural  number ;  as,  The  table  before  you  is  as  large  as  both  the 
tables  in  the  parlour. 

II.  The  article  the  is  put  before  comparative  and  fuperlative  ad- 
verbs, to  mark  the  degree  the  more  flrongly  ;  as,  Thejooner  you 
perform  your  exercife,  The  better  mail  you  be  rewarded. 

Falfe.  ,4  more  I  examine  grammar,  a  better  I  like  it. — Some  tranf- 
grefs  this  rule  an  leaft  of  any. 

III.  Two  fubflantives  fignifying  the  fame  thing,  agree  in  num- 
ber and  cafe  ;  as,  The  city  Edinburgh  ;  King  George ;  Ibeodofitu 
the  Emperor. 

Falfe.  The  apojlles  Paul  was  very  zealous  in  preaching  the  gofpel.— . 
Alexander  the  kings  conquered  Ferfia.— -Cicero  the  orators  fpoke  well. 

IV.  When  two  fubilantives  come  together,  belonging  to  one 
another,  the  one  to  which  the  other  belongs  is  put  firft  in  the  pof- 
fefftve  cafe  ;  as,  The  King'' s  prerogative  ;  or  elfe  laft,  with  the  pro- 
portion o/before  it ;  as,  The  prerogative  of  the  King. 

Falfe.  Learning  is  the  rich  man  ornament,  ane!  the  poor  man  riches*— 
Helen  beauty  was  the  definition  of  T t  oy's The  poems  Milton  s  are  ex- 
cellent. 

V.  The  adjective  is  generally  placed  before,  and  agrees  with 
the  fubflantive ;  as,  a  good  man,  a  hard  table*  But  fometimes  it 
follows  a  fubflantive  or  a  verb ;  as,  Hail,  bard  divine  /  The  period 
of  human  life  is  efteemedfhort. 

Note.  "When  adjectives  ftand  by  themfelves,  the  fubflantive  is  under- 
ftood  ;  as,  The  wicked  are  punifhed,  i.  e.  wicked  men.  Sometimes  adjec- 
tives are  ufed  fubftantively,  and  are  joined  to  other  adjectives ;  as,  The 
chief  good.  On  the  other  hand,  fubftantives  become  adjeclives;  as,  A 
table-i-poov,  a  brafs-ipen. 

Participles  have  'the  nature  and  conftruction  of  adjectives;  as,  A 
learned  and  wife  fon  is  the  delight  of  a  loving  father. 

VI.  The  adverbs  more  and  mofi  ought  never  to  fland  before  ad- 
jectives compared  by  er  and  eft ;  as,  John  is  idler  and  more  upright 
than  William.    He  is  the  mojt  prudent  man  that  I  know» 

Falfe.  This  is  a  more  better  harveft  than  the  laft  ;  provifions  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  cheaper.  This  year  has  been  the  mofi  hardefl  for  the  poor 
I  have  ever  fcea. 

VI  r 
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VII.  The  pronoun  agrees,  m  gender  and  number,  with  the 
name  for  which  it  ftands,  or  to  which  it  refers;  as,  my  father  is 
gone  to  Bath,  where  he  hopes  to  recover  his  health.  ]VLy  brother 
and  J  were  in  the  park  yeflerday,  where  nve  law  a  fine  chace. 

Falfe.  My  father  is  a  very  liberal  man,  Jbe  fpares  no  expence  on  my 
education. — James  is  a  very  good  fcholar,  they  furely  ftudies  hard. 

VIII.  A  perfonal  pronoun  and  a  fubftantive  coming  together, 
implying  pofTeflion,  the  pronoun  is  ufually  put  firfl  in  the  pof- 
feuive  cale  ;  as,  I  returned  his  book,  becaufe  it's  leaves  were  torn. 

Falfe.  I  gave  him  pens  to  the  matter. — And  Jefus  faid,  me  hour  is  not 
yet  come. — Do  it  not,  for  thou  honour  is  at  ftake. 

Note.  The  poffemves,  my,  thy,  our,  her,  your,  their,  are  generally  ac- 
counted pronominal  adje  dives. 

IX.  This  and  that,  with  their  plurals  thefe  and  tbfe,  mufl 
agree  in  number  with  the  fubftantives  to  which  they  re/pecYively 
belong  ;  as,  this  book,  thefe  books  ;  that  man,  tlSofe  men. 

Falfe.  'Thefe  is  a  pleafant  garden.— This  are  my  knives. —  "Thofe  book 
Is  mine. — Thai  rules  are  excellent. 

X.  The  relative  'who  belongs  to  perfons,  wbicb  to  things  ;  and 
the  perfons  to  whom,  or  the  things  to  which  they  refer,  are 
called  the  antecedents  ;  as,  BlefTed  is  the  man  who  walkcth  up- 
rightly.    This  is  the  table  which  I  bought.    She  whom  I  love. 

Falfe.  He  which  commands  himfelf  commands  the  whole  world.— 
Fear  is  the  fhield  of  virtue  who  (hould  never  be  laid  down. 

Note.  Which  and  what,  when  interrogatives,  are  ufed  either  to  per- 
fons or  things ;  as,  Which  of  thefe  men  or  boohs  do  you  mean  ? — What  man 
or  houfe  is  that  ?  " 

XL  When  this  and  that,  thefe  and  thofe,  are  contraited  to  one 
another :  this  and  thefe  relate  to  the  perfon  or  thing  la/i  men. 
tioned  ;  that  and  thofe  to  thefirji.  In  like  manner,  Jirji  and  laf;, 
former  and  latter,  one  and  other,  are  contrafted ;  as,  Wealth 
and  poverty  are  both  temptations  to  men ;  this  tends  to  excite 
difcontentment,  that  pride.  .  - 

Falfe.  It  is  better  to  fall  among  crows  than  flatterers ;  thefe  only  de- 
vour the  dead,  the  latter  the  living.— Some  conjunctions  are  ufed  in 
pairs,  thefrf  is  placed  before  the  former  fentence  or  word,  the  other  be- 
fore, the  lajl. 

XIL    ^  verb  rnuft  agree  with  it's  agent  or  nominative  *  in 
number  and  perfon ;  as,  I  love,  thou  readefl,  Jrtn  writes, 
learn-  ye  or  you  read,  they  nun 

Falfe.  The  boys  is  diligent. — The  ftreets  is  dirty.— -Charles  learn  well. 
—If  your  parents  at  home  ?— My  brothers  is  at  home.— They  fiudite 
bard. — The  books  was  torn. 

XIII.  A  collective  noun,  that  is,  a  noun  of  multitude,  in  the 


m<ve  or  has  enc. 


♦  To  find  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  aflc  the  queftion,  Who  is  ?  Who 
does?  Who  fuffers  ?  or,  What  is  ?  What  does?  What  fuffers?  The 
word  which  anfwers  the  queftion  is  the  nominative. 

Every  nominative  cafe,  except  the  cafe  abfolnte,  and  when  an  address 
*S  made,  belongs  to  fomc  verb,  expreffed  or  under  stood. 

b  known 
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known  me.  The  general  ajfembly  is  or  are  met ;  they  or  it  will 
debate  concerning  patronage. 

Note,  When  the  collective  name  gives  an  idea  of  one  compacted  bodyi 
as  parliament,  it  is  beft  to  put  the  verb  in  the  lingular ;  but  when  it  ex- 
hibits to  the  mind  a  disjointed,  or  fcattered  body,  as,  rabble,  it  may  be 
put  in  the  plural. 

Every,  each,  either,  agree  with  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Angular  num- 
ber only ;  as,  Each  bad  his  fhare,  that  is,  each  man,  &c. 

XIV.  The  fubftantive  verb  am,  requires  a  nominative  both 
before  and  after  it ;  as,  lam  he.  Tbou  art  fie*  Except  when  it 
is  in  the  infinitive  mode  ;  as,  I  took  it  to  be  him* 

Falfe.  Thou  art  him  who  did  it. — Who  is  there  ?  It  is  me, — It  was 
him  who  received  the  goods. — It  was  them  who  fought  fo  bravely.— 
I  took  it  to  be  they* — It  was  him  who  fpoke  fo  long, — I  took  it  to  be  be,— 
Thou  art  him  whom  I  efteem. 

XV.  Neuter  and  pailive  verbs  admit  of  the  nominative  cafe 
after  them;  as,  Upon  the  right  hand  Hood  the  Queen.— Milton 
is  accounted  a  poet* 

XVI.  In  the  imperative  mode,  or  when  a  queltion  is  afked, 
the  nominative  ftands  after  the  verb,  or  between  the  auxiliary 
and  it ;  as,  Love  tbou^  or  do  tbou  love*  Loves  be  the  truth?  Dots 
be  love  the  truth  ? 

XVII.  When  the  poflefiives  thy  and,your  fiand  in  the  former  mem- 
ber of  a  fentence,  they  belong  to  the  pronouns  tbou  and^ow,  with 
which  the  verb  following  muft  agree,  though  the  relative  come  before 
it;  as,  I  blame  thy  manners,  who  doji  not  reverence  thy  fuperiors.— 
God  abhorsyour  hypocrify,  who  bear  fermons,but<ionot  regard  them. 

Falfe,  Thy  cafe  is  indeed  deplorable,  who  neither  fears  God  nor  re- 
gard man. — Your  prodigality  will  certainly  bring  you  to  poverty,  who 
lives  every  day  above  your  income. 

XVIII.  Two  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns  of  the  fingular  num- 
ber, joined  together  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  require  that  the 
following  verb  be  put  in  the  plural ;  as,  Peter  and  John  art 
learned  men. — He  and  I  go  into  partnerfhip. —Poverty  and  fharae 
attend  thofe  who  refuje  infiruction. 

Falfe,  Greatnefs  and  goodnefs  is  feidom  companions.— He  and  I  ism 
at  fchool  together. — Peter  and  James  ivas  both  here.— He  and  I  deftgm 
to  vifit  you. — He  and  thou  art  trifling. 

XIX.  When  a  nominative  comes  between  the  relative  and 
the  active  verb,  the  relative,  with  it's  compounds,  mull  be  put 
in  the  objective  cafe  :  as,  The  man  vjhom  I  love.— Vfhomfoever 
the  king  delighteth  to  honour. 

Falfe,  The  man  ivbo  I  efteem.— Our  parents  who  we  reverence.— It  it 
the  good  and  charitable  man  ivbo  I  honour. — Whoever  the  king  favours.— 
God  ivbo  we  worlhip. 

XX.  If  another  verb  or  phrafe  come  between  the  relative 

and  the  verb  to  which  it  is  the  nominative,  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  put  the  relative  in  the  objective  cafe  ;  as,  Trufl  not  him  vjbo^ 
you  know,  is  diflionefl  En  his  dealings.    A;ot  him,  whom,  &c. 

Falfe,  Nothing  is  more  cowardly  than  to  beat  and  abufe  a  man  ivhom% 
you  know,  cannot  refent  the  injury,  or  ivbom,  you  are  fure,  dares  not. 

XXI.  When 
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XXL  When  the  infinitive,  or  any  phrafe^  is  the  nominative, 
the  verb  is  ufed  in  the  fmgular  nilmber ;  as,  To  laugh  at  men 
of  honour  is  the  prerogative  of  a  fool  only.  To  be  a  coward  is 
very  difhono arable. 

Falfe.  To  laugh  at  things  facred,  are  very  prefumptuous.  —  To  walk 
are  healthful. — To  be  ignorant  of  the  law,  are  difgraceful  in  a  judge.  — 
To  play  were  pleafant. 

XXII.  A  verb  active,  or  tranfitive,  governs  the  objective  * 
cafe  after  it;  as,  I  love  him,  'and  he  efteems  me.  Alexander 
conquered  the  Ferfans,  that  is,  them, 

Falfe.  Truft  no  man  before  you  have  tried  he. — I  cannot  pleafe^  and 
thou  both. — James  beat  they. 

XXILf..  One  verb  governs  another  in  the  infinitive  ;  as,  Good 
boys  love  to  learn.  Bat  the  fign  to  is  omitted  after  the  verbs,  bid, 
dare,  feel,  hear ,  let,  make,  miift,need,  fee,  and  fometimes  have  ; 
2&9  I  bade  him  come.— I  heard  him  /peak.  They  will  have  him  run. 

Falfe.  He  deferves  be  encouraged.— I  have  not  any  defign  wrong  him. 
—I  dare  not  U  ftay. — I  faw  him  to  come.— She  will  have  him  to  come.— 
You  will  hear  him  to  fpeak. 

XXIV.  The  prefent  participle  becomes  a  noun,  by  placing 
the  article  the  before  it,  and  the  prepofition  qf  after  it  ;  as, 
By  the  obfervinp-  of  thefe  rules  you  may  avoid  miftakes. 

Falfe.  The  learning  languages  is  difficult.— The  Romans  enlarged  theft 
country  by  defeating  of  their  neighbours.  (  t 

XXV.  After  the  auxiliary  verbs,  have  and  be,  the  participle 
paffive,  and  not  the  part  time,  #  Should  be  ufed  ;  as,  I  have  wnf- 
ten  i  a  letter.— It  was  feen  by  him. 

Falfe.  It  was  fpote  in  Latin. — I  have  saw  him.— He  hath  cbofe  tnele 
rules,  and  wrote  them. — He  is  miftook. 

XXVI.  The  nominative  cafe,  abfolute,  is  formed  by  omit- 
ting the  adverbs,  when,  while,  ajter,  &c.  as,  He  coming  in,  1 
went  away ;  that  is,  when  he  came  in. 

And,  He  defending,  will  himfelf, 

In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets  sound, 
Ordain  them  laws.  Milton. 
Falfe.    Him  watching,  all  the  reft  went  to  repofe  thenifelves.— Tki* 
trifling,  the  reft  were  diligent. 

XXVII.  The  fubjimCtive  mode  is  always  ufed  after  the  eon  - 
junaions  if,  tbo\  aliho\  &c  when  a  doubt  or  condition  is  im- 
plied; as,  If  fhe  were  rich,'  I  would  many  her.— But  when  no 
condition  is  implied,  the  indicative  mode  follows  the  conjunc- 
tion ;  as,  Tbo*  he  was  rich,  vet  fur  our  fakes  he  became  poor. 

Falfe.  Though  he  -were  wife,  yet  he  acled  as  a  fool.  —  Although  he 
  / '» 

•  To  difcover  the  obje&ive  cafe  after  a  verb  adlive,  afk  the  queftion, 
Whom  do  I  love,  teach,  &c.  the  anfwer  is,  John,  that  is,  bim,  in  the 
objective  cafe.  B  *  r    .  . 

f  Verbs  ending  with  a  fingle  confonant,  preceded  by  a  Angle  fowel, 
and  thofe  of  more  than  one  fyllable,  having  the  accent  on  the  lad  fyl- 
lable, double  the  final  confonant  in  the  prefent  participle,  and  in  everr 
part  of  the  verb,  in  which  a  fyllable  is  added  ;  w,r*h  r*"**^ 
forget,  forgetting,  forgettetb,  &c. 
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yet  nobody  purfues  him.-If  lie  writes  me  a  letter,  I  willanfwer  rt. 
— Tho'  he  reads,  I  will  not  hear. 

XXVIII.  As  and  than  admit  of  a  nominative  after  them,  «* 
verb  being  expreffed  or  implied,  unlefs  a  prepofition,  expreiied 
or  underftood,  follow,  or  the  noun  or  pronoun  be  governed  by 
a  verb  a&ive ;  as,  He  is  as  happy  as  I.  She  is  fairer  than  be.  My 
father  loves  him  better  than  me,  that  is,  than  he  loves  me.  -tie 
fent  the  news  fooner  to  him  than  me,  that  is,  than  to  me. 

Falfe.  She  is  as  wife  asN^.—- He  is  ftronger  than  her* — I  teach  him 
more  fuccefsfully  than ^.—HeVill  write  to  me  rather  than  be. 

Note.  The  relative  -who,  having  reference  to  no  verb  underftood,  bift 
only  to  it's  antecedent,  when  it  follows  than,  is  always  in  the  obje&ive 
cafe ;  as,  Beelzebub,  than  tvbom  Satan  except,  none  higher  fat. 

XXIX.  The  adverb  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as  poffible  to 
the  word  which  it  qualifies  or  affe£s,  that  it's  force  may  the  better 
appear  ;  as,  The  flrength  alone  of  that  commonwealth  is  fumcient. 
Men's  pajjlons  only  could  make  them  fubmit  to  fuch  terms. 

False.  Upon  the  death  of  her  hufband,  file  retired  from  the  town  to 
her  eft-ate  in  the  country  wholly.— By  greatnefs,  I  do  not  only  mean  the 
bulk  of  any  tingle  dje8,  but  the  largenefs  of  a  whole  view,  confidered 
as  one  entire  piece. 

XXX.  Prepofitions  always  govern  the  obje&ive  cafe  after 
them  ;  as,  To  me,— with  them.  I  gave  the  book^  to  John,  that  is, 
to  him.    He  is  a  man  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted. 

Falfe.  The  reciprocations  of  love  and  friendftiip  between  be  and  I,  have 
been  many  and  ftneere ;  yet  fome  perfons  thought  to  have  fet  him  at  va- 
riance with  I;  but  happily  we  were  not  impofed  upon  by  they. 

XXXI.  Some  conjunctions  have  others  correfponding  to  them ; 
fo  that,  in  the  fubfequent  member  of  the  fenten.ee,  the  latter 
anfwers  to  the  former,  thus  : 

1.  Or  ought  to  follow  whether  and  either  m  a  sentence,  and 
nor  ought  to  follow  not  and  neither ;  as,  Whether  that  be  true 
or  falfe.— Either  you  or  he  muft  go.— I  have  wo^fpoken  with  mmr 
nor  have  I  feen  him.— Neither  he  nor  me  can  do  it. 

2.  In  a  fentence  expreffing  a  doubt,  fuppofition,  or  condition, 
tho*  or  altho7,  in  the  former  claufe,  correfponds  to  yet  or  never- 
tbelefs,  in  the  latter;  as,  Tho'  he  fay  it,  yet  I  will  not  believe  it. 

3.  Ihat,  in  the  latter  member  of  a  fentence,  expreffing  a  con- 
fequence,  correfponds  to  fo  or  fuch  in  the  former ;  as,  His  rules 
are  fo  dark  that  they  cannot  be  underftood ;  they  are  fuch,  that 
I  cannot  comprehend  them. 

4.  So,  with  a  negative  and  an  adjeclive,  or  with  a  verb,  cor- 
refponds to  as,  expreffing  a  companion  with  refpeS  to  quality,  abili- 
ty, or  degree ;  as,  The  city  Edinburgh  is  not  near  To  large  as  Lon- 
don.— To  fee  thy  glory,  Jb  as  I  have  fcen  thee  in  the  fan&uary. 

5.  Such  correfponds'  to  as,  expreffing  a  comparifon  of  kind,  de- 
gree, <bc.  as,,  the  name  of  Colonel  Clive  ftruck  fuch  terror  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  did  in  Flanders. 

6.  As  correfponds  to  fo,  expreffing  a  comparifon  of  proportion^ 
likenefs,  degree  or  quality  ;  thus,  As  the  arft  is  to  the  fecond,  fo 
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is  the  thirdto  thefourth.--Anditihallbe,  as  with  the  prieft  M 
with  the  people  ;  as  with  the  fervant,  fa  with  his  maft£.P  5 

th^  ^w^^^^  «corrcfponds  to  ai, 

mus,      white  a*  fnow.—  As  high  a  j  heaven. 

Falfe.  X.  Whether  did  you  ride  „or  walk  ?  Either  he  nor  you  (hall  do  it. 
maid  f™'  C°  m'^7  neiShb1our,s  houfe>  "  man-fcrvant,  or  his 
Zt  T^M^^^  y0Ur  We  "  hatred  affe(5h  me— *-  Tho'  he 
flay  me, /0  will  I  truft  m  him.— As  the  ftars  that  fhall  thy  feed  be— 

t  Ai/5f.  -Ut  f?V°  Wh°m  nature  has  been  fo  unkind>  « ^e  not 
SFp*.  °  *  ? m  £iei?Ce  °r  other— 4.  Pompey  had  eminent  abi- 
lities^ but  he  was  neither  fo  eloquent  and  polite  a  ftatefman,  as  fkilful 

,  w  C nf  ee"cra1.'  5°!>  UP011  the  whole,  as  great  a  man  ria„  Ca>far. 
—5.  We  mould  weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope,  whether  they  be  fuch  that 
we  are  pretty  fure  of  attaining,— 6.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noe,  that 
mall  it  be  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.-;.  Upon  feeing  me,  he  turned 
so  red  as  cnmfon,  and  I  as  pale  aflies. 

Note.  There  are  other  correfpondent  conjunctions,  or  adverbs,  which 
being  properly  ufed,  tend  to  beautify  the  ftyle  in  writing  ;  as,  Both  cor- 
reipoilds  to  and:  Not  only— to  but,  or  but  alfo  :  By  how  much— to  by  fo 
much  ;  So  much — to  bow  much  more,  &c. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  give  exact  rules 
for  the  placing  of  all  words  in  a  fentence  ;  that  cor.ftru<Rion,  which 
is  molt  expreflive  of  the  fenfe,  and  agreeable  to  the  ear,  is  ccr- 
tainly  the  belt. 

An  Example  of  Grammatical  Resolution. 

^Then  faid  John  to  the  multitude,  that  came  forth  to  be  baptized  oi 
him :  O  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ?  bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

Then,  an  adverb  \faid,  a  verb  active,  paft  indefinite  time,  third  per- 

on  lingular,  agreeing  with  it's  nominative  John;  Join,  a  fubftantive,  a 
proper  name ;  to,  a  prepofition  ;  tbt,  the  definite  article  ;  multitude,  a 
fubft.  objective  cafe,  governed  by  the  prepofition  tot  that,  a  relative 
pronoun,  it's  antecedent  is  multitude;  came,  a  verb  neuter,  indicative 
mode,  paft  indefinite  time,  third  perfon  lingular,  agreeing  with  it's  no- 
minative multitude;  forth,  an  adverb ;  to,  a  prepofition,  and  before  a 
verb  the  fign  of  the  infinitive  mode  ;  to  be  baptized,  a  verb  paflive,  infini- 
tive mode,  made  up  of  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be,  and  the  participle  paf- 
five  of  the  verb  to  baptize ;  of,  a  prepofition ;  him,  pronoun,  third  per- 
fon lingular,  ftanding  (or  John,  governed  in  the  objective  cafe  by  the  pre- 
pofition of;  0,  an  interjection  ;  generation,  a  fubftantive,  nominative  cafe, 
without  a  verb,  being  an  addrefs;  vipers,  fubftantive,  plural  number, 
objective  cafe,  governed  by  the  prepofition  of;  who,  an  interrogative 
pronoun ;  hath  warned,  a  verb  active,  prefent  perfect  time,  made  up  of 
the  paft  participle  warned,  and  the  auxiliary  bath,  third  perfon  fingular, 
agreeing  with  the  nominative  who ;  you,  a  pronoun,  fecond  perfon  plu- 
ral, objective  cafe,  following  the  active  verb  warned,  and  governed  by 
it ;  to  fee,  a  verb  neuter,  infinitive  mode,  governed  by  the  verb  bath 
warned ;  from,  a  prepofition  ;  the  wrath,  a  fubftantive,  objective  cafe,  go- 
verned by  the  prepofition /row  ;  to  come,  a  verb  neuter,  infinitive  mode  ; 
bring,  verb  active,  imperative  mode,  fecond  perfon  plural,  agreeing  with 
the  nominative^  underftood,  as  if  it  were,  bring  ye  ;  forth  and  therefore, 
adverbs ;  fruits,  a  fubftantive  plural,  objective  cafe,  following,  and 
verned  by  the  active  verb  bring  ;  meet,  an  adjective  joined  to  /hub,  bat 
placed  after  it;  repentance ,  a  fubftantive,  governed  by  the  prepofition/*r. 
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Promijcuous  Examples  of  bad  Spelling  and  improper  CotiflriOikn. 

t.  My  deaths  is  of.-The  tongs  Is  loft.— Where's  my  lhoos?— Mvfa. 
ther  and  mothre  is  gon  abrod.— Time  and  tid  waits  for  know  man  We 
was  inThecburchwhere  we  here  an  goodfermons._If  me  was  richl  would 
marry  her  -The  buoys  has  been  At  fchool._His  conftitution  Was  fliook 
by  an  violent  cold.-The  books  has  been  Tore.-Laws  has  been  Inftitut. 

2.  Whoputoutthe  candel?  Her. — Between  yew  and  I,  every  won  had 
there  fiiare.-Him  and  her  was  married.-I  am  him  Which  cam  too  town. 
-No  man  is  fow  brave  as  hymn ;  nor  any  women  more  Hanfomer  than 
her.-There  was  Hymn  and  her  and  me.-Who  do  yew  luv  ^Whom 
was  You  with  ?-Her,  who  you  faw  this  morning,  was  nrefant  ^Thi^S 
the  Moft  fweeteft  fruits  I  ever  tefted.-Will  yew  too  towCJt 
-She  ran  as  fwift  than  an  hair.-Him  reading  tKeftTas'ife 

3.  A  Bare  was  fow  pained  with  thee  fting  of  an  be,  that  he  ran  in  an 
rage  too  feas  upon  and  kiln  the  hole  fwarm  f  But  low  a  g  ater  mifche?f 
happened  to  hymn.  Having  overturn  there  hyve  with  hef  feat!  they  awl 
furrounded  and  flung  hymn  too  that  degree,  that  he  loft  her  1  fite  This 
maid  hymn  ball  out  fow  loud,  that  an  countrymen  overhere  W  camf 
upon  hymn  when  unable  too  defend  hymfelt-    chained  and  ^ad  hint 

hro  cyties  and  burrows,  for  thee  amusements  of  children     Thfc  mud 

4.  A  houfe  to  Jet— He  was  deftred  to  come  In  to  the  fire.— This  i« 
erent  to  that  -She  was  angry  at  ^.-Conform  to  his  promtfe  ItL 

SftES      fpeech-He  was  — ied «-  ^a„d-tt 

^4^^^^^sir any  "Ktt 

Truths  is  always  confiftent  with  itfelf,  and  need'nothing  to  hel»  it  „„, 
It  is  always  nearer  at  hand,  and  fit  upon  our  lips,  and  arlreadv V.  f 
out  before  they  are  aware.   Whereas  a  lies  is  troublefome  and  fe  a  m  P 

craft  the  defers ,  of  Length  'JZSZ£^%^  * 

^^TS^A  SeAt  fmoTh,; 

and  detettabkftT  F  0tner  tlle  moft  'mpoufcft 

Not  to  intends  which  thou  fpeaks,  is  to  e-ive  thine  h^rf^^r      •  i_  v 

Quotations  frotn  different  Authors. 
He  would  haye^^.— Bore  witnefs  glorioufly.— /        rio/S  —The 
bun  W^,  andgonetobed.-Some  phUofophers  have  iXi  -Scct 

thee  and  I.    Tif«  .r  two  or  three  ot  us  h,  ve  feen  ftrange  fights.— Great 
paws  has  been  taken—For  it- Ac  /w  I  f„  nmch  >-iVio%r  ,g  " 
would  be  his  wife.-Tell  who  W  „fc ,  what  favours  fome  partake  f 
Thofe,  «*,  he  ^  tr„e  to  his  party.-*'*,  mould  /SaKdTf 


It 
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it  but  the  do&or  ?— All  the  virtues  of  mankind  are  to  be  counted  upon  s 
few  fingers,  but  bis  follies  and  vices  are  innumerable. — Whom  do  men 
fay,  that  lam  ?— But  whom  fay  ye,  that  I  am  ? — To  that,  which  once  ivas 
thte. — It  is  not  me  you  are  in  love  with. — Him  only  excepted,  who  was  a 
much  greater  and  wifer  than  Solomon. — To  fee  fo  many  to  male  fo  little 
conference  of  fo  great  a  fin.— Why  do  ye  that,  which  is  not  lawful  to  do 
on  the  Sabbath-days? — The  (hew-bread,  which  is  not  lawful  to  eat,  but  for 
the  priefts  alone.— I  would  not  be  beholding  to  fortune  for  any  part  of  the 
victory. — She  not  denies  it. — Didhz  not  fear  the  Lord,  and  befought  the  Lord? 
—Doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goetb  into  the  mountains, 
and  feeketh  that  which  is  gone  afh-ay  ? — Let  thee  and  I,  my  fair  one,  dwell. 
—Of  either  fide  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life.— Hath  preferred 
you  in  the  great  danger  of  childbirth.— Indifferent  honeft,  excellent  well. 

Words  the  fame>  or  nearly  fo>  in  Sound,  but  different  in  Spelling 

y         '  and  Signification, 


AIL,  to  be  fick 
Ale,  malt  liquor 
Air,  element 
Ere,  before 
E'er,  ever 
Heir,  to  an  eftate 
AH,  the  whole 
'  Awl,  cooler's  tool 
Altar,  for  faerifice 
Alter,  to  change 
Afcent,  fteepnefs 
Aflent,  confent 
Bacon,  fwine's  flefli 
Bakes,  in  an  oven 
Bail,  furety 
Bale,  of  filk 
Ball,  a  round  folid 
Bawl,  to  cry  out 
Bare,  naked 
Bear,  a  beaft 
Baize,  of  woollen 
Bays,  bay  trees 
Bafe,  vile 
Rafs,  in  mufic 
Be,  to  exift 
Bee,  an  infec* 
Bean,  kind  of  pulfe 
Been,  have  been 
Beau,  a  fop 
Bow,  to  (hoot  with 
Beer,  malt  liquor 
Bier,  for  the  dead 
Berry,  a  fniall  fruit 
Bury,  to  inter 
Blew,  did  blow 
Blue,  coiour 
Boar,  male  (wine 
Bore,  to  bore  a  hole 
Board,  a  plank 
Bojr'd,  did  bore 


Bough,  a  branch 

Sow,  to  bend 

Boy,  a  lad 

Buoy,  to  bear  up 

Buy,  to  purchafe 

By,  near 

Bread,  to  eat 

Bred,  brought  up 

Brews,  doth  brew 

Bruife,  to  hurt 
Brute,  beaft 
Bruit,  report  (porate 
Borough,  a  town  cor- 
Burrow,  cover  for  rab- 
Call,  by  name  (bits 
Caul,  of  a  wig 
Cannon,  a  great  gun 
Canon,  a  rule  or  law 
Ceiling,  of  a  room 
Sealing,  fetting  a  feal 
Cellar,  a  vault 
Seller,  that  fells 
Chews,  doth  chew 
Clioofe,  cull  or  pick 
Chord,  in  mufic 
Cord,  a  fmall  rope 
Cite,  to  fummon 
Sight,  feeing 
Site,  fituation 
Claufe,  an  article 
Claws,  talons 
Climb,  to  clamber  up 
Clime,  climate 
Coarfc,  not  fine 
Courfc,  race,  way 
Counc!,  an  aiTembly 
Counfel,   advice,  to 

advifc,  or  direct 
Coufin,  a  relation 
Co sen,  to  cheat 


Cygnet,  a  young  fwan 
Signet,  a  feal  (mark 
Dane,  a  native  of  Den- 
Deign,  vouchiafe 
Dear,  valuable  . 
Deer,  a  flag 
Dew,  on  the  grafs 
Due,  owing 
Doc,  fhe  deer 
Dough,  pafte  ofuiead 

unbaked 
Done,  performed 
Dun,  I  colour  (tion 
Eafter,ChriiYsrefurrec- 
Efther,a  woman's  nam  | 
Yew,  tree 
You,  yourfeif 
Eye,  to  fee  with 
1,  myfclf 
Fane,  a  temple 
Fain,  defirous 
Feign,  to  diiTemb.e 
Faint,  weary 
Feint,  a  pretence 
Fair,  handiome 
Fare,  food 
Feat,  exploit 
Feet,  our  tee: 
Fir,  deal,  tree 
Fur,  of  wild  beafu 
Foul,  filthy 
Fowl,  a  bird 
Frays,  quarreU 
Phrafe,  a  fentence 
Furs,  the  plural  of  fnT 
Furze,  a  prickly  fhrub 
Gilt,  gilded 
Guilt,  sin 
Grate,  for  coais 
Great,  Iftlgt 


Oratcr,  foi 
Greater,  lar£tmeS 
Groan,  hard  t 
Grown,  incre^J. 
Hail,  frozen  w\^ 
Hale,  healthy 
Hair,  of  the  head  \ 
Hare,  animal  of  chac 
Heal,  to  cure 
Heel,  of  a  fhoe 
Hear,  hearken 
Here,  in  this  place 
Heard,  did  hear 
Herd,  of  cattle 
Hew,  to  cut 
Hue,\  colour 
Hugh,  a  man's  name 
Hie,  to  hafle 
High,  lofty 
Him,  that  man 
Hymn,  a  godly  fong 
Hour,  of  the  day 
Our,  our  own 
I'll,  I  will 
Ifle,  an  iflaad 
Jn»  within 
Inn,  a  public  houfe 
Indite,  to  compofe 
Indict,  to  impeach 
Kill,  to  murder 
Kiln,  to  dry  malt 
Knave,  a  rogue 
Nave,  of  a  wheel 
Knew,  did  know 
New,  not  worn 
Knight,  title  of  honour 
Night,  darknefs 
Knot,  knab 
Not,  denying 
Know,  to  underftand 
No,  nay 
Lade,  to  load 
Laid,  placed 
Leak,  to  run  out 
Leek,  a  kind  of  onion 
Lead,  metal 
Led,  conducted 
Leffen,  to  make  left 
LefTon,  in  reading 
Limb,  leg  or  arm 
Limn,  to  paint 
Lo,  behold 
Low,  mean,  humble 
Made,  finiftied 
Maid,  a  virgin 
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Main,  chief 
Mane,  of  a  horfe 
Mail,  armour 
Male,  he  or  him 
Marfhal,  head  general 
Martial,  warlike 
Mean,  of  final  1  value 
Mien,  behaviour 
Meat,  ffeOi 
Meet,  to  come  Up  to 
JJight,  power 
J™e,  in  checfe 
Mo**,  lamentation 
Mow^  cut  down 
Moat,  x  ditch 
Mote,anUOm 
Naught,  bad 
Nought,  noting 
Nay,  no 

Neigh,  as  a  horfe 
Oar,  to  row  with 
O'er,  over 
Ore,  uncaft  metal 
Oh,  alas 
Owe,  indebted 
Pail,  for  water 
Pale,  wan,  or  white 
Pain,  torment 
Pane,  of  glafs 
Pair,  two 
Pare,  to  cut 
Pear,  a  fruit 
Pall,  funeral  cloth 
Paul,  a  man's  name 
Paufe,  a  flop 
Paws  of  a  bear 
Peace,  quietnefs 
Piece,  a  part 
Peal,  in  ringing 
Peel,  to  ftrip  off 
Peer,  nobleman 
Pier,  of  a  bridge 
Pleas,  iaw-fuits 
Pleafe,  to  fatisfy 
Practice,  exercife 
Praclife,  to  profefs, 

to  ftudy 
Praife,  to  commend 
Prays,  entreateth 
Pray,  to  befeech 
Prey,  booty 
Principal,  chief 
Principle,  firft  caufe 
Profit,  gain 
Prophet,  an  infpired 

pertfon 


Rain,  water 

Reign,  to  rule' 

Rein,  bridle 

Raife,  to  lift  up 

Rays,  beams  of  light 

Read,  to  perufe 

Reed,  a  rufli 

Red,  a  colour 

Read,  did  read  a  book 

Reft,  eafe 

Wreft,  to  force 

Rome,  a  city 

Room,  a  ch amber 

Rhyme,  verfe 

Rime,  hoar  froft 

Rye,  a  kind  of  grain 
Wry,  crooked 
Ring,  circle 
Wring,  to  twift 
Right,  juft 
Rite,  a  ceremony 
Write,  to  write 
Wright,  a  workmajn 
Rhode,  an  ifland 
Road,  highway 
Roe,  deer 
Row,  jank 
Rote,  without  book 
"Wrote,  did  write 
Ruff,  neckcloth 
Rough,  uneven 
Rung,  did  ring 
Wrung,  twifted 
Sail,  of  a  £hip 
Sale,  felling 
Scent,  a  imell 
Sent,  ordered  awa;y 
Scene,  of  a  play 
Seen,  beheld 
Sea,  ocean 
See,  behold 
Seam,  a  joining 
Seem,  to  pretend 
Seas,  the  waters 
Sees,  doth  lee 
Seize,  lay  hold  of 
Seignior,  the  Grand 

Turk 
Senior,  elder 
Shoar,  a  prop 
Shore,  fea-coafl 
Sine,  a  line 
Sign,  a  token 
Sleight,  dexterity 
Slight,  todefpifc 


Sloe,  wild  plumb 
Slow,  not  fpeedy 
Sole,  of  the  foot 
Soul,  fpirit 
Soar,  to  mount  up 
Sore,  an  ulcer 
Some,  part 
Sum,  the  whole 
Son,  male  child 
Sun,  fountain  of  light 
Soon,  quickly 
Swoon,  to  faint 
Stake,  of  wood 
Steak,  of  beef 
Stair,  to  afcend  by 
Stare,  to  look 
Steal,  to  pilfer 
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Steel,  hardened  iron 
Straight,  diredl 
Strait,  narrow 
Succour,  help 
Sucker,  a  twig 
Tail,  the  end 
Tale,  a  flory 
Their,  belonging  to 
them 

There,  in  that  place 
Throne,  chair  of  ftete 
Thrown,  flung 
Time,  leifurc 
Thyme,  garden  herb 
Too,  alfo 
To,  unto 


Vale,  vjdey 
VaiJ,  /Covering 
Vain,  meanly  proud 
Vac*,  a  weathercock 
Veir,  a  blood- veficl 
Wain,  a  cart 
Wane,  to  decreafe 
Wait,  to  tarry 
Weight,  for  fcalea 
Ware,  merchandise 
Wear,  to  have  on 
Way,  road 
Weigh,  to  balance 
Wood,  timber 
Would,  was  willing 
Won,  did  won 
One,  in  number 


Two,  a  couple 

Words  the  fame  in  Spelling,  but  different  in  decent  and  Mi 
Note.    That  f.  ftandsfor  fibjiantive,  a-  for  adjeflive,  v.  for  verb. 
&  BSTRACT,  f.  an  abridgement  Contract,  f.  a  bargain 


t\  Abfha&',  v.  tofeparatc 
Abjea,  a.  mean 
Abjea',  v.  to  reject 
Abfent,  a.  not  prefent 
Abfcnt',  v.  to  keep  away 
Accent,  £  mark  on  a  word 
Accent',  v.  to  place  the  accent 
Attribute,  f.  inherent  quality 
Attribute,  v.  to  afcribe 
Auguft,  f.  8th  month  of  the  year 
Auguft',  a.  royal,  venerable 
Cement,  f.  matter  which  joins 

bodies  together 
Cement',  v.  to  unite 
Comment,  f.  a  commentary 
Comment',  v.  to  expound 
Compact,  C  agreement 
Compaft',  a.  brief,  clofe 
Compound,  f.  a  mixture 
Compound',  v.  to  mix 
Concert,  f.  a  band  of  muHc 
Concert',  v.  to  contrive 
Concord,  f.  agreement 
Concord',  v.  to  agree  with 
Condua,  f.  behaviour 
Condua',  v.  to  manage 
Confine,  f.  a  limit 
Confine',  v.  to  limit 
Conteft,  f.  debate 
Conteft',  v.  to  difpute 


ConiraaS  v.  to  fhorten 
Contraft,  f.  oppofiticn  of  figures 
ContraO.',  v.  to  place  in  oppofitioo 
Convia,  f.  a  perfon  conviaed 
Couvia',  v.  to  prove  guilty 
Defert,  a.  folitary 
Defert',  v.  to  forfake,  abandoa 
Entrance,  f.  a  paflagc 
Entrance',  v.  to  put  into  an  ecftacv 
EfTay,  f.  an  attempt 
EiTay',  v.  10  endeavour 
Expoit,  f.  any  thing  carried  •ut 
Export',  v.  to  fend  abroad 
Ex'.raa,  f.  heads  of  a  book,  &c 
Extraa',  v.  to  draw  out  of 
Frequent,  a.  often  done 
Frequent',  v.  to  vifit  often 
Gallant,  a.  biave 
Gallant',  f.  a  gay  man 
Import,  f.  things  imported 
Import',  v.  to  bring  from  abroii 
Incenfe,  f«  a  perfume 
Incenfe',  v.  to  provoke 
Infult,  f.  an  alTront 
Infult',  v.  to  affront 
Prefent,  f.  a  gift 
Prefent',  v.  to  give 
Produce,  f.  produa,  amount 
Produce',  v.  to  generate 
Projea,  f.  a  fcheme 
Prcjca',  v.  to  fchcr  c 
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